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THE Nalin D” KEYBOARD 
writer Arrangement 


As easy to learn, as easy to operate as a Uni- 
versal Keyboard Typewriter; the simplest, 
fastest, and most flexible composing machine 
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Five Alphabet Arrangement, Style D Keyboard 


Compare this with your typewriter 


The character positions for all sbphabets are 


just the same as on any standard typewriter 
ROMAN CAPS, smatt caps, and lower case, ]TALIC (or BOLD FACE) CAPS and 


lower case are composed together on the above arrangement, or by changing this slightly 
(omitting sMALL caps and infrequently used characters) an extra alphabet may be 


used—six in all—namely, ROMAN CAPS and lower case, JTALIC CAPS and lower 
case and BOLD FACE "CAPS and lower case and two different fonts of figures. 


Would you buy a typewriter without the Universal Keyboard ? 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Set in No. 37 Series, Roman and Italic 
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f THE “STYLE D” KEYBOARD 


with the same Roman matrices he may 
use italic or a choice of bold faces, with- 
out in any way affecting the arrangement 
of characters at the Keyboard. 

This board is not an experiment, for it 
has been thoroughly tested in newspaper 
and book and job offices on every possible 
variety of composition. 


Typewriter Composing Machine, 

— for its key arrangement and action 
are the same as all standard typewriters. 

Would you buy a typewriter without 

the Universal Keyboard? Why then con- 

sider a composing machine with the key 

arrangement determined by the mechani- 


( », UR new Keyboard may be called the 


a 
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cal limitations of the machine; the sten- 
ographer uses only two alphabets, but the 
compositor at least five—often six. 

The Monotype system forces no fixed 
combination of matrices upon the printer; 


Whether you are in the market for com- 
posing machinery now or not, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate our “Style D” 
Keyboard—one of the truly great develop- 
ments in the printing industry. 


Set in No. 37 Series, Roman and Italic 
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THE “STYLE DD” KEYBOARD 


“HIS Duplicating Keyboard intro- 
duces a new process to the printing 
industry, for it is an absolutely new 

kind of machine. 

It will simultaneously compose two dif- 
ferent sizes of type in any two different 
measures. ‘This double product is inde- 
pendent, for no relation need exist be- 
tween point sizes, measures or spacing. 


Thus with the Duplicating Board an 
article may be set for a magazine in eight 
point and at the same time in eleven 
point for publication in book form. 


A de luxe and a popular edition of the 
same work, with different size pages and 
type faces, may be produced for one com- 
position cost. 

For work in which two different sizes 
of type are used the “Style DD” Keyboard 
is equally efficient, since the two sides of 
the board may be used independently as 
well as for duplicating. 

To those who handle the special work 
for which the Duplicating Board is de- 
signed it offers short cuts to profits hith- 
erto unknown. 


Set in No. 37 Series, Roman and Italic 
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THE MONOTYPE 
Both Makes — | j, Sets Type 
The Only Type Caster 


Casts Type in All Sizes a at For All Kinds of Composition 
. . ee 
§-point to 36-point A —= Plain or Intricate 
Body Type, Display Type \ All Sizes §-point to 14-point 
Borders, Spaces and Quads v y Any Measure up to 60 Picas 
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“The Machine with the Faces” 


(522 Fonts last month—this month 562) 


Unhampered by mechanical limitations 
= any kind, the Compositor who uses 

r “STYLE D” KEYBOARD can 
a all his attention to applying his 
knowledge of composition; this means 
greater output—less effort; a lower pro- 
duction cost for a higher quality product. 


Let us tell you more about 


The “Style D” Keyboard 


The Composing Machine without a Peer on any Kind of 
Composition, from any Point of View 


Quantity or Quality 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Set in No, 37 Series, Roman and Italic 
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Bhe pure, fazltless product of 
Cimerica’s pioner Coated Pap- 
er mill. 


~ SNOWFLARE is noted for it’s rich 
white color, unvarying high quality, 
strength, uniform coating and 


absosete deoendabsitTy. 


You want reliable quality at a za0- 
erase price- we offer it to you in 


SNOWFLAKE 


‘The Perfect Priteting Paper” 


We have prepared an exquisite 
illustrative Brochure which con 


clusively proves the merits of 
SDOWFLAHE"do you wish a copy? - 


Distributors of “Butler Brands* 
Standard Paper Co, Mikwaukee,wWis Mutual Paper Co. se Wash. 
Southwestern Raper ©, Dallastex mer 
Southwestern PaperCo,  CloastonTex. fier. Gype 
Pacific ast Paper ©, San Franciscoal. 
Sierra (., ai 4] we te. te vcone 


Oakland Paper G, es stan 
Cniral Mich Paper ©, endo eetiay, Rel. Ist ie CoGty of Monterey, Rexico 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ALSO OF FIRM OF 


BINGHAM & RUNGE 
CLEVELAND 
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BINGHAM. 


Founder of Bingham Brothers Co. and the Printers’ Roller Industry 
Born, 1790 — Died, 1876. 


Copyrighted 1899, by Herbert M. Bingham. 


Herbert M. Bingham, whose portrait is pub- 
lished on the preceding page, is the second son 
of L. K. Bingham, Samuel Bingham’s fourth 
son. L.K. Bingham was the inventor and 
patentee of the group plan of roller casting 
known as the Gatling System. These patents 
have expired and the system has been generally 
adopted by many other concerns. 


Herbert M. was born on August 21, 1863, 
entered the roller business in 1877, while 
awaiting admission to a technical school; but, 
becoming interested in the business, remained. 
On September 7, 1884, he with Gustave Runge, 
established the business of Bingham & Runge. 
In 1891 he became the President of Bingham 
Brothers Company. In 1899, opened the first 
branch factory of that concern in Philadelphia. 
Under his management the international 
reputation of the Bingham Rollers and Com- 


position has been greatly extended; many 
innovations have been introduced, particularly 
in formule and mechanics. At the New York 
factory, 406 Pearl Street, there are sixty-one 
of the Bingham Roller Casting Machines em- 
ployed, with a normal working-day capacity 
of 3,240—a number that Samuel Bingham 
never dreamed of. 

The Philadelphia factory, at 413 Commerce 
Street, and the Cleveland plant, are similarly 
equipped in a lesser degree. 

January 1 saw the beginning of the sixty- 
first year since Samuel Bingham founded his 
business, at which time (1849) it was unusual 
to have an order from outside New York city. 
To-day the name of the house he founded is 
known favorably the world over and the busi- 
ness conducted by a correspondence in many 
languages. 
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“CG JHE foundations of the majority of the 
recent fortunes made in job printing 


have been laid with CHANDLER & 
PRICE Presses.” 


“fTSHE CHANDLER & PRICE JOBBER 


returns a greater margin of profit on 
the investment than any other press.” 


“Gf MAHE CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
are in use more hours in the year than 
any other presses in the job office.” 














. HEN old presses are taken out to 
make way for new ones, the printer 
offers his other jobbers in exchange 


and retains his CHANDLER & PRICE 


machines.” 



























































A WAGON MANUFACTURER 


who does not do his own printing finds “THE LINOTYPE WAY 
THE ONLY WAY” to have his Catalogue set up. 





L. J. KINGSLEY CoO. 


WHOLESALE 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


15-17 NORTH DEPOT STREET 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
Nov. 5, 1908. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Complying with your request, we are mailing you a copy 
of our 1908 catalogue, and will say that nearly all the matter in it 
was set up on the Linotype, many pages remaining unchanged for three 
or four years, it being carried from year to year (we issue a 
catalogue every year) in the slugs, 


Such changes in prices as may be necessary are done 
either by new slugs of one or more lines, or by cutting off the 
old and making new short slugs, as is most advisable, 


This renders the construction of our catalogue more simple 
than seems possible otherwise, giving all the advantages of full 
page plates and none of their disadvantages, and saves much proof- 
reading as would be necessary were it all set in type each year. 
je advantage of the Linotype for our special needs seems very 
obvious. 


Yours very truly, 





His printing is done in the 
office of the Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Book Mfg. Co. which also 
finds “THE LINOTYPE WAY 
THE RIGHT WAY” to save 
time, make money and main- 
tain quality in the production 
of high-grade catalogue and 
general job work. 











$3,1 50 BOTH ONE-MAN $3,600 


Quick-Change Model 5 (Single Magazine) | Rasy Terms MACHINES Easy Terms | Quick-Change Model 4 (Double Magazine) 


























MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — F; isco Arr 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parsons Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG— Leopold Heller 
STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget Amerikanska Sattmaskiner 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearmg PRINTING PRESS 
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PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


HE increasing demand for the Huber-Hodgman Printing 

Press is the best evidence of its merits. Those who have 

tried it are giving us better evidence of its success than 
letters of praise—they are duplicating their purchases. Among 
our sales last month were ten large machines, sold to firms dupli- 
cating their former purchases. The Huber-Hodgman is sold on 
its merits, and we believe it is the best constructed, most durable 
and efficient machine that is offered the printer. We ask you to 
examine it in operation, ask those who use it their opinion of 
these claims, and let us have an opportunity to show its merits to 
you. A little time spent in its examination may give you cause for 
congratulation on its purchase in the future. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FacTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AcenTs, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


645 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO..,. Ltd. % 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 























The’ Waite’ Die and Plate Press 


Patented in 
United States 
and 

all foreign 
countries. 





Used by the leading Die-Press 
Printers all over the World 





Inks, Wipes and Prints at One Operation. 
Speed, 1,500 to 2,000 perfect impressions 


per hour. 


Uses far less ink than any other competitive 


machine. Uses a 35 per cent lighter 
wiping paper than can be used on any 
other machine. 


The ‘‘ Waite’’ Press will print from the 


most delicate and fine-line engraved 
plates equally as well as it will do ordi- 
nary relief stamping. 


is unexcelled in stamping, steel-plate, 
photogravure and bank-note printing, 
requiring results from the most delicate 
and fine-line engraved plates. 





The following are a few of the Advantages embraced in this Machine: 


The Impression is applied by a novel, yet extremely powerful 
device, which is at the same time so simple that it is practically 
impossible for it to get out of order. The hand wheel on left- 
hand side of the cross-head allows the pressure to be regulated 
to the utmost nicety, and enables a counter (which is made in 
the same way as on the hand press) to be prepared very rapidly. 


The Ink — Special attention has been given to the inking, and 
in addition to the roller revolving in the fountain, the trough 
has an automatic device for keeping the ink “alive,’”’ which pre- 
vents it developing a “‘ skin” on the surface. It also keeps the 
sediment from sinking to the bottom of the trough and rendering 
the ink too thin. 


The Wiper is perfection, and could not be improved. It is 
infinitely more effective than any wiper ever before known, and 
it is due to its excellence that the “ Waite ”’ Press will work with 
a much thinner and cheaper wiping paper, and wipe the thinnest 
layer of ink, effecting a saving in ink and wiping paper-per year, 
against competitive presses, which would scarcely be credited. It 
is the shape, and compounded movement imparted to it while in 
contact with the die, which effects this result. It is entirely self- 
adjusting, and so simple that it can not get out of order. 


A Throw-off is provided in a position handy to the operator, by 
which the impression can be stopped instantly, leaving the rest of 
the machine running. 


The Register is perfect, as the bed is locked while the impression 
is being given. This is an essential feature where several colors 
are being used in conjunction, or where bronze or silver work 
has to go through a second time to be burnished. 


Size of Dies — Any size of die may be used, up to the maximum 
size, with perfect success. 





Thickness of Dies — One fixed thickness of die is not an essential 

in this Press, as any thickness of a steel die from % inch up to 

% inch thick may be used. 

The Speed — We recognize that this is a matter solely governed 

by the a activity of the operator, but, given a reasonably good hand, 

this machine can quite easily turn out from 1,500 to 2,000 perfect 

impressions per hour. 

The Operator — The Machine is so constructed that any intelli- 

gent operator can learn to manipulate it in all its details in a few 

hours. 

The Ink Fountain can be removed and replaced by one contain- 

ing another color in less than one minute. 

A Two-color Fountain — To enable two colors of ink being used 

at one impression, can be supplied at an extra charge. 

Plain Stamping may be done as fast as the operator can feed in 

the paper or cardboard. 

The Construction — We have taken special care to put upon the 

market a machine free from complications; all parts can be quite 

readily got at, and the force being obtained by pressure, and 

not by a blow, it can not be racked in any way, thus greatly 

increasing its life. 

Steel-plate Printing — A special steel base is supplied with the 
by 4 Press for mounting steel plates of 3-16 to % inch thick- 

ness. 

To Christmas and Fancy Card Manufacturers— This Machine is 

also recommended to the notice of Christmas and Fancy Card 

Manufacturers as being a valuable adjunct to their plant. 


We feel confident after you have seen the Machine any 
doubts you may have had as to the accuracy of our claims will 
be dispelled once and for all, 





Made in three sizes ... 3x2 inches, $825; 5x3 inches, $1,300; 8x 4 inches, $1,750 





The American Falcon Printing Press Co. 


Offices and Showrooms — 346 Broadway, New York 
Factory — DOVER, N. H. 


BUFFALO AGENTS: 
Drisco.__ & FLETCHER, Cor. Ellicott and North Division Streets. 

BOSTON AGENT: 
C. E. BixBy 


cage AGENT— 
. CHAMPLIN . 
ewes acinus AGENTS: 
R. W. HARTNETT Co. . . 


735 Stock Exchange Building. 


48 North Sixth Street. 


176 Federal Street. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


cc Ion 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 


























CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Stree 
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HALF-TONE BLACK, 5065. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE COTTRELL 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
THE MOST PERFECTLY CONSTRUCTED PRINTING MACHINE 











HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. € Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process colorwork, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. 4 Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 


Its Distinctive 


\ SPEED 











C. B. COTTRELL © SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 
U.S.PAPER EXPORT ASS'’N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 
































AE do not clam Hairfeld Cover to 
be the only paper for every job, 
but we do claim it has some supe- 
rior points that can be valuable to 
you. These are not imaginary, elusive points ; 
they are real live, tangible ones. They are 
features you can not find in other stocks and 
they are features that make live, energetic, 
handsome printed matter. 

The sample book of #airfield Cover will show you 


all of the superior points as well as every other good 
feature that the paper should have. 

It will also show you the White and the five colors in 
the three weights and two sizes in each, all pnnted in a 
particularly suggestive manner. 

If you haven’t the book, we shall be only too glad to 
send it and it certainly will be worth your while to ask for 





one. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 




















THE PAY-ROLL PAYS FOR 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press 








Will automatically feed, 
print and deliver any 
weight of stock from 
onion-skin tocardboard. 


Feeds from the top of the 
pile. 


Speed, 3,500 per hour. 





<m> 





Some of the Users 


ASHBY PRINTING Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


WILBERT GARRISON Co. 
New York. 


BRACELAND Bros. 
Philadelphia. 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor. 


LONGAKER, PRENTICE Co. 





Philadelphia. 


R. R. DoNnNELLEY & Sons Co. 
Chicago. 


CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co. 
Des Moines. 


Unitep Druc Co. 


Prints from flat forms. 
No expert required. 


Absolute register. 
Boston. 








<u> is i a <u> 








Size, inside chase, 1834 x 1214 inches. Price, $1,750, f. 0. b. New York. 





The Express Falcon Platen Press 


This press with Automatic Envelope Feed and Delivery is the fastest and most 
economical press for printing envelopes that has yet been produced. Speed, 4,500 
envelopes per hour. The Automatic Envelope Feed Attachment can be removed and 
the Hand-feed Board substituted in five minutes, when flat sheets can be fed at the 
speed of 3,000 to 3,500 per hour. | 


Price, $800, f. o. b. New York. 


Size, inside chase, 1054 x 75< inches. 





COLLIERS 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


Gentlemen,—We have had your Express Falcon Press 
in our place now about six months, and so far it has been 
entirely satisfactory to us. Weare running envelopes from 
3,500 to 5,000 per hour on it and getting very satisfactory 
results, and ako find that it can be hand fed at least 3,000 
per hour. The press is particularly adaptable to this sort 
of work as it has all the advantage of high speed and forms 
may still be changed on it as quickly as on an ordinary job 
press. So far we are very much pleased with its work. 


(Signed) FLtoyp E. WILDER, 
F , 
Ass’t Sup’t.  witH HAND FEED AND AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEED AND DELIVERY 
FOR FLAT STOCK 


FOR ENVELOPES 





Chicago Agent FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, 735 Stock Exchange 


Pilea Agent Amertcan Falcon Printing Press Co. 


R. W. HARTNETT Co., 48 N. Sixth St. 
Buffalo Agents OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York City 


Driscot, & FLETCHER, Cor. Ellicott 
and North Division Streets. 
Boston Agent 
Factory: DOVER, N. H. 


C. E. Bixsy, 176 Federal Street. 



































GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 











Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U. S. Patents 
Nos. 761,496, 763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 
779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 828,665, 813,215, 
846,923. Action has been commenced against 
Gullberg & Smith for making machines in 
infringement of patent No. 761,496, covering 
the Detector or Caliper. Sellers and users of 
the infringing machines are also liable. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 



































The Oswego and the Brown & Carver 


Cutters are the first in the world to be made as a specialty. 
The results speak for themselves. Ninety sizes and styles. 





Tiny 
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THE 30 AND 32 INCH ONTARIO POWER CUTTERS 


with Hand Drive attachment, are fast, powerful, convenient and accurate cutters, adapted for all classes of work. The high 
speed of cutter is obtained with a low speed of the driving-wheel, which indicates its easy action and the small power required 
to drive. They can also be driven by the hand-wheel with the same ease as the OSWEGO Hand-wheel Cutters. The knife- 
operating mechanism is self-contained, the crank connecting directly to the knife-bar, so that there is no weaving strain placed 
on the frames. ‘There are no overhanging bearings. An easy motion turns the knife, which makes one cut and then stops 
automatically after it has reached the top. The knife is backed solidly against the bar. There are no slots for the knife-bolts 
to slip in, the knife being instantly adjusted by a turn of the connecting rod. .The drive is with straight gears, the simplest, 
most effective and longest lived. ‘The table is heavily webbed and supported by two girders, front and back. The ability to 
use these machines for driving by either hand or power without any change of adjustment, and their easy operation, make them 
especially desirable machines. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NEEL GRAY, JE:, PROPRIETOR 





NE Main O 
W YORK ain Office and Works CHICAGO 


W. S. Timmis, Manager 
150 Nassau St., ’Phone, 4759 Beekman OSWEGO J. Mi, Tem, Siege 


and 203 Wooster St. NEW YORK 347 Dearborn St., ’Phone, 3699 Harrison 























SHERIDAN’S 
Power Clamp Book ‘Trimmer 


A FAST MACHINE 
FOR FINE WORK 

















Write for particulars and price 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56-58 Duane Street 
CHICAGO .. . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON, 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 
































Wonderful Possibilities 


In quality, increased production and decreased costs are promised not only the 
Lithographer but Letterpress Printers by the builders of Rubber Offset Presses 














It is an undisputed fact that the increased production is limited by the ability to 
feed sheets; Automatic Feeding is an absolute necessity and should be considered an 
integral part of the press. The question of which type of Automatic Feeder is better 
adapted to a high-speed rotary press is of as much importance as the make of press. 

The continuous System of Automatic Feeding, while comparatively new, has had 
five years of unqualified success on letterpresses, and to-day holds the undivided con- 
fidence of the best printing houses. 

Write us that you are interested. Place yourself in a position of at least learning 
fully the advantages of the modern way of the Continuous System of Automatic 
Feeding. 

ALL AUTOMATIC FEEDING WILL EVENTUALLY BE DONE 
BY THE CONTINUOUS SYSTEM 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OrricE — 185 Summer Street . . BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Arttanta, Ga., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cat., Pacific Coast Agents 


92 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany ; Paris, France 


























orthmore Bond 


(it has the crackle ) 





Is the most attractive and durable medium-priced 
bond paper on the market. The quality never fails 
to give satisfaction, and the price is conducive to its 
continued use. The great demand for a bond paper 
of many weights and colors for stationery and printed 
forms is squarely met by the large stocks of these items 


we carry. Ask us for samples and prices. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, anp NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


60. INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS., anp 309 Broapway, NEW YORK CITY 




















Practice 


| Makes Perfect 


For a quarter of a century The Challenge Machinery 
Company has made the Challenge-Gordon Job Press, 
each year making it better than it was the year 
before. The result is that to-day the 


Challenge-Gordon 


is a machine in which every part has been specialized 
and brought to the highest point of efficiency — a de- 
pendable machine which produces high quality work 
rapidly. Write for our booklet giving the details of 
construction. There is much food for thought in such 
exclusive features as the counterbalanced platen, 
equalized platen block, one-piece noiseless ink disc, 
superior cam construction, etc. Our booklet gives 
the details. Send for it. 














Sold by 
Dealers 
Everywhere 





Manufactured by 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Salesroom and 
Warehouse 
194-196 Fifth Ave. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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t MANUFACTURERS 0 iF : 
LETTER-PRESS 
LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
PRI NTING INKS ' 


CINCINNATI :-- NEW YORK -::- CHICAGO :-- ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO: PHILADELPHIA:: SAN FRANCISCO:- TORONTO 
a ACLU Vee 1 A?) 4 - 10) 4 (ol -N io) ee ed pele). 





THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
HALF-TONE ART BROWN, 945-07, 














Multiple Push Button Automatic 
Speed Control 


PATENTED 


For the Electrical Operation of all kinds of Printing Presses and 
every known form of machine which requires precise, 
accurate, instant and infallible control. 


Extraordinary results are accomplished by ‘‘ THE KOHLER 
SYSTEM.” 


We have designed and manufactured under our patents, special 
controlling devices for application to all kinds of machinery, exceed- 


ing in value ONE MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

We have not only assured safety to the operators, but have greatly 
increased the output and utility of the machinery equipped. 

It is an investment — not an expense. 

Its first cost is greater, but its dividends are infallible. 


KOHLER BROTHERS 


Contracting Electrical Engineers and Manufacturers 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO LONDON OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue Main Offices, 277 Dearborn St. 56 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 


Cable Address, All Offices, ‘“‘RELHOK’’— Lieber Code 











The above is from one of our new Bulletins (just issued). Printers will find 
it well worth their while to send for it. 
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To the Trade: We beg to announce a new 


‘i Coes Knife 


which we are selling as our“ New 
Process” Knife. We have been 
oe this knife in its improved form 
for over a year to our largest customers 


‘with the best results. 
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It is sold on our regular list at no 
advance in price. 

Following our established habit of 
raising quality to the customer at no 
extra expense to him. 


ee) 


COES’ RECORDS Same package. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


abn Same warrant. Ask us. 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package O. 
(1901). 
First to print and sell by a oring oes 


‘*printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


geet org been naa Wencene, Miacaadlinnstts 
COES 
Is Always Best! 


























New YORK islstl ik es —— 21 Murray Street 
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Don’t get mad and kick the Cat 


———< 


Pictures Talk 


Every progressive printer and pub- 
lisher should use Chalk Plates. 


Why not make them 
talk for you? 


They are simple, quickly made and inexpensive. Tell us 
your needs and WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW to make 
your own illustrations and stereotype standing matter. Double 
your forms and save presswork. We guarantee your success. 
Write us—our experience will be of value to you. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


111 FLEET STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENG. 





IMPORTANT 
POINTS 


manifestly prominent in the construction of the 
Peerless Job Presses and Cutters 


Durability 


Smooth, perfect operation 
Produces highest quality of work 


Spay cere ae 


Peerless-Gem Lever Paper Cutter 
Four Sizes 








“Inks with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 


nm {INKS} 7. 


World OF EVERY DESCRIPTION that 


Standard DRY COLORS. work 


= and | VARNISHES, Etc. |‘! _ 
ou sta 

Color NEW YORK ‘ 
Process aah — Street finish 
Inks CHICAGO 


355-7-9 S. Clark Street 
Poole Bros. Building 





























OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG tells an 
interesting story of how these machines are made, 
and what they will do. Ask for it. 





P — a, r 
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Peerless it 


inting Press 
Six Sizes 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Peerless Printing Press Co. 
THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson St.. PALMYRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 














THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle. 














The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








In a man or machine it’s much the same. Some are always 
ailing; some never are. 

The grit that never lets up, lets down, or lets go, is that Optimus 
quality that works right up into the power all the time; that is 
always ready; that nothing disturbs. It is the backbone that makes 
hard work easy; that gives exact and long service at high speed; 
that saves forms to unequaled production. 

It is a remarkable quality of a remarkable press. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 
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Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 








An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 

Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 
of all such work in ordinary binderies. 

The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page 
ranging from 10 x 13¥%2 to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 


All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 









































You can give more for the money — 
You can get more for your work — 


By being familiar with the many advantages of 


BUCKEYE 
COVERS 


@ Recently a prominent Chicago printer was asked to figure on a large catalogue for which 
the customer had selected a fifteen-cent cover. The customer said he wanted that stock 
used unless the printer could suggest a less costly cover of approximately the same quality. 
@ The printer's answer was to submit a sample of BUCKEYE COVER and to quote 
his price, which the customer accepted without getting further estimates. 
He did not have to look twice to see that the use of BUCKEYE COVER meant 
a better looking catalogue as well as a substantial saving. 

@ This incident is merely one of many showing how cover-wise printers are eliminating 
competition by remembering that 


“It is Impossible to Match Buckeye Quality 
at Anywhere Near the Buckeye Price.” 


@ BUCKEYE COVERS constitute a distinc and definite opportunity for the progressive 
printer. They are good covers as well as good value, made in all the popular weights 
and finishes, and available in a variety of beautiful colors not found in any other line. 

@ You can not make money in the printing business by cutting prices or offering “ something 
just as good,” but at the same time you will find the average customer cares more for 
results than specifications, and will appreciate being shown the superiority of BUCKEYE 
COVERS over the inferior stock (often a higher-priced stock) he had contemplated using. 


@ Write to-day for further information about BUCKEYE 
COVERS, together with address of our nearest jobber. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 







































THE BEUSTER || gms none 
ELECTROTYPES ai 1an0| 


Bear the ear-mark of 


‘‘A Little Better than Expected 


—In Unexcelled Service.”’ 











just in proportion 
If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- Yas your engraving 
grade printing, and are one of those “‘hard-to-suit”’ plant is equipped 
buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most # .. to produce the best results 
exacting requirement. with the least trouble and 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES expense. Engravers who 


know say that the cheapest 


AND QUICK SERVICE anil ‘ as well as the best way to 


COST you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. — a proofs is to pull them on 


_ It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities, and a 
visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 


Special Automobile Service at your command. The Reliable Proof Press 





Write for prices and you'll get some interesting information besides, 


abi i , th alizi lat d oth sons 
THE BEUSTE ELECTROTYPING wuhy all the etter Leow houses use “ NELIANCE™ presecs exclusively. 
COMP ANY 126 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. ticico“*0. $"x: 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. inte ragniny Vaannduny-a, Sis Ceeaats 
Phone, Harrison 2657. A. W. PENROSE & CO. Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 




















The name POTTER on Printing 
Machinery is a guarantee of 
highest excellence. 


Potter Printing Press Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











Newspaper Presses 
Lithograph Presses 
Rotary Offset Presses 
Rotary Bag Presses 
Special Rotary Presses 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, 735 Stock Exchange Building, CHICAGO 
WESTERN SALES AGENT 

















etter paper— 
more profit 











Your cost record for labor shows little difference 
between one letter-head job on poor paper and another 
on good. 

Your profits are vastly different. Cheap paper begets 
cheap prices. Good paper raises the value of the job 
throughout in the eyes of the customer. Use 





the paper for distinctive stationery 


and you get the dest prices. 

Its remarkable body and clear smooth surface make 
possible such high-grade work that your customer can 
see the difference. Its advantages as business station- 
ery are so evident he is willing to pay the bigger price. 

You make more on every part of the job. You pay 
from 2 to 5 cents a pound less for Swan Linen than for 
many papers not so strong. 

Start with Swan Linen— compare profits. 

FREE — Sample sheets and portfolio of prize letter- 
heads full of suggestions to printers. Write to-day. 


The Central Ohio Paper Company 
74 Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 





TYPE-CASTER-TYPE 





Should be of uniform height 
and body, and line with foundry type and 
free from burrs, or it will make extra work 
in the make-ready. 


Should be solid 


or it will not stand up in stereotyping or 
long on the press; it will drop and shrink. 
See if it is solid by breaking. 


Should be equal to foundry type 
in quality, accuracy of the height, body 
and finish. 


Should cost less than half 
of the foundry prices, regardless of ex- 
press charges, etc. 


Nuernberger-Rettig Type 


will stand the above tests. Send for sam- 
ples and see. 





UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE-CASTING 
MACHINE COMPANY  Ziciigt™ sueioon stanet 








PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 














QUALITY means more business. 
TIME-SAVING means a larger output. 
QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower 
cost of production mean PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equip- 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to. your 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 
the requirements of your art. 

Write for BULLETINS and further information. 











THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELEcTRIC Co. 


CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 











BARGAINS IN 
LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESSES 


We have taken in trade for our Improved Machines 
with Air Cylinders the Lithographic Presses de- 
scribed below, which will be sold at very low prices 
if ordered before we are obliged to remove them 
from the offices where they are now running: 





Cottrell, taking stone 34 x 48 inches 
Campbell ‘ s< 6836 x 48 a 
Campbell ‘*‘ ss 629 x 43 “a 
Potter - « 30x46 ” 


They are all in good condition, having recently 
been overhauled, and can be shipped promptly. 





For prices and further particulars, address 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Electric Annihilator 





A preparation with which the pressman can 
overcome the trouble caused by electricity 
in paper in very dry or cold weather. 

cE ES 
DIRECTIONS—Wet the bottom sheet of the tympan with a sponge or rag dampened with 


the Electric Annihilator, then make ready; having made ready, take a sponge or rag dampened 
with the Electric Annihilator, and wipe off the feed table, the sheet board and the fly sticks. 




















MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BRANCHES : CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 








407-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















Engravings you should have our Scale of Prices, 
the most complete, comprehensive and consistent scale 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the necessity for cor- 


UR PRICES are popular. If you are a ‘buyer :) 
respondence is practically eliminated. 























Revolution Presses” 


So 
Direct-Drive, High-Speed 
Two 


FATT ab Beis ef 


SS am A 


Send for our new Descriptive Circular explaining the 
Many Valuable Features of these Machines: 


Direct-Drive Bed Motion Automatic Oiling Provisions Variable Roller Vibration 

Absolute and Everlasting Register Lengthened Base Line Interchangeable Rollers 

Rigid Frame Construction Adjustable Air Chambers _ Patent Form-roller Lift 

Powerful Impression Supports Complete Ink Distribution Safety Gripper Motion 

Four Extra-wide Full-length Tracks Minute Fountain Adjustment Curtain Sheet Delivery 

Wedge Impression Adjustment Ink Fountain Trip Springless Fly Delivery 
Cylinder Advancing Adjustment 





Lithographic, Drum Cylinder, All-Size or Fixed-Size Magazine or Newspaper Rotaries. 





Further particulars and prices on application to 


New YorK OFFICE WALTER SCOTT & Co. CHICAGO OFFICE 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
MOoNADNOCK BLOCK 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 








41 ParK Row 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE”’ 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE’”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 





“LISBON BOND” 


A HIGH-CLASS BOND PAPER 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 
EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
In Heavier Weights for Domestic Use. 
Unequaled at the Price. 


IT MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street - NEW YORK 


London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires, 
Bombay, ‘Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘* PARTRACOM.” 














BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 

Reducing Machines, 

Stone-grinding 

Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 

Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 

@ Sole agents for the 

United States and Can- 


ada for the genuine 


Columbia Transfer Pa- 


Bronze 
Powders 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 





per— none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 


We do Repairing 





“MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER & CO. micicry—sototen, NJ. San Francisco 


Office — M Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE : No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 


WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Dexter Feeding Machines 


4 ) 
A res " ~ 
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A DEXTER PILE-FEEDER 


LOADED FOR A FULL DAY’S RUN 


WITH THE TRUCK-LOADING SYSTEM 


Practically no time is lost in loading 


Over 2,000 of these Feeders in constant operation 


























DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
cal 


Sa eal 
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Dexter Folders and Cutters 


\WVIALUINVLLNN | 


The Dexter Automatic Clamp Cutting Machine 


The best cutter investment upon the market to-day. 


The Dexter Jobbing Book Folder The Dexter Combination Periodical Folder 


For general jobbing work Particularly adapted for pasted and trimmed work 


Write for full particulars 








Mats Orice ax Facrons | DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO 























If you could 


increase the output of your presses 
from 10 to 30 per cent, reduce the 
loss from waste stock and improve 
the register on your work, wouldn’t 
you be interested ? 


The Hammer 


Paper Lift 


will do this—and we are willing to 
send you one on trial so you can 
convince yourself that you need it. 

Now is the time to order. Just send us the 


name and size of the press you will use it on 
and we will do the rest. 


Manufactured only by 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


340-342 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dinse, Page 
€& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 
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rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


[’ is distinguished for the 





SELLING AGENTS 
, reise. es ce se NEw York, N.Y. 


CERO CO... 6 ke CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN « «  »(GHICAGO,; TEs. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . TORONTO, ONT. 
T. W. & . . LONDON, ENG. 


. % - BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. .... . .SypNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CaPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 




















Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, Two-letter Linotypes. 

All wom parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good a slug 
as from a new machine. 











Price, $2,000, f. 0. b. Chicago. Easy terms. 





Prompt delivery. All machines sold with 

new matrices and new spacebands. This 

is the only company that rebuilds Linotypes, 

that maintains a regular force of machinists 

and is equipped with up-to-date machinery. 

@ We have an exclusive special license to 

use patented attachments in rebuilding Lino- 

type machines. @ All parts used by us in - —_ 

rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the ini ies Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype | WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


cee eee nM, cneral Manager. 945-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 























In Spite of All Comparison 


the product S our plant sets the standard of QUALITY. It’s the con- 
stant surpassing of all previous efforts that creates a standard of MERIT. 


















Never in the history of Ink production has the user of high quality ‘‘ Printers’ Ink’’ been favored with the 
opportunity of obtaining a strictly full value at a moderately low price — and better, with a guarantee tied 
to it. Take for example our famous 


Boxer Black 


(AT 25 CENTS) 


It’s an investment where you are bound to realize substantial results. Suppose you write us, let us send you 
samples, showing the beautiful and lasting luster. 























= SEND FOR Our NEw SPECIMEN Boe [ 


| The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


a Main OFFICE AND FACTORY 



















ry Antena nel EF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


























With Over 


3300 


Users 


Probably we can refer you 
to a nearby someone who 
can speak from experience 






















Wire 


Stitcher 

a of the Boston Wire Stitcher 
Motor and Boston Staple Binder. 
amma if you are interested, write 





American 
Type Founders Co. 


General Selling Agent 





















Set in the Peerless Adtype, GLOBE GOTHIC BOLD 














NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 
FOR THE PRINTER 





Seybold 20th Century 











I WILL furnish correctly square stock to my presses. 
I WILL furnish an accurately cut product to my customers. 
I WILL increase my capacity and decrease the cost of production. 


I WILL buy a Seybold 20th Century Cutter so that I may faithfully 
keep the above resolutions. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 
Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VENNEY & Co. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 


Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 

































R. Hoe & Co.’s Rotary 
Web Perfecting Presses 


For MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS and BOOKS 












One of the EIGHT 96-page Rotary Magazine Presses printing Munsey’s Magazine and other publications. Running speed 


per hour: 36,000 signatures of 16 pages, 72,000 signatures of 8 pages. The Frank A. Munsey 
Company also have a 384-page Hoe Multi-Color Magazine Press. 


Among the other users of our Rotary Presses for Magazine, Periodical and Book Printing are the following: 





P. F. Collier & Son-- Two Presses printing ‘‘ Collier's Weekly,” Isaac Goldmann Company — 48-page Press, printing “ Wilshire’s 
six Book Web Presses, one Multi-Color Cover Press. Magazine,” ‘‘ Elite Styles,’’ ‘“‘ Queen Magazine.’ 
Curtis Publishing Company — Four 32-page Presses with Folder, Carey Printing Company — One 32-page and one 48-page Press, 
Wire-Stapling and Cover-Feeding Attachments, also one 72-page printing ‘‘ The Housewife’’ and other periodicals. 
and Cover Press, printing ‘*‘ The Saturday Evening Post.’ The Home Herald — 64-page Press with Cover Feeders, printing also 
William ee on tae ten Periodicals and Book Presses, ““Vick's Magazine.” 
printing Smart Set, The Gentlewoman, The Home Monthly, The .H. — One 80- d " Magazine and Peri- 
Paragon Monthly, Home Patterns, Telephone Books, Metropolitan Ww &, Gomaatt pio Ba tr sel call ier — ee 
and Rural Home, "Magazine of My steries. ; Na 
Theo. L. De Vinne & Company — One Magazine Press, two Rotary The Christian Standard — Two 32-page ee ; re 
Art Presses, printing ‘‘The Century Magazine” and ‘‘St. Nicholas.” aie pubiebing gee Fe Portetiest Pramas with Wine- 
Renesas tains < Pek eeenas Maes, eee an ‘ape ies ments. sel 
treet mith — age Press, printing ‘‘ Popular Magazine” anc 
J.J. Little & Ives Company — 64-page Press, printing “‘ Pearson's other cailcnions. ies I . : ” 
ie omrn J. <. Arakelyan — 64-page Press, printing ‘‘ Christian Endeavor 
Harper’s Magazine. World’’ and “‘ The Wellspring.”’ 
Scribner’s Magazine. Royal Arcanum Bulletin — 24-page Press. 
Methodist Book Concern —Two Presses, printing ‘‘ The Christian 26 Pr tino Ske 
Advocate,’ ** World-Wide Missions,” ad other publications. Coowel Eeeepins nan —Sepane Pees, printing — 
Western Methodist Book Concern— Printing Sunday-School To-day’s Magazine. 
Lesson Books. : ne na Park’s Floral Magazine. 
Riverside Printing Company — Printing ‘“‘ Forester,”’ “* Bee-Hive, U. S. Government Printing Office — Several Machines. 
rn ee The Franklin P: — Printing ‘‘ The American Boy." 
Norman L. Munro — ‘ Family Story Paper” and other publications. J = “se c ages pected “U.S. Official Postal Guide.” 
Prudential Insurance Company — Fine illustrated work. iat," g 7S. suide. 
— Two Periodical Presses. . 
Frank Tousey Publishing House sui seats ‘ Strand Magazine, Tit-Bits, Woman’s Life, Sunday Stories, 
Trow Directory. Printing and Bookbinding Co.— 64-page Sunday Compeston. Answers, Aldine Publishing Com- 
Magazine Press. pany, Cassell & Co., People’s Friend, Temple Press, 
Jersey City Printing Company — One 64-page and one 144-page L’ Illustration, Nos Loisirs, La Domenica Del Corriere, 
Book Perfecting Press. L’Amore Illustrato. 


Our Rotary Web Perfecting Presses are also used by most of the large edition printers of Catalogues, Almanacs, 
Pamphlets, Coffee Wrappers, Premium Lists, etc. 


If you have long runs it will pay you to investigate these Machines. 


Principal Offices —504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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8 Rue de Chateaudun 
PARIS, FRANCE 






Borough Road 
LONDON, S. E., ENG. 


160 St. James Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


143 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






192 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 

































HAMILTON 


Customers are 


Satisfied Customers ! 
The only kind we want. 








The thousands of testi- 
monial letters we have 
received from satisfied cus- 
tomers will explain why 
Hamilton’s Modern Print- 
ing-office Furniture has re- 
mained the standard for 
more than twenty-five years. 

Our best and most stead- 
fast customers are those who 
in the past have tried to use 
cheaper furniture — imita- 
tions of the Hamilton kind. 

The Best is Always 
the Cheapest. 


Don’t take our word for 
all this, but send for our 
new booklet, ‘‘ Printing- 
office Economy,’’ and see 
what the customer says. 
You will see the actual floor 
plans of the composing- 
rooms in more than thirty 
representative printing con- 
cerns, and you will have 
the printers’ own statements 
as to the remarkable results 
accomplished. We Want 
to Show You. 








Letter Boards, Chase Racks and Drawers. 
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One side of the Ramaley Stone Frame, showing Furniture and Reglet Racks. The other side contains 


THE RAMALEY STONE FRAME 


This frame, only recently placed on the market, is attracting much attention, and we expect it to become the 


most popular of all modern stone frames. 


It is of convenient size, taking a stone surface 36 x 60 inches, or an iron 


surface 39 x 63 inches, and every inch of the cubic contents is utilized to the very best advantage. There is a large 
assortment of reglet and furniture in convenient lengths. The additional equipment consists of thirteen letter boards, 
six large sort drawers, thirty-three job-chase racks, metal furniture and tool drawers, open bins, etc. The list price, 
including stone surface, is $135, less all regular and special discounts. 








SPECIAL NOTICE No. 1 


We have just published a special 
booklet, containing 32 pages, with em- 
bossed cover in three colors, showing 
floor plans in more than thirty repre- 
sentative composing rooms in American 
printing-offices, many of them being 
the largest and best known printing 
and publishing concerns in the United 
States. It shows what others have 
done in attempting to solve the prob- 
lems with which they were confronted, 
and this showing of actual layouts will 
be of great value to every new con- 
cern about to start, and will prove a 
revelation to many old concerns who 
still hesitate in making the change to 
modern equipment. A copy will be 
mailed postpaid to every enquiring 
printer. 








SPECIAL NOTICE No. 2 


We wish to announce the publica- 
tion of another handsome sixteen-page 
circular, really a supplement to our 
Furniture Catalogue No. 14. In this 
circular we show a variety of new 
goods which we have placed on the 
market since our last catalogue came 
from the press. The showing embraces 
modern stone frames, including the 
Ramaley, Metropolitan and Universal ; 
the Masterman Composing Cabinet; 
American Drying Rack; Tracy Steel- 
run Stands; a _ new series of type and 
rule cases and other articles of im- 
proved furniture which will appeal to 
every progressive printing-office pro- 
prietor. Each articleis illustrated and 
described in detail. A copy of this 
circular is free for the asking. 








THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


When we announced our great improvement in our Wood Type we were positive of the 
W OOD { PE direct benefit which printers would derive in the use of Wood Type of absolutely uniform 
height, something never before attainable in wood. It cost us thousands of dollars to per- 
fect our machines, but the results warranted the outlay. WE HAVE NOT HAD A SINGLE COMPLAINT IN REGARD 


TO THE HEIGHT OF OUR WOOD TYPE SINCE INSTALLING THESE MACHINES NEARLY TWO YEARS AGO. 


THE HAMILTON MFG C Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

@ e Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
ALL PROMINENT DEALERS HANDLE HAMILTON GOODS 
We A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by Picas and Nonpareils, mailed free to every enquiring Printer. “@az 
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Prepare fora Will You Accept This 
Prosperous Year Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 
Business revival means sii in rail aes iain: i le 


2 money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
many new corporations. business men hows written ten books—2,079 pages 
—1I,497 vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In 


them is the best of all that they know about 
Have our sample of —Position-Getting 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 


e —Collections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
\ —Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 

—Cost-keeping —Handling Customers _pBusiness Generalship 

—Organization —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 


—Retailing -—Short-cuts and Meth- and hundreds and hun- 


—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 

—Manufacturing department of business. ness subjects. 
a A9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 


4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6and7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
a wa S an or ou ma mail ; pages 12 to 15 withthe great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 

e 


you may get a completeset—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in col- 











ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
m1Ss an or =f events Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
———The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago——= 
Send Tr / / If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
0 am és NOW e my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 
descr.ptive booklet. I'll read it. 2011 
Name 
Address — 


Monasch Lithographing Co. Baines 
500-510 Fifth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. = 
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Is where your money goes—compositors’ salaries. 
Save ten to twenty per cent of this expense by using 


ofl 

oT 

Of 
STANDARD LINE & 
UNIT SET TYPE 
of 

Of 
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Srenen Srna 


Made only by Inland Type Foundry 


Set in Condensed Foster Saint Louis Chicago New York 


stneti=t 


SRS nanane ena one nen enero enero 


24-Point Swastika Outline Border No. 240006 














REGISTER HOOKS 


Something New Again 


Sectional Grooved Narrow Margin Narrow Margin 
Register Block with Hook ‘*Style D’’ Register Hook Dittman Register Hook 


All manufactured by WESEL under the guarantee of 
“WESEL QUALITY” 


The Latest and Best in Grooved Blocks 





SEY MACHINERY anv SUPPLIES: ror ¥ 
- _ PRINTERS, ELECTROTYPERS anv 
"PHOTO -- ENGRAVERS 


| MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
seme) 70°80 Cranberry St. Borough of Brooklyn: 


» So W. YORK CITY 


, Nee 
} AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
eS 


ee 


S 


The speediest, most accurate, economical, and labor-saving block with 
hooks ever placed on the market 


(Hooks are self-contained, although shown apart in illustration) 





WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Machinery and Appliances Wa for Printers, Electrotypers 
Stereotypers and “OX Photo-engravers 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK, ro Spruce Street CHICAGO, 329 Dearborn Street 









































Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 


Magazine 


Quick-change 


Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 

Two 

Full 
Fonts of 

Two-letter 


Matrices 


The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


1 4-pt. The mac 


hine that has created a furore 
in the printing world 


Model No. 4 
























Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 
on any length of line up to 30 ems. 


14-pt. 


In Less than 





a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 


Entirely 






Different 


Faces can be 






Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 






those in 








use 

Without Any 
Lifting 

Whatever 








The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 





To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 





States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 





TORONTO, CANADA 


































f O. Form 20 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Telegraph 


Au oem TAKEN BY THIS COMPANY ARE aera TO THE FoLLowInG TERMS 

ag ween der of the following aememns and this Compaus that the said Company shall not be liable for dawazesariog 

¢ to transmit or Geli ver. or for aor errar la the trausmuission or delivery ot an care’! whether es trom fleg- 

higence of a servants - other~ ive. or for delays from luterrupuon uf the working of its ines. for errors ia cypher or 0 oben  AaSSRNA C8 tue 

errors from illegible writing. Le: ond the atuount received for ding same. To gua uard against errors the Company et! mM repe . » tele. 

oan for. ‘on extra panna of one-halt the regular rate, acdint that case it shall uot be liable for damages Duyond afty Gnes rr Scouns 
received for sending and —— or 

orrect tn the t n of messages can be lnsured by contract in writing. stating agreed amount of risk. and payment of pre 

mium thereon. a at the following f rates, in addition to the usual charges for repeating qmessages. visUne per cent for any daisave but 

ai 2. ter 


forward t be telegram by any other 





\t 
Samae ages ae the sane De claltied in writing. witaio sixty days after ihe raceipect tecegram for (ranygussiun Noen in ployee of the Fo oupany 
elall vary tl 
% JENKINS Gen. 8 Winn Mao 4. W BARBER. Supt.. Toronto, 
& SIL SON Supe Yassraree B Be INO, F RICHARDSON, Supe. patrons Que. Jas. KENT, 
P. Ww. IDE. Supt. St. John. N. 


aiT, Ager 
SENT BY | Rxe’p sy | To Saext | Tir Fivep | Cuscs 


Send the following Messege, subject to the ebove terms, which ore hereny ogrecd we: 

















a480 ra vr fy 
40 via Eastern Azores 


Buenosayres Oct.24 


Tortype 
Toronto 


Enixo Doublemag abatinetur ten blandrata bestpapers Inceppo six 


Noublamag Linotynes. 


TRANSLATION. 
canadian-Anerican Lfnotype Corporation, 
Toronto. 
Sverything 0. K. amd running smoothly. Double Magazine Linotype 
has been approved by ten representatives of best papers. Ship 


as soon as possible six Nouble Magazine Linotypes. 


Serra. 


@ READ THE NOTICE AND AGREEMENT AT THE TOP 





Besides above order, we have received others recently for Eight 
Standard 14-point Linotypes for LA RAZON, BUENOS AIRES; 
Two Double-Magazine Linotypes for MONTEVIDEO and Two 
for RIO JANEIRO. 


THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT, OTTAWA, has 
recently installed Five of our Double-Magazine Linotypes. The 
Toronto Globe, Toronto, Canada, has just placed an order with us 
for Seven Linotypes, and the London Free Press, London, Canada, for 
Four Linotypes, all for immediate delivery. The above orders were 
all placed after test and trial of machines in comparison with 
American-made Linotypes. 











Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
70 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 




















LET US OPEN THE 
DOOR OF TH: 
YEAR DARINGLY 
AND EXPECTANTLY, 
FOR THe WORLD IS 
YET YOUNG AND 
TH: GOD OF GQDD 














WILL HAS ONLY 

BEGUN TO MAKE 

KNOWN ITO US His 
REASURIS | [is 


LMASON CLARKE 
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The Henry 0. Shepard Company, 
Printers and Binders, 
130 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Designed and lettered by 
F. J. TREZISE, 
Instructor Inland Printer Technical School and 
[. T. U. Course in Printing. 





Copyright, 1909, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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Terms< Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


STRIVING FOR THE IDEAL IN JOURNALISM: LITERARY PROPAGANDA OF AN INFLUENTIAL 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. 


A2OMETHING new in daily 
journalism! An organ of 
the good in life which denies 
the right of the bad—of 
scandal, immorality and dis- 
aster — to the “ scare heads.” 
A newspaper which finds so 
much of good to report that 
the vile is unavoidably 
crowded out. Such a possi- 
bility seemed to warrant 
THE INLAND PRINTER in 
sending a staff writer to ascertain how such an 
extraordinary journal is conducted. 

On August 25 last a Pittsburg journalist was 
summoned to Boston by the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society and informed that his advice was 
wanted in the matter of establishing a daily paper. 
In a week’s time the preliminary plans were out- 
lined, the Chicago architect who had designed the 
original building was called on, and an 80 by 60 
foot extension was arranged, the demolition of 
four apartment houses that occupied the land 
was commenced, and two straight-line perfecting 
presses were ordered in Chicago. The work of 
constructing the building was commenced on Sep- 
tember 16. Two shifts of workmen were employed. 
On October 17 the first public announcement and 
request to Christian Scientists to subscribe for the 
newspaper was made. In the Christian Science 
Sentinel, on the same date, the following notice 
was printed: “ Christian Scientists who are con- 
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nected with the newspaper business in any capacity 
are requested to send their names and addresses; 
also full particulars as to training, experience and 
present employment, to the trustees of the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, Falmouth and St. Paul 
streets, Boston, without delay.” From numerous 
responses an editorial, business, reportorial and 
advertising staff was selected from all parts of the 
United States and some foreign countries. On 
November 24 the building was practically com- 
plete, the whole plant installed, two presses —a 
double-width quadruple and a special single — 
a three-table stereotype equipment, eight Lino- 
types added to two already in use, an up-to-date 
composing-room and mailing-room. On Novem- 
ber 25 a handsome twelve-page seven-column 
paper was issued and distributed on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day. This was remarkably quick 
work, but better still it is good work. The plant is 
designed for prompt enlargement. A pit is ready 
for a third press. Another deck is planned for the 
double-width quadruple press, and land is provided 
for an extension to the building. The offices and 
workrooms are roomy, well-lighted, perfectly ven- 
tilated and furnished in perfect taste. There is 
convenience and comfort in all departments. No 
other staff of newspaper men and mechanics that 
we have observed in a wide experience is so com- 
fortably housed. There are, however, no cuspi- 
dors, neither smoking nor chewing nor profanity, 
for all, except a few of the mechanical force, are 
Christian Scientists, and, therefore, these refined 
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furnishings will be undamaged for many years. 
These people do their work with such harmonious 
(but real) hustling that one might think himself 
in a banking institution. It is unprofessional, of 
course; but it can not be denied that they do things 
right and exceedingly quick, without the inspira- 
tion of murky, smoky atmospheres, dirty floors, 
whittled desks and the solace of putting their feet 
on the tables. 

The Christian Science Monitor is the work of 
new men, instructed as to general policy by the 
trustees, who manage the society and publish the 
Christian Science Journal (monthly), the Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel (weekly) and Der Herold 
der Christian Science (monthly). In 1883 Mrs. 
Eddy founded the Christian Science Journal, of 
which she was the first editor and publisher. In 
1897 she established the Christian Science Senti- 
nel. In 1898 she transferred these valuable prop- 
erties to trustees as a gift, to be operated for the 
support of the church. Mrs. Eddy retains control 
of her great copyrighted works, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,” “ Miscella- 
neous Writings,” etc., the profits on the sale of 
which constitute her sole income other than from 
investments of her capital. 

Mrs. Eddy gave her approval to the Christian 
Science Monitor, and expressed her desire to have 
it issued on Thanksgiving Day. This was the 
incentive that produced such extraordinary results 
in so short a time. Her loyal and numerous fol- 
lowers are eager to carry out her wishes, knowing 
that these have been wisely matured before they 
are expressed. It is this loyal spirit that insures 
the success of the Monitor in quality and in circu- 
lation, and financially. Christian Scientists, we 
are informed, are eager readers of the literature 
of the cult, and although the monthly Journal is 
sold for 20 cents, and the weekly Sentinel for 5 
cents, the large circulation has made them profit- 
able without carrying any outside advertising. 
This same loyal spirit has dotted the world with 
magnificent churches. It is this spirit, also, that 
raised $2,000,000 and built the splendid temple at 
Boston in two years. Before it was finished 
notices had to be printed requesting friends not to 
send any further subscriptions. In 1883 Mrs. 
Eddy, in “ Miscellaneous Writings,” stated why a 
paper like the Monitor is wanted, in these words: 
“Looking over the newspapers of the day, one 
naturally reflects that it is dangerous to live, so 
loaded with disease seems the very air. These 
descriptions carry fears to many minds, to be 
depicted in some future time upon the body. A 
periodical of our own will counteract to some extent 
this public nuisance; for, through our paper, at 
the price at which we shall issue it, we shall be 
able to reach many homes with healing purify- 
ing thought.” In the first announcement of the 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Monitor: the policy and purpose of the paper is 
announced under Mrs. Eddy’s prefiguration of it, 
printed above, thus: ‘“ The last clause of the 
above quotation strikes the key-note for the Moni- 
tor and what it will stand for. It is this ‘ healing, 
purifying thought’ that not only Christian Scien- 
tists, but the better class of people everywhere, 
are demanding to-day. The tide is ‘ at the turn’; 
the current of human thought is setting in the 
direction of that which alone is real—the good 
that men do and not the evil. All over the land 
there has been and is a call from the fathers and 
mothers who feel their responsibility in this direc- 
tion, who are asking for a paper that will supply 

















CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY BUILDING AT BOSTON. 


The four and two story extensions were added to accommodate the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


vital current news, the things we want to know 
and ought to know about our fellowmen, but 
which are submerged in the daily tidal-wave of 
crime and disaster which the ordinary newspaper 
would have us believe sweeps over the world. 
There is a field, and a wide one, for a clean news- 
paper, and it is this field which the Monitor is 
entering.” 

The Christian Science Monitor issues four edi- 
tions daily, except Sunday, with two editorial 
shifts. The national edition is produced by the 
news and foreign staffs; New England edition by 
the news, foreign and city staffs; city and “ The 
Last ” editions by the news, city, foreign and finan- 
cial staffs. In effect there are three distinct news- 
papers, all matter local to any edition being elimi- 
nated from the others. The news is obtained from 
the United Press Associations (Publishers’ and 
Scripps-McRae) over a leased wire, and from cor- 
respondents in all large cities in the United States 
and in foreign countries. The stock quotations 
are received on a ticker in the composing-room. 

Its editorial policy necessitates very pains- 
taking editing, and much telegraphic matter that 
comes in is rejected or condensed to the shortest 
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MASS., FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 


14. PRICE TWO CENTS. 
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statement possible. It is recognized that every- 
thing that happens is news, but the relative impor- 
tance of what happens is determined by a process 
exactly the reverse of what obtains in the ordinary 
newspaper office. Real news is winnowed from 
the chaff of the sensational, which latter is either 
ignored or relegated to the “ also present” class. 
The impure is rigidly suppressed. It is not to be 
supposed that in two weeks’ time the editorial 
policy has been perfected. The plans are progres- 
sive, and, proceeding from a sound foundation, 
this interesting experiment will be developed and 
improved steadily. 

Already the mail circulation exceeds that of any 
other daily. Subscriptions are coming in fast from 
all parts of this country and some from abroad. In 
one day over one thousand five hundred yearly ($5) 
and half-yearly ($3) subscriptions were received. 
It is on sale on news-stands throughout New Eng- 
land at 2 cents per copy. It is the only Christian 
Science periodical for which advertisements are 
taken, except that in the Journal the cards of prac- 
titioners and churches are printed without display, 
forming a valuable and necessary directory. It is 
characteristic of the conservatism of this body 
that no practitioner is permitted to insert his card 
until he has practiced successfully for three years. 
The advertisements in the Christian Science 
Monitor are edited. So far, more advertisements 
have been rejected than have been accepted. No 
apparent exaggeration of a fact is permitted. For 
example, an advertisement was received which 
stated that an article was (say) $7.65, value $10. 
The advertiser was notified that if it could be made 
to read (say) $7.65, formerly sold for $10, it would 
be accepted. This was the fact and the advertiser 
admitted the latter and truer statement to be 
stronger and better advertising. Advertising so 
conscientiously edited must have great influence 
with the readers. No advertisement which makes 
a direct appeal for business to Christian Scientists 
as such is admitted. 

Typographically, these publications, reductions 
of which are printed herewith, are very creditable 
and clean. An interesting detail is a unit system 
of sizes of the publications. The Journal is the 
unit, the Sentinel is two units, or twice the size of 
the Journal, the Monitor is four units, or four times 
the size of the Jowrnal: hence all may be printed 
on one perfecting press with change of fold. 





**DE NATCHEL WAY.” 

A rich Northerner walking about in a Southern negro 
settlement came upon a house around which several chil- 
dren were playing. Seeing that the family was destitute, 
he called the oldest negro boy and gave him a dollar, telling 
him to spend it for a Christmas turkey. As soon as the 
generous man had gone, the negro woman called the boy to 
her and said: “ Thomas, yo’ gimme dat dollar and go git 


dat turkey in de natchel way.” — Exchange. 
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EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


i )NE of the most important features 
a Mw, in the evolution of the English lan- 
f ( guage, probably the most extensive 
change that can be classified, con- 
sists in the almost absolute loss of 
inflections. From a language with 
many inflections, ours has become 
nearly void of them. A fact inter- 
esting in itself, though not intrinsically valuable 
to our inquiry into the present state of the lan- 
guage, is that inflection is so large a part of gram- 
mar, from the original point of view, that English 
has been called a grammarless tongue because of 
its loss. Incidentally, it is worth noting that the 
student should master the meaning of this phrase 
“‘ orammarless tongue,” for it may easily be mis- 
understood. One who reads it as meaning, what 
it says literally, that English has no grammar, 
will have a very wrong impression. What it 
means is simply that English has practically 
ceased to express relationships between words by 
modifying the words themselves in their own 
forms, by means of affixes, and has substituted 
therefor the use of separate relational words. 
Many of our prepositions, etc., are used instead of 
syllables that used to be added to the words they 
govern or modify. 

It will be well to remember, also, that inflection 
is not the same as derivation. We express a 
variety of modifications by adding prefixes and 
suffixes, and that is the same process that produces 
inflection, but the result is of a different nature. 
A derivative word expresses a changed meaning, 
including the primitive and such an addition as to 
make a really new word, while an inflection only 
adds a particular turn, such as a change of tense 
(in the verb), degree (in the adjective), or case 
(in the noun). Derivation most often makes a 
different part of speech, while inflection never 
changes the part of speech, except as the par- 
ticiple is often used as an adjective. 

Our immediate interest is in the usage of the 
present day, but history is essential to true under- 
standing and choice in many instances, since the 
evolution has not progressed altogether logically, 
and many locutions are not in accord with any 
known rules. In many words the inflections have 
altogether disappeared, but not in all of any given 
class. In some cases two forms of the same word 
are current, with no determinate choice possible 
except a purely personal choice. For instance, 
some people always say and write toward, after- 
ward, etc.; some always make them towards, 
afterwards, etc.; and some vary, using either 
form indifferently. Those who choose one form, 
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as the present writer does, his choice being toward, 
afterward, etc. (without the added letter in any 
such word or any use of any such word), think 
they have good reason for so doing. Those who 
use the added letter think the strongest reason is 
in their favor. Those who make no choice think 
their way is best—and they are probably the 
wisest, because it certainly is a matter of slight, 
if any, importance, though it should be of interest 
to proofreaders in connection with the determining 
of their practice. The one piece of advice that 
seems worth while is that they should leave these 
words as written, even if they vary. Both forms 
are historically correct. The difference arises 
from a difference in taste as to euphony, some 
thinking one sound more euphonious, and some the 
other. Proofreaders may well study such personal 
preferences among those for whom they work 
and indulge them, especially when a decided pref- 
erence is shown. 

As evidence that this advice to follow copy is 
not meant for all cases, one or two instances may 
be given of contrary nature. Recently two very 
prominent men each spoke of something as builded. 
In both cases the word should have been built, and 
it is not likely that either writer would object to 
having it so. Builded is an archaism now almost 
never used. A newspaper article affords a good 
example in saying that some one sprung a story. 
Certainly here the proofreader would have been 


right if he had made it sprang. Not very long ago 
some such words were almost equally good in 
either form, and it was not uncommon for the best 
writers to say, for instance, that some one sung 
a song, though even then sang a song was bet- 


ter. Even yet some old-fashioned writers are 
inclined to use sung, but very few would uphold it 
against objection, for they know that the other 
form is now practically universal, and that sung 
is reserved for such expressions aS a song was 
sung, or was to have been sung. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that poets often assume a little 
license and use sung and similar forms, for the 
rhyme’s sake, and that no one has any right to 
change them. Likewise we should remember that 
what is said here does not apply to all similar 
words, a notable exception being the verb wring, 
there being no form wrang, but wrung being used 
for both preterit and past participle, though there 
was a time when wringed was used. 

The history of inflections is too large a subject 
for full treatment in these articles, even if we 
might think our readers would find it interesting 
as a whole, which we do not think. For any 
approach to fullness we must refer them to special 
books. In fact, we hope that many of them will be 
persuaded that such books are well worth perusal, 
and will serve to clear many obscure points of 
present usage by showing how various forms, and 
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variety in forms, have become fixed as they are 
at present. 

Preterits and past participles present a curious 
study, showing as they do various anomalies and 
really unaccountable differences. By far the larg- 
est number of them are formed by adding ed to 
the verb, but even this is not, and never has been, 
consistently done. Some verbs that would natu- 
rally take this regular form in the past tense have 
never done so, and this constitutes one of the most 
striking exemplifications of our dependence on 
conventionality in matters of form. Dwelling too 
much on this conventionality, however, has misled 
some excellent scholars into making such broad 
statements about it as to give a wrong impression 
of its operation. Most of the language is amen- 
able to rule —this itself being really a phase of 
conventionality, but not sufficiently recognized as 
such —and the part that is not simply stands 
apart by agreement for which no one can give a 
reason except that every one accepts it, or nearly 
enough every one to justify ignoring those who do 
not. People who wish everything to conform to 
stated rules will often be in hot water. 

Our past tenses are mainly formed in one way, 
but some of them are always otherwise spelled, 
and some vary in spelling and pronunciation. We 
have just used one that varies. Spelled is often 
used, and often spelt, and it would be difficult to 
prove that one is more used than the other; and 
other words are on the same footing. Another of 
these cases is smelled and smelt, except that prob- 
ably smelt is more frequent. But these do not 
indicate usage in all similar cases; no one ever 
says swelt instead of swelled. We have many 
verbs like peel, keel, heel, reel, the past tense of 
which is peeled, keeled, heeled, reeled; but others, 
as feel, never form the past tense so, no one prob- 
ably ever having used feeled, which certainly is 
not now used anyway, but always felt. Another 
past tense that has surprised the writer recently 
is kneeled. He had the impression that knelt 
prevailed decidedly in usage; but, having seen 
kneeled in print more often than he had thought 
possible, he paid special attention for a time, and, 
to his astonishment, in a large amount of reading 
he did not discover the form knelt once. 

These words in their actual use have surprises 
in store for the careful student, and are well fitted 
to teach a lesson of tolerance for differences of 
opinion. They may be found recorded in the dic- 
tionaries, but not commonly in separate entries. 
All the dictionary-makers have assumed that read- 
ers have sufficient intelligence to enable them to 
perceive that these are mere inflections, or, as 
grammarians say, parts of the verb. Conse- 
quently they are usually given, when given at all, 
only with the verb, generally just after the title, 
as, “ hale; haled, haling,” the participles not being 
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entered as separate words. Many people have not 
realized this, and the writer knows that dictionary- 
makers have often been asked why they did not 
give a word like haled or haling. The general 
answer is that there is not room in the books for 
separate definition in all such cases. 





ADVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER ‘ LITERATURE” 
COMPARED. 


In a recent article, on its editorial page, the New York 
Times spoke of the increase in the mails of “ what the 
advertising men call ‘literature’” in connection with the 
new rate on letter postage to Great Britain, and explained 
that that term was used in relation to advertising matter 
“because most of it is so implacably unliterary.” 

This may be a true description of most of the advertis- 
ing literature (we venture to use the term) which is sent 
abroad, or circulated at home. It is true of most of the 
printed matter that is circulated for any purpose, especially 
in the newspapers under the guise of news, and masquerad- 
ing as editorials. It is no more true of advertising than of 
news and editorial matter. It is not as true of advertising 
as of news and editorial matter appearing in the majority 
of the newspapers. Most of this matter bears very little 
likeness to literature. There is no particular reason why it 
should, so long as it is clearly expressed. There is no rea- 
son for expecting that advertising matter shall conform to 
the old and accepted forms of literature, further than that 
it should be graphic and reasonably grammatical. 

There is a lot of awful rot perpetrated in advertising 
matter, but the better advertising will compare favorably 
with the better grade of composition appearing in the news- 
papers or magazines. Advertisers who write “copy” are 
better artists than the reporters and editors who work on 
the newspapers. They have to be. Their work has got to 
attract readers; and it does. 

Advertising “literature ”’ furnishes the best examples 
of terse, forcible, convincing English that are to be found 
in print, and the better class of advertising writers can 
write “all ’round” the professional newspapermen. When 
a newspaperman tries to enter the field of advertising he 
finds that he does not know how to write. He has to begin 
at the bottom, and learn his trade anew. It is a different 
stunt to write in a manner to get the utmost power out of 
language than to write acceptable newspaper “ stuff.” 

In one essential particular, we may remark, the adver- 
tiser has the advantage of the newspaperman. His “ stuff ” 
is usually correctly printed, while the newspaperman’s is 
usually full of errors. This is a point that is worthy of 
attention. There is no good cause for the awful mistakes 
that appear in all the newspapers. The conditions are all 
favorable for correct printing. The Linotype operator 
should produce clean proofs. He has not the excuse for 
error that the old hand compositor had. The letters are not 
mixed. It is impossible to “ pi” the matrices of the Lino- 
type to any extent. It is the carelessness of the operator 
that is to blame for the wretched typography of the news- 
papers. There is no good reason why the Linotype operator 
should not set clean proofs, and he ought, in the interest of 
the suffering readers of the newspapers, to be required to 
do so. It is as easy to avoid making errors on the Linotype 
as on the typewriter. 

Show us clean proofs, Mr. Newspaperman, in your pub- 
lication, and we will then take up with you the question of 
the relative merits of your work and that of the writers of 
advertising matter. Set your house in order.— Profitable 
Advertising. 
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TO THE YOUNG PRINTER: A WORD OF ADVICE. 


BY H. L. B. 


F = HHAT will you do with this year now 

ve opening? Will it be allowed to end, 
as it does in the lives of the major- 
ity, without showing any progress 
in your status as a man and citi- 
zen ? — will it be wasted so far as 
net results to yourself are con- 
cerned? It is the usual fate of a 
man to learn when he is old what he should have 
known before it is too late to put it into practice. 
Hence such sayings as, “If I only knew as much 
then as I do now, I might have been rich, or happy, 
or have had a home.” Do you deliberately or 
thoughtlessly elect to become in turn one of the 
great army of inconsequential hindsighters? 
Mark this: those who succeed are those who are 
smart enough to learn by the experience of the 
older men; those who become hindsighters insist 
upon learning the lesson of failure in person to 
wake up too late to the fact that the lesson of 
success is learned from the failures of others. 
Resolve now not to be a hindsighter. Resolve to 
systematically save a portion of your earnings. 
Resolve to consider at all times not what you can 
buy but what you can do without. Be sensibly 
economical. Resolve to have in good time a house 
you can call your own. Resolve to be a solid citi- 
zen. Resolve to work for yourself: by this is 
meant to avoid the unfruitful expenditure of 
money for the benefit of others in alleged luxuries 
and amusements. Find in yourself the means to 
interest, amuse and recreate yourself. Apply 
your mind to some useful fad or study, music, 
drawing, painting, collecting, and always intel- 
ligent reading. Cultivate an accomplishment 
(many of them are profitable in a financial sense). 
Then tawdry shows, cheap music, noisy excur- 
sions, drinking, smoking, barroom loafing will be 
revealed as unnecessary, wasteful, or vulgar — 
putting your money in another man’s pocket for 
something valueless or worse than valueless to 
you. Resolve now, seriously, like a man with a 
God-given intelligence, that you will never say in 
your declining years: “If I had thought,” “If I 
had known,” “ If I had done.” Do the wise thing; 
do it deliberately and thoughtfully; commence 
now, and stick to it. Be a foresighter! 
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BLAMES IT ON PAPER TRUST. 


According to recent statistics, during the first six months 
of the present year, sixty-six daily newspapers were 
admitted to second-class rates of postage in the United 
States and ninety-four dailies ceased publication during 
the same period. The stranglehold of the print-paper trust 
is probably responsible for most of the new headstones in 
the journalistic graveyard.— The Typographical Journal. 
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FORGOTTEN PROCESSES. 


I.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON, 
BAXTERTYPE. 


»)r is my intention to describe a 

number of forgotten processes. I 

believe that by so doing I may 

assist in giving honor to those who, 

in the past, have labored as print- 

ers, publishers and engravers, and 

at the same time encourage the 

workers of the present generation 

to make “ stepping-stones of the dead” in their 
efforts to reach greater heights of achievement. 

All sincere workers strive toward an ideal of 
perfection. None reach the goal, since all are 
human, but it is far better that our ideals should 
be beyond us than that we should debase them to 
the level of our achievement. Herein lies the 
danger of the present tendencies — people are apt 
to regard the possession of money as the evidence 
of success, in ignorance of the splendid ambition 
which involves self-abnegation and struggle, and 
has no part with material aggrandizement. 

The first name that occurs to me in connection 
with forgotten processes is inspired by the fact 
that at the present moment color-printing has 
become the rage, and we think we have accom- 
plished wonderful results and reduced the whole 
matter of color to an exact science. Perhaps we 
have, and thereby we have lost Art, the ideal. 
The imitation of the various phases of nature 
belongs to art rather than science, although the 
dividing line between the two is very narrow. 
Science has been defined as ‘‘ measurement ” — 
art should be explained as an “ attempt at perfec- 
tion.” To designate a man as an artist implies 
that he has powers beyond “ measurement,” and, 
therefore, science can have only a modicum of 
force in his achievement. 

George Baxter, the inventor of the process 
since known by his name, was a happy combina- 
tion of art and science, as his work shows. 
was born at Lewes, Kent, England, on July 31, 
1804. His father, John Baxter, was the founder 
of a printing business in that city, and was the 
inventor of the composition roller, now in uni- 
versal use. It is a matter of uncertainty whether 
George served under his father as printer, but 
there can be no question as to his artistic ability, 
since he exhibited at the Royal Academy. His 
exact biography can not be learned, as he seems to 
have been little known, even by his relatives. He 
settled in London about 1825, when he was twenty- 
one years of age. While living at Lewes he seems 
to have done some lithographic work, whether in 
color or monochrome is uncertain, but I should 
think it probable, in view of his later work, that 
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he obtained some knowledge of color-printing 
while engaged in lithography. After his arrival 
in London he devoted himself to wood engra- 
ving, and from this occupation he went to color- 
printing. When he first settled in London he took 
premises at 2 King street, Goswell road, after- 
ward moving to 3 Charterhouse square, where he 
carried on the color-printing business for a couple 
of years under the name of “ The Oil Color Print- 
ing Company.” Some time during the forties ‘he 
again moved to Northampton square. 

It does not appear that he ever did any engra- 
ving on steel, although he used such plates for his 
key-prints. Baxter took out the patent for his 
color-printing process in October, 1835. The 
specification reads: 

“My invention consists in coloring impres- 
sions of steel and copper plate engravings and 
lithographic and zincographic printing, by means 
of block printing, in the place of coloring such 
engravings by hand, as heretofore practiced, and 
which is an expensive process; and by such 
improvements producing colored impressions of a 
high degree of perfection and far superior in 
appearance to those which are colored by hand, 
and such prints as are obtained by means of block 
printing in various colors, uncombined with cop- 
per, steel, lithographic or zincographic impres- 
sions.” 

In reading this specification, it is clear that the 
only claim is a combination of block-color printing 
to steel or printed impressions otherwise pro- 
duced. The patent describes various methods for 
securing registration of the color-prints by points 
attached to the tympan of the press. This infor- 
mation was very important, since as many as 
twenty-four or more separate printings were nec- 
essary to produce the finished picture. 

Reverting now to the process itself, the key- 
plate might be engraved either with a tool or 
etched with-acid, either in line, dot, or grain — 
that is, mezzotint. As noted before, it is not cer- 
tain whether Baxter himself prepared these plates 
or not, but that is a matter of small interest. The 
“key”? was printed in a neutral, a brown or a 
black, as called for by the subject, on a carefully 
dampened sheet of paper. The plate carried cer- 
tain small dots or marks which formed the basis 
for future registration. These impressions, while 
damp, were transferred to wood or metal and this 
transfer formed the copy for the cutting of the 
color-block. 

It was a matter of the utmost importance to 
maintain the dampness of the paper equally, so as 
to avoid change of size during the whole of the 
subsequent printings. To this end, the stacks of 
prints were covered with damp cloths and the 
exposed sides sprayed every night with water. 
The marks printed on the “keys” were pricked 
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through by hand and the subsequent tally holes 
made from the color-blocks. It was necessary to 
have one hole for every one or two colors, as the 
damp paper caused them to become useless in one 
or two printings. The blocks had wide borders or 
“clumps” around them to assist in this process. 
The printing of the colors seems to have been 
effected by two distinct methods, one requiring 
the use of transparent inks and the other opaque. 
These were varied to suit the subject in hand. 

When printing the color-blocks, which was 
done with a hand platen press, the printer had to 
examine each sheet carefully to see that the regis- 
ter points were adjusted exactly, and if they were 
not, he had to dampen or to dry the sheet until 
they corresponded. This was a matter of great 
nicety, and I fear the modern printer would open 
his eyes if such a proposition were made to him. 

Of course the cutting of the color-blocks called 
for much skill. The combination of these blocks 
to gain the effect of transparent color, their super- 
imposition to produce compound effects — “ chi- 
aroscuro’’—or their arrangement for opaque 
colors, required high artistic ability. Therein lay 
Baxter’s supremacy. Even those who were trained 
by him never achieved equally excellent results. 

One of the principal differences between a 
copperplate engraving as a key and a relief print 
is that, in the first case, the density of the pigment 
is regulated by the depth of the engraved or 
etched line, while in the latter it is only the area 
of the printed dot which can be varied, the density 
of the ink remaining the same. It would appear 
that in some of the Baxter key-plates more than 
one process of engraving was used, a combination 
of line, dot and mezzotint being found on a single 
plate. 

The color-blocks were mostly cut on wood, but 
sometimes metal was used. Stereo apparently 
was also employed. Some claim that this was due 
to the changing in size of the wood blocks caused 
by absorption of moisture during printing. Oth- 
ers differ with this contention. At any rate, both 
substances were used. Baxter granted licenses to 
many operators of his process, among the best 
known of whom were A. LeBlond, Vincent Brooks, 
Leighton Brothers, Dickes and Kronheim, but few 
if any of his pupils equaled the inventor. This is 
probably because they did not combine artistic 
and technical skill to the same degree as Baxter 
himself. It has been said that he had some secret 
which enabled him to do better work than others, 
but it is probable that this great secret was the 
same one that Turner, the painter, referred to 
when asked with what he mixed his paints: 
“Brains, sir.” 

When Baxter used as many as twenty-four 
blocks to obtain a certain color effect, and this he 
often did, it practically amounted to painting, and 
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one could no more expect a pupil of Turner to 
equal his master than a licensee to equal Baxter. 
In the printing of the blocks and plates Baxter 
used the ordinary copperplate press for the keys 
and old-fashioned platen presses were employed 
for the color-blocks. A day’s work on the key 
would amount to two hundred to three hundred 
impressions, depending on the size of the plate, 
the largest of which was about 18 by 25 inches. 

Regarding the wearing quality of the plates 
and blocks, their durability would depend upon 
whether the key was engraved on copper or steel 
and in what kind of ink it was printed, as some 
inks tend to wear the plate far more than others. 
As many as seven hundred thousand impressions 
of one subject were sold, but from how many 
plates this number was made is unknown. Wood 
seems to have been preferred for engraving the 
color-blocks, possibly because it held ink better 
and also because it does not affect the colors, as 
often occurs with the metal usually employed in 
engraving relief blocks. We must remember that 
at the time Baxter worked nickel-facing was 
unknown. 

Baxter seems to have done much hot-rolling on 
his work, but whether on the finished print or 
during the process is not clear. Regarding the 
number of impressions made per day, nine hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred was a fair day’s work for 
a pressman or helper. To make as many as two 
thousand would entail what was called “ slavery.” 
Whether it would be so considered by one of our 
hustling pressmen is open to question, but to pull 
over a heavy hand press two thousand times in a 
twelve-hour day involved a pull of some eighteen 
inches every twenty-two seconds against a weight 
of possibly fifty pounds. In horse-power this 
would mean three and one-half per day. 

Baxter used a sheet-metal tympan faced with 
brown paper, and on this placed the overlay. On 
top of the overlay he placed a sheet of cardboard. 
This also was cut out in places, as it was custom- 
ary to bevel the edges of the card to relieve them. 
This system of overlay is used now in some kinds 
of work. 

Baxter appears to have produced only about 
two hundred complete subjects during his work- 
ing life, but as some of these reproduced from 
five hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand 
impressions, considering the slow rate at which 
they were made, and also the fact that Baxter had 
only seven presses at work, this output is rather 
exceptional. If an average of fifteen color-blocks 
per subject were used, three thousand blocks were 
cut, which is a pretty good record, since Baxter 
appears to have done this part of the work without 
assistance. 

The prices charged for the prints were fair — 
one 18 by 25 inches in size would be sold at $1.50. 
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Much has been written and said concerning the 
quality of inks used by Baxter. He often mixed 
and ground his own, but undoubtedly equally good 
colored inks can be obtained to-day. 

Baxter spent about $40,000 perfecting his 
process, and, because of this investment and the 
small returns shown when his patent expired in 
1849, he petitioned the government to grant him 
a reissue. This was done, after much opposition 
from licensees and others who hoped to avoid 
repayment to Baxter, an extension being granted 
for five years from August, 1849. The data show 
that Baxter charged $1,000 cash for a license, or 
about $100 a year. If the licensee required his 
personal instruction in order to master the proc- 
ess, Baxter charged $50 extra for such service. 

Baxter seems to have exercised personal super- 
vision over all the work turned out in his shop, and 
many rejected prints have been found, showing 
for what trifling defects he would reject them. 
He also appears to have gone over every print 
himself and touched them up by hand, as work is 
apparent in prints from his shop which is missing 
in prints taken from the same plates and blocks 
used in other shops. Probably this partially 
accounts for the superiority of his work over that 
of others using the same process. 

The reason for the disuse into which this fine 
process has fallen is undoubtedly due to the rise 
of colored lithography, as the later process admit- 


ted of machine printing, while Baxter’s prints 
were made on platen hand presses, one impression 


of each color at a time. However, in handling 
small subjects, Baxter placed several duplicates on 
the same form, which greatly facilitated the print- 
ing, but made the registering much more difficult. 

Baxter died of apoplexy at his residence, the 
“Retreat,” Sydenham, Surrey, on January 11, 
1867. 

It is said that Baxtertype is a lost process, but 
this statement is as incorrect as to say that paint- 
ing is a lost art because Turner, Raphael or 
Angelo are dead. There is no reason why equally 
good work can not be done by the old process, pro- 
vided a man with genius is doing it. I would 
direct attention to a few points in connection with 
Baxtertype, which may open a new path to the 
man of enterprise who is tired of the all too 
mechanical lines which modern colorwork is taking 
and who wishes for an opportunity to display 
individuality in his work. 

One of Baxter’s chief troubles was in the regis- 
ter, and the natural difficulties were made greater 
by*his use of wet paper for all the printings. If 
he had printed his key-plate wet, taking care that 
all the paper was of an equal degree of dampness, 
and after carefully drying it, had printed the 
color-blocks dry, most of his troubles would have 
been avoided. It may be argued that his fine 
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depth of color could not be obtained on the dry 
paper, because it would not draw so well, but 
when one thinks of the number of impressions 
superimposed and the ability to duplicate one or 
more of them, it is evident that plenty of tone and 
depth can be secured. It is quite certain that the 
average three-color print does lack just this depth 
and chiaroscuro, and the fact that some printers 
are now using more than the three colors and 
printings accentuates this. Now, by adapting 
modern processes to this old system of printing 
I am sure a splendid result may be secured. 

For a key-plate I would take a negative by 
orthochromatic plate and a screen, if necessary, 
and then work up the transparency before etching 
the gravure plate. This will give all the necessary 
gradations. I would then print a number of 
impressions from the finished plate on carefully 
dampened paper, dry these, see that they are alike 
in size, transfer to zinc, paint up the portions to 
form the printing surface with resist, and etch 
just as in the case of a line subject. Handwork 
can be put on if necessary, and when finished the 
blocks should be nickeled. By this method prac- 
tically all the handwork has been eliminated, so_ 
far as the plates and blocks are concerned. How 
much handwork can be dispensed with in the 
printing is a question. I fear that the best relief- 
printing press is hardly capable of handling suc- 
cessfully such paper as must be used for the key- 
plate, but if the papers were laid on by point 
register, and run through the press by power, a 
considerable saving would be made. As in all 
color-printing, care must be taken to keep the 
paper in proper condition, and the prints would 
have to be well pressed after they came from the 
press, just as Baxter did. 

In considering what I call “ forgotten proc- 
esses,” it is my wish to bring them to notice not 
only for their historic interest, but that they may 
create a desire on the part of present-day workers 
to emulate the results secured through such proc- 
esses, in combination with the improved methods 
of to-day. I think the time has come when the 
value of personality is beginning to be recognized. 
We have about reached the extremity of machine- 
made art. I even dare to hope that the era of 
machine-made music has attained its climax and 
that in the near future we may again enjoy the 
hand-made variety. 

I hope, at a later date, to treat of some proc- 
esses which can not be called “ forgotten,” but the 
details of which are not commonly known. I shall 
do so for the reason already given, to start the 
modern man of energy in the direction of build- 
ing a new process on the old foundations, laid 
many years ago. It is a very curious and signifi- 
cant fact that most of the latest and greatest 
improvements are based on the oldest inventions. 
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I can not cite a more interesting example than the 
invention of the steam turbine, which is merely 
an expansion of the idea contained in the oldest 
of steam engines, the one invented by Hero in 
450 B. C. 


FLOCK AND FLITTERS PRINTING. 

The term “ flock printing” is a name applied to the 
method of producing a printed surface on paper or card- 
board with flock. The surface has a dull, velvety appear- 
ance, due to the deposit of flock which adheres to the film 
of size or varnish with which the sheet is printed. Owing 
to the difficulty of maintaining the flock fixedly to the 
sheet, and its appearance in low relief, this process of 
printing has not come into general use. It may be applied 
advantageously to a number of advertising specialties, such 
as hangers, announcements, street-car advertising cards 
and other forms of advertising receiving little or no han- 
dling. The flock being relatively coarse and of a fibrous 
nature, it produces irregular edges and causes the thick- 
ening of all fine lines, owing to the particles not adher- 
ing uniformly to the edge of the printed lines. Because of 
this, the use of small or light-faced type-bodies is circum- 
scribed. The ornamentation or pictorial design should con- 
tain only heavy elements, as the light lines will appear 
irregular, and the white parts of a design will fill if they 
are of the lighter weights. The necessity for carrying an 
abundance of size is another feature which makes the use 
of small type-faces impracticable, as the size lies on the 
surface of the stock and an excess is pressed out from the 
actual printing area. This excess takes up the flock and 
produces the ragged edge. In the production of flock print- 
ing no special knowledge is required other than that pos- 
sessed by the ordinary printer. 

Flock may be procured in a number of colors at about 
75 cents per pound. It is bulky and coarse; compared with 
dry colors or bronze, its lightness makes it subject to con- 
siderable waste unless manipulated with care. “ Flock 
size” is the medium to which the powdered felt or flock is 
attached. These articles may be procured from makers of 
printing-inks. 

The method used in printing with flock is somewhat 
similar to gold-bronze printing. However, the flock is not 
distributed with a tuft of cotton, but is dispersed profusely 
on the freshly printed sheet by hand. The sheet may be 
placed in a box containing the powder, covered liberally, 
and the surplus removed by gently shaking the sheet. Gold 
or silver size may be used if sufficient gloss varnish is 
added. The addition of gloss varnish or drier to flock size 
becomes necessary if it does not properly retain the flock 
when dry. The printed sheets must not be piled awaiting 
the application of the powder, but should be placed singly 
in order that the surface of each may be properly covered. 
Allow the sheets to remain over night before removing the 
surplus powder. A wide camel’s-hair brush is suitable for 
this work. 

The use of flitters in printing is principally confined 
to marginal or outline decoration, and on account of the 
nature of the material its use is somewhat limited. “ Flit- 
ters” is the trade name given a grade of small fragments 
of bright metal leaf, such as gold or silver. This material 
may be had in several colors. Flitters adhere to size or 
gloss varnish, but on account of their physical characteris- 
tics may be detached readily. This condition renders the 
material unfit for many kinds of work where its peculiar 
attractiveness would make it desirable. The application of 
flitters to printed sheets may be done in a manner sim- 
ilar to attaching flock, by printing the design in a flock size 
or gloss varnish. The product should dry before handling. 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN NORTH AMERICA. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Mi HE celebrated Bay State Psalm Book, 
which, according to Isaiah Thomas, 
was the first book printed in North 
America.” 

This pretty statement is in the 
books of reference. It is made in 
papers before women’s literary 
clubs and sometimes turns up at 
after-dinner speeches. It is not complete, how- 
ever, and should have added to it, “And for that 
reason all printers’ chapel meetings open with a 
psalm from this book.” We know as to the truth 
of the latter; let us inquire about the former, for 
it has at last been dignified by a reference in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in the article on “ The Evo- 
lution of the Book,” by Virginia Fish, page 202, 
November, 1908. 

Isaiah Thomas is credited with the statement. 
Well, we will turn to his “ History of Printing in 
North America,” in two volumes: ‘“ From the 
press of Isaiah Thomas Jun., Isaac Sturtevant, 
Printer, Worcester, 1810.” On page 232, Volume 
I, Thomas tells about the “‘ Bay State Psalm Book,” 
and quotes the Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston, 
who published, in 1758, a revised edition of this 
psalm book, and gives an account of the first edi- 
tion, in which the Rev. Mr. Prince says: “And 
had the honor of being the first book printed in 
North America and, as far as I find, in the whole 
New World.” 

Isaiah Thomas corrects this misstatement by 
adding: ‘“ The reverend annalist is here in error. 
Printing was introduced into Mexico and other 
Spanish provinces in America, many years before 
the settlement of the English colonies in North 
America.” 

Isaiah Thomas has in the same volume, page 
189, a chapter on printing in Spanish America. 
In the reprint of Isaiah Thomas’ work by the 
American Antiquarian Society, in 1874, the first 
twelve pages are given to “ The History of Print- 
ing in Spanish America,” and in the appendix are 
sixteen pages by the Hon. John R. Bartlett, of 
Providence, on the same subject, wherein he gives 
a list of hundreds of books printed in Mexico 
before a printing-press was brought to our colo- 
nies. If history is to be falsified hereafter in this 
matter of the “ first book in North America,” hon- 
est Isaiah Thomas should not be quoted, neither 
should the statement be made before printers. . 

FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST AMERICAN BOOK. 

W. R. Martin, librarian of the Hispanic Society 
of America, Audubon Park, New York city, was 
shown the statement, that in 1639 was printed the 
first book in North America. In a few minutes he 
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brought me an armful of books printed in Mexico 
prior to 1600. The first was a quarto of twenty- 
nine leaves, Gothic letter, containing a book-plate 
of Canovas de Castillo. It was on the subject of 
“Christian Doctrine.” The colophon contains 
this statement: 

“It was printed in the great city of Tenoch- 
titlan, Mexico, of this New Spain, and in the house 
of Juan Cronberger. By order of the same Senior 
Bishop, Don Fray Juan Zummaraga, and at his 
cost. The printing was finished on the fourteenth 
day of the month of June of the year 1544.” 

The John Carter Brown Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has a copy of another edition of this 
work, for the title-page reads: 

“Christian Doctrine, for the Instruction and 
Information of the Indians. After the Manner of 
History. Composed by the Very Reverend Father 
Pedro de Cordova, of blessed memory. 
Printed in Mexico, by order of the Very ewsena 
Brother Juan Zummaraga, First Bishop of that 
city, of the Council of His Majesty, and at the cost 
of the said Lord Bishop. The printing was fin- 
ished in 1543.” 

Hon. John Russell Bartlett, writing in the 
catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library, 
1875, on the books printed in America in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, says: 

“Much discussion has taken place as to ear- 
For a long time 


liest book printed in America. 
this honor was awarded to the ‘ Doctrina Christi- 


ana.’ There is now strong evidence for believing 
that printing was introduced nine years before 
that time (into Mexico) and positive evidence, by 
existing books, that a press was established in 
1541. 

“Father Augustin Davila Padilla, in his work 
entitled ‘ Historia de la Fundacion y Discuso de la 
Provincia de Mexico’ (Madrid, 1625, folio), at 
page 542 says: 

“* Being in the house of novices, he (Juan de 
Estrada) did a thing which, being first done by 
him in this country, was enough to give him fame, 
if he had not otherwise gained it, as he has, by 
being what he was. 

“¢ The first book that was written in this New 
World, and the first in which the art of printing 
was employed, was his work. There was usually 
given to the novices a book by St. John Climachus. 
And, as it did not exist in our language, he was 
directed to translate it from the Latin. He did it 
quickly, and with elegance, for he was an elegant 
Latin and Spanish scholar, and his book was the 
first book that was printed by John Pablos, the 
first printer who came to this country. 

“*Tt is an evidence of the devotion to San 
Domingo, of Mexico, that one of her sons was the 
first who printed in the New World, and that he 
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printed as devout a work as the “ Spiritual Ladder 
of St. Climachus.”’ ” 

Mr. Bartlett continues: ‘ Fr. Alonzo Fernan- 
dez in his ‘ Hist. Ecclesiastica,’ 1611, and Gil Gon- 
zales Davila, Madrid, 1649, in his work, mentions 
this Escala Spirituel as being the first book printed 
in Mexico. The three writers agree, except as to 
the date. The date 1535, given by Gonzales Davila, 
is evidently wrong. He says Mendoza carried 
printing to Mexico in 1535, whereas it is a well- 
known fact that Mendoza was appointed viceroy 
in April, 1535, and did not arrive in Mexico until 
the middle of October in the same year. This date 
corresponds with that given by Alonzo Fernandez 
for the introduction of printing.” 

The first edition of the catalogue of the John 
Carter Brown Library contains 302 titles of books 
printed before 1601 in America. There were 
seven books printed in Peru prior to 1600. 

Those who wish to pursue this subject further 
are advised to see “ Bibliographia Mexicana del 
Siglio XVI,” by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Mex- 
ico, 1886, 423 pp. Part I contains a catalogue of 
books printed in Mexico from 1539 to 1600 with 
biographies of the authors and reproductions of 
title-pages and cuts used. Some of the latter were 
beautifully illuminated. The books themselves can 
now be seen in many public and private libraries, 
notably in the collection of Mr. Archer Hunting- 
ton, of New York, known as the Hispanic Society 
of America. 





MANCONO WOOD A RIVAL OF LIGNUM VITAE. 


Major George P. Ahearn, in charge of the Forestry 
Bureau of the Philippine Islands, reports that there is 
promise of a fortune to those who will investigate and 
exploit the wood of the mancono, which has all the proper- 
ties of the now rare lignum vite. The technical name of 
the mancono is Xanthostemon verdugonianus, Naves, and it 
is asserted that it can be exported to New York lumbermen 
at a fraction of the price at which the lignum vite of the 
West Indies is sold. Its extreme hardness and density, sus- 
ceptibility to high polish and beauty of coloration, com- 
mend it for all the uses to which lignum vite has been 
applied. The extensive growth of the tree and the easy 
access for lumbering operations make the proposition an 
attractive one. The Manila Times, of September 14, con- 
tains a very complete description of the mancono. E. C. 
McCullough, of E. C. McCullough & Co., importing and 
manufacturing stationers, Manila, Philippine Islands, says 
of this wood that in times gone by the Spaniards used it 
for the construction of houses, and that he has seen such 
houses that had been built about one hundred years ago, 
the timbers showing no trace of decay. In attempting to 
cut one of the posts with a knife the blade made as little 
impression as it would on iron. 





FAIR-PRICE WISDOM. 

Those who keep the prices up to a fair point may not 
get the most business for a time, but they will have an 
easier time of it when business becomes better, and the 
other fellows have before them the job of raising their 
prices. It is mighty easy to trim down prices, but like 
pulling eye teeth to raise them again.— The Paper Dealer. 
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A GIGANTIC NEWSPAPER. 
BY H. L. B. 


»N Homer’s time it was said there 
were great men before Agamem- 
non. The “universal” Yankee 


some big things, and particularly 
boasts itself on its mammoth news- 
papers, but it seems we must go 
back to the Websterian days of 
1841 to find the real article. Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr., of the Boston Globe, has presented to 
the Typographic Library and Museum established 
in Jersey City by the American Type Founders 
Company, an issue of what is probably the largest 
newspaper ever issued, a reduction of the first 
page of which is shown on opposite page. The 
Universal Yankee National, quadruple edition, 
Boston, Monday, September 27, 1841, John N. 
Bradbury & Co., has only eight pages, but each 
page has fourteen columns, and is forty-eight 
inches long. It is equal in type area to forty pages 
of the New York Sun. It is printed on one sheet 
of paper, 146 by 54 inches in area. Each page is 
34 by 48 inches in area, and contains 128,184 ems 
of eight-point. There are 1,025,472 ems of eight- 
point in the eight pages, which are set in six, eight 
and nine point. There are a few woodcut illus- 
trations, but none other so large as the picture on 
the first page. The price was 25 cents. The types 
in advertisements never exceed eighteen-point 
body. 

It would be interesting to know how this great 
single sheet, equal to twenty leaves of the New 
York Sun spread out, was printed. 

The contents are made up of all the news of the 
day, miscellaneous and want advertisements and 
miscellaneous articles. ‘“ Joanna of Tyrol, the 
Swiss Maiden,” in eleven chapters of solid eight- 
point type nearly fills one page. It is in fact a 
complete novel of much more than average length, 
as modern novels go. It is announced that the 
Western Railway (now Boston & Albany) will be 
completed to Chatham in three weeks. There is a 
long report of the exhibition of the Boston Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association, in which we see 
that Miss N. P. Davis, age twelve, got a prize for 
a silk quilt containing two hundred pieces, and a 
lady of eighty also wins a prize for a counterpane. 
The editor, having freely criticized the perform- 
ances at the Tremont theater, reports that his 
pass was taken from him, to the imminent danger 
to the freedom of the press, and he was ejected 
as an undesirable person. He makes just as much 
fuss about it as Editor Metcalf of Life does in 
these times. The editor was no prophet, however, 
as instance: “The New York Tribune has been 
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enlarged and improved. We give friend Greeley 
just six months’ time wherein to kill off the New 
York Sun.” 

A lengthy report of the committee of the 
Hollis Street Meeting House advises the dismissal 
of the pastor because of his pernicious activity 
against the sale of ardent spirits. ‘“ It has always 
been admitted by the society that Mr. Pierpont’s 
course in relation to the sale of ardent spirits was 
one of several causes of their dissatisfaction.” 
Reverend Pierpont says it was the only real cause. 
In St. Louis a Methodist preacher was mobbed by 
citizens for preaching on the street corners. “ The 
circulation of The Universal Yankee Nation is so 
brisk that physicians prescribe it to invalids whose 
blood wants stirring up.” A contemporary print 
is alleged to have no more influence in the com- 
munity than a bob-tailed horse over a nation of 
flies in the month of July. 

Just realize that a page of this paper is four 
feet six inches high and three feet two inches 
wide, and the single sheet measures twelve feet 
two inches by four feet six inches! 





[Notre.— The Boston clergyman referred to above, we have been informed, 
was the Rev. John Pierpont, grandfather of John Pierpont Morgan, the emi- 
nent banker and art collector. It seems that his dispute with the church was 
because of renting the basement of the church to a dealer in wines and 
spirits. The controversy excited great interest at the time and evoked a 
rhyme which many of us have read without knowing why it was written. It 
refers to the sale of spirits in the church edifice: 


There’s a spirit above and a spirit below; 
A spirit of love and a spirit of woe. 
The spirit above is the spirit divine ; 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine.] 





THE BUSINESS BEATITUDES. 


Blessed is the man whose business is void of guile in the 
face of the Almighty — whose mind is poised in equity 
toward “ the house” and toward “ the help ’” —whose heart 
is kindly — whose word is naked Truth. 

For, verily, such a man doth not stand in fear of the 
inspectors who condemn disease-breeding shops; nor doth 
he dread the grievance committee of his workers, for they 
have no grievances; nor doth he suffer the pains of 
impaired credit, as do they who falsify their A/c P. & L. 

Blessed is the operator who scorns to run his shop on a 
plan of brutal selfishness — basing wages on the record of 
the skilled pacemaker and grinding the life out of all who 
can not keep up. Good in the eyes of the Lord is the man 
who sets the pace to the fair average of human capacity. 

Blessed is the man whose ways are straight and in the 
light of heaven, not devious and dark — whose promise of 
“ exclusive territory ” is as good as Rothschild’s acceptance 
of a bill of exchange— whose salesmen are protected 
against unfair competition — whose wallet is closed against 
the profits of deceit. 

Blessed is the man whose advertisement is honest, 
speaking not in the language of equivocation that he may 
seduce the unwary. 

Blessed is the man who knows his business to be an 
agency for the good of mankind and conducts it so that 
its good agency is made perfect. 

Blessed all they that observe these things to do them; 
yea thrice blessed! And to them be and abide prosperity 
more than they could ask.— Novelty News. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS.* 


NO. II.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON. 


HOTOGRAVURE, among all engra- 
ving processes, is most susceptible 
to artistic treatment. In it the 
worker may exercise his selective 
power over general tone, give play 
to his personality in the finishing, 
retouching and printing of the 
plate, and throughout the entire 

process preserve his individuality. 

The author has spent fifteen years in perfect- 
ing his methods. During that period I have etched 
from three to fifteen plates daily, varying in size 
for those intended for the illustration of circulars, 
measuring approximately two inches by three, to 
plates as large as three feet by four, and believe 
myself fully capable to instruct those who seriously 
contemplate studying for this profession, as well 
as to assist those already engaged in its practice. 

I believe I am the first to publish, in the chap- 
ter which deals with color-printing, details which 
have heretofore been guarded as trade secrets. I 
sincerely hope that my knowledge and experience, 
as embodied in these lessons, may assist to a fuller 
appreciation of the possibilities of photogravure, 
and at the same time raise the artistic standard of 
the process engraver. 

I am constrained to write these instructions 
because of the lack of a really practical work on 
the subject. As a member of the firm of A. and 
C. Dawson, London, England, I have practiced 
gravure processes for fifteen years, making use 
at one time or another of every known process. 
Withal I have always had so real a liking for my 
work that it gives me pleasure to think that, in 
giving the benefit of my study and knowledge to 
others, I am not only instructing them in a useful 
occupation, but that I am helping to advance a 
beautiful art. 

I feel sure that many more processworkers 
would direct their attention to this most sympa- 
thetic and powerful medium if reliable informa- 
tion could be had on the subject. The chapter on 
photogravure color-printing in particular should 
command attention, and I hope it will disclose to 
many means for securing artistic results beyond 
their past attainment. As regards methods and 
apparatus, I describe only those with which I have 
had experience; and as for formule, they cut but 
little figure in a process so flexible as to more 
closely resemble art than any other. 

One of the strongest attractions in photo- 
gravure work for the operator possessed of indi- 
viduality, which by the mechanical worker would 
be called a fault, is the difficulty, amounting 
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almost to impossibility, of producing two plates 
exactly alike. In this respect it is in marked con- 
trast to purely mechanical process reproduction. 
Photogravure is a process in which the appa- 
ratus subordinates itself to the character of the 
worker. 

I have not written these chapters for the tyro 
in process matters, so have used technical terms 
without explanation. I have also assumed that 
the worker possesses all necessary apparatus of 
good quality, even if not bought ready-made. I 
have confined myself to the description of two 
processes — the one etched and the other grown 
in the electrotyping bath. I have given full 
instructions for duplicating by galvanoplasty and 
also for steel-facing the plates when made. The 
duplication of photogravures by molding in wax 
or composition does not compare in results with 
the galvano method, and at the same time it is 
more difficult and requires special apparatus. 

Concerning rapidity, it is possible to get a 
plate etched and finished in a remarkably short 
space of time. Some years ago I used to photo- 
graph the university boat race at London, Eng- 
land, as late as 2 o’clock P.M. and have the prints 
on sale at five of the same afternoon, with titling 
prints and everything finished. The lettering was 
cut on the plate before etching and several plates 
were so prepared beforehand, leaving out only 
such data as could not be ascertained before the 
race; the plates were then grained and every- 
thing done to facilitate action; photographers 
were placed at stations covering different points 
of the course, as it might happen that the boats 
would be too widely separated at any given point 
to make a good picture. I always had one man 
stationed at the starting place and another at the 
finish, with an assistant who was a good runner or 
cyclist. The moment the exposure was made the 
assistant rushed off to the works, which were 
about one mile from the winning post. On his 
arrival the plate was at once developed, by which 
time the next man was in. If the first picture was 
a good one, the transparency was made while the 
next plate was being developed, and might even 
be printed on tissue. By this time all the plates 
were in and developed and the best one selected. 
In less than one hour from the time the race was 
finished, the first plate was etched and handed to 
the finisher, who “humped” himself, and with 
luck the first plate would be steel-faced and on the 
press in less than two hours from the snap of the 
instantaneous shutter. Surely this is rather swift 
work and should satisfy the speed cravings of the 
most rapid individuals. 

This little enterprise was kept up for a number 
of years with never a failure, but such is the fickle 
nature of the crowd, which at first went wild over 
these exhibitions, that it finally fell through from 
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want of encouragement. The pictures were about 
eight by ten, were printed on large plate paper of 
good quality, and sold at only 25 cents each. Yet, 
on the last occasion only some two hundred were 
disposed of. Still, I think that any one doing the 
same thing, particularly in this country, would 
reap a golden harvest. 


(To be continued.) 





LONGEVITY OF COMPOSITORS. 


When the Pensions Bill was passing through [the 
British] Parliament an attempt was made by certain jour- 
nals to prove that workingmen rarely lived to be seventy 
years of age. A member of the London Society of Com- 
positors took the trouble to analyze the ages of the mem- 
bers who drew superannuation from that society, with the 
result that a large percentage was found to be consider- 
ably over that age. In the September issue of the society’s 
journal it was stated that the combined length of service 
of four compositors employed by a city firm totaled one 
hundred and sixty-five years, and this was claimed as a 
record. Remarkable as are these figures, they are beaten 
by two other cases, communicated to the London Typo- 
graphical Journal. Messrs. Norman & Son, Covent Garden, 
have four compositors working in their employ whose com- 
bined service reaches one hundred and eighty-five years, 
and Messrs. Taylor & Francis, of Wine Office Court, E. C., 
have five employees with a combined service of two hundred 
and forty-six years. Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have in 
their employ five men whose combined service is two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight years; all but one have been com- 
positors. There are also five who total two hundred and 
seventy-one, another five who total two hundred and fifty- 
one — all ten of whom are still working at their frames. 
There are also two men in the warehouse department who 
have this year completed fifty years each, while five more 
total one hundred and eighty-six between them. In the bind- 
ing department there are five men who have a combined 
service of two hundred and twenty-eight years, five women 
two hundred and seventeen years, and another five women 
whose total is one hundred and sixty-eight years.—Printers’ 
Register. 


Of these 520 applicants [for old-age pensions in the 
International Typographical Union] twenty per cent are 
between sixty and seventy-five years of age. The oldest is 
ninety-two, and the only one thus far over ninety years of 
age. There are twenty-seven in the eighties, 189 between 
seventy and eighty, and 303 between sixty and seventy 
years of age. The average age of the 520 is nearly sixty- 
nine years. According to tables of life expectancy this 
means that the probable average age of our pensioners 
will be, approximately, ten years. In other words, each 
pensioner, on the average, will stand to receive an aggre- 
gate of about $2,000 from the International Typographical 
Union before he dies. Now, there is something to think 
about.— Charles H. Whittemore, in Typographical Journal. 





DON’T BE BLUFFED. 

When the prospective customer says some other reputa- 
ble printer will take the job for thirty per cent less, just 
relate to him Brother Sprecher’s story: 

Teacher — “ Johnnie, if I lay three eggs on the table, 
and take one away, how many are left? ” 

After wrestling with the problem like a printer col- 
lecting the rent money, his chum comes to the rescue with, 
“Take her up, Johnnie, she can’t do it.””— Print Shop 
Talk, Los Angeles, California. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NO. IIl.— BY CHARLES WELSH. 


WHE have not space to tell of the many 

other and varied activities of the 

Oxford University Press, such as 

“The Keepsakes” printed as memo- 

rials to commemorate the presence 

of visitors, the first of which is 

dated 1640, and among the most 

recent are those which record the 

presence at the university of the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, the American ambassador, in 1903, and 
of Lord Curzon in 1907; the Royalist newspaper, 
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FIRST PAGE PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 
(Part of a Greek New Testament, 1830.) 


Mercurius Aulicus, which was issued during the 
stormy period of the Civil War in England, 1643-5; 
the “ New Year Books,” instituted by Dr. John 
Fell and continued from 1661 to 1709, which were 
usually thin octavo volumes containing the first 
attempt of one of the students of Christ Church at 
editing a Greek or a Latin treatise or some small 
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original work of their own; the Oxford Gazette, 
the official organ of the king and court, first issued 
in 1665 and continued as The London Gazette 
to-day. The number for May 5, 1908, bears the 
number 28134, and thus Oxford has the honor of 
having initiated the oldest newspaper still existing 
in England; or the splendid series of Oxford sheet 
almanacs beginning with 1764. 

Turn we now to a brief survey of the Claren- 
don Press and its work in modern times, that is, 
since it removed in 1830 to its present stately 
home in Walton street, Oxford. The Bible Press 
occupying one wing and the Learned Press the 
other, the whole enterprise now entered upon 
a marvelous and unprecedented era of expan- 
sion. In 1840 steam printing machines were intro- 
duced, modern stereotyping in 1860, electrotyping 
in 1863, and in 1885 the photographic methods of 
making illustrations were first employed. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST OXFORD BIBLE. 


Compositors and proofreaders, etc., to the 
number of three hundred are employed in the 
Learned Press, and its average output is about one 
book for every working day in the year. Books 
may be set up here in more than one hundred and 
fifty different languages, including the Eskimo and 
the latest discovered Cretan characters. Here are 
kept the wonderful collections of musical types 


and the printing appliances of the olden days 
which have been preserved. 

About four hundred persons with sixty mod- 
ern printing machines are producing on the oppo- 
site side, or the south wing, about three thousand 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST OXFORD PRAYER BOOK. 


Bibles every day, to say nothing of prayer-books. 
Rooms for standing types are on this side and also 
for the folding and stitching the printed sheets. 
Here also are the electrotyping and stereotyping 
machines, the photographic department with the 
various lithographic and _processblock-making 
apparatus, and here also are the engines and 
boilers and the repairing works for the machinery 
employed throughout the press. 

The wholesale bindery work is done at Alders- 
gate street in London, where there is an enormous 
plant which carries on both cloth and leather bind- 
ing and the binding of specially valuable books, 
the cost of which is often as much as £50 ($250) 
avolume. The skins of one hundred thousand ani- 
mals are used yearly for the covers of Oxford 
Bibles alone, and four hundred thousand sheets of 
gold are employed for gilt-lettering them. This 
does not include that used for gilt edges, which 
absorbs a much larger quantity. 

The paper used by the Oxford Press is chiefly 
made at the Wolvercote mill two miles from 
Oxford. Doctor Fell was interested in its establish- 
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ment as early as 1670, and in 1718 some of the best 
paper in England was made at Wolvercote mill. 
The mill has enjoyed this reputation ever since, 
especially during the eighteenth century. It 
changed hands several times during the nineteenth 
century until the Clarendon Press bought it in 
1870. In this connection we must refer to the 
world-famous Oxford India paper, so extraordi- 
narily thin, opaque and tough is it that the smallest 
Bible printed upon it, measuring 3°4, by 21% by 
34, inches, weighs less than three ounces. Of this 
particular edition more than one and a half mil- 
lion copies were produced between 1874 and the 
end of 1907. 

We have referred to some of the great benefac- 
tors of the press in the long-gone-by centuries; the 
illustrious bede-roll should be continued to our 
own times. The Rev. Prof. Bonamy Price, who 
was the dominating personality of the Oxford 
University from 1868 to 1899, the man with an 
enormous capacity for business, which he “ under- 
stood because he understood men,” the man who 
regained for the university the absolute control 
of the press and settled the entire establishment 
on a sound financial basis, is entitled to equal rank 
with his distinguished predecessors. 

And the entire governing body of delegates 
who are appointed by and represent the university 
to-day are imbued with the same spirit which 
actuated them, while Mr. Horace Hart, the con- 
troller (printer to the university), and Mr. Henry 
Frowde, the publisher in London, are maintaining 
its high ideals worthily to-day. Of Mr. Hart’s 
devotion to the Oxford University Press since he 
became associated with it in 1883, too much can 
not be said; to his indefatigable researches, his 
keen ability as a printer, and to his faithful thor- 
oughness as historian, the university has been 
greatly indebted, and without the assistance of 
his work and that of Mr. Falconer Madan, the 
present papers could not have been written. 

To enumerate the epoch-making books issued 
from the Clarendon Press during the nineteenth 
century would obviously be impossible. ‘The Clar- 
endon Press” series, which began in 1867, has 
given to the world the best editions of the works 
of the English divines — “‘ The Oxford Classical 
Series’; “‘ The Sacred Books of the East’; “ The 
Annals of Botany ”; “‘ The Oxford Poets ” and the 
“Anecdota Oxoniensis ”; but its “ crowning work, 
overtopping perhaps all others except the Bible, 
is,’ as Mr. Falconer Madan says, “ the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary.” “It is,” says the Times, “the 
greatest enterprise; the greatest effort 
which any university, it may be any printing- 
press, has taken in hand since the invention of 
printing.” It attempts to survey on historical 
principles the whole of English literature from 
A. D. 1200—the meanings of each word are traced 
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in their historical development, and illustrative 
quotations are given to almost every half-century 
usage of the word in a particular sense. Of the 
ten massive imperial quarto volumes projected, 
seven and one-half have been issued, and 1912 
should see the completion of the work. “And 
lastly,” says Mr. Falconer Madan, “ that nothing 
may be wanting to this noble work, the open page 
of any portion of it displays a more pictorial effect, 




















UNIVERSITY ARMS, FROM THE ORIGINAL COPPER PLATE (SIZE, 2% By 33% 
INCHES ). 


owing to the skilful use of type of varying kind, 
size and appearance, than any printed page else- 
where in existence. The praise, therefore, which 
is due to Doctor Murray (we should now say Sir 
James Murray) and his coadjutors in this connec- 
tion, and to the delegates and officers of the Press, 
can not well be exaggerated.” 

Of the many great printing-houses of the Old 
World and the New which I have visited there are 
two which are always linked together in my mem- 
ory and ever present in my mind’s eye. They are 
so alike and yet so different. Both of them are 
built in the form of a quadrangle enclosing a lovely 
garden; the directors of both ever had in mind 
the cardinal doctrine that the prime object of a 
book is to transfer the thought of the author in 
language through the eye of the reader to the 
brain with the least possible disturbance of, or 
interference with, the attention. Both aimed at 
the best and both have succeeded, but one is the 
dead crater of an extinct volcano and the other, 
after centuries of ceaseless output, is still at work 
with voleano-like activity. It should be needless 
to say that I am comparing the Plantin-Moretus 
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Press in Antwerp and the University Press at 
Oxford, which both had their origin at about the 
same time. In the former, silent now these many 
years save for the tread of an occasional visitor, 
everything is left as though the work were ready 
to be renewed at once, but the workers have years 
ago gone to their long rest. In the typefoundry 
the work stands arrested at every stage. In the 


composing and printing rooms forms, galleys and 
presses are all ready for use; and the proofs lie 
about in the reading closets as though the press 
correctors had just turned down their desks and 
gone home; but there is nothing doing! 
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history of the greatest provincial press in England 
can not fail to be interesting, for, as Mr. Falconer 
Madan says, “ it can boast continuity from Eliza- 
bethan days and can look farther back, to a time 
when the art (of printing) was unknown in Lon- 
don, and to a book bearing a date either anterior 
to Caxton’s first work at Westminster, or second 
only to that.” 


ANSWERS THE CALL OF THE PRINTSHOP. 
Governor Hoch, of Kansas, relinquishes office on the 
first of this month and intends to take up his duties as 
editor and publisher of the Marion (Kan.) Record. He 
has acquired a fame that prompted mercantile concerns to 





THE CLARENDON PRESS, WALTON STREET, OXFORD. 
(The Bible Press is nearest to the spectator ; the Learned Press at the far end.) 


In the latter, amid architectural surroundings 
even more beautiful and in an atmosphere even 
more academic, many of the ancient implements 
and furniture are still preserved, but the ceaseless 
whirr of machinery indicates the activity with 
which tons of Bibles, prayer-books, and learned 
books of all kinds are daily poured forth. I have 
endeavored, mainly with the help of others, to tell 
how this wonderful work has been continued 
through the centuries, and perhaps some of my 
readers may catch a glimpse of the causes which 
have made it live, grow, and become great while 
others have fallen into desuetude and decay. How- 
ever briefly and imperfectly it may be told, the 


proffer him positions in other lines. But the Governor will 
go back to his comparatively small office, saying in an inter- 
view: 

“T want to run a newspaper. I love the smell of 
printer’s ink. The grind of the printing-press is music to 
my ears. There is no higher calling. A newspaper man 
wields a big power, and if he doesn’t abuse that power he 
can not help but be a big factor among his neighbors and 
friends and acquaintances. No bank or mercantile estab- 
lishment for me. Give me the print-shop. 

“Many towns smaller than Marion have publications 
that cover the entire country. I don’t know that the loca- 
tion of the plant would make much difference. Probably I 
could get out the paper just as well at Marion as anywhere 
else. My object would be to issue a paper that would com- 
mand a general circulation, and it would deal with ques- 
tions of national interest.” 
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THREE-COLOR LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY J. KIRKBRIDE. 


N “A Practical Analysis of Process 

Lithography,” in the November, 

1908, number of THE INLAND 

PRINTER, it was suggested that the 

success of any reproductive process 

must be determined by its commer- 

cial value, and that some degree of 

certainty must be guaranteed as far 

as good results are concerned. Have these condi- 

tions been fulfilled in any of the practical phases 

of modern three-color photolithography, and if 
not, why not? 

An expert photographer recently declared that 
“ photographic color dissection is practically per- 
fect, and unsatisfactory photomechanical repro- 
ductions in color are due either to unsuitable color 
pigments or to some inherent defects in the process 
employed.” This may be a trifle exaggerated. 
At any rate, it is suggestive and will serve very 
well as a starting point for an argument. 

We are often reminded that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,” a statement which is 
quite true if the knowledge is limited to the extent 
displayed by a man who was standing on the plat- 
form of a small up-country railway station during 
shunting operations. He had been explaining the 


principles of steam as a motive power to an inter- 
ested crowd, when suddenly the engine began to 


move backward, pushing a string of trucks. His 
jaw dropped and he gasped out, “ I can understand 
how the engine pulls the trucks, but I’m hanged 
if I know how the trucks pull the engine back 
again.” 

The printer’s knowledge of process photog- 
raphy must suffer no such limitation. Its opera- 
tions are indissolubly associated with his work, 
therefore a full recognition of its influence and its 
possibilities is of the greatest importance. It 
would be difficult, however, to bring a compre- 
hensive discussion of this phase of reproductive 
art within the limits of a single chapter. For the 
present it must suffice to insist upon its influence 
and emphasize its importance. 


COLOR STANDARDS. 


In some recently published articles on color 
standards, an opinion was expressed that “in 
three-color printing we should have many more 
possibilities of successful work afforded if the 
present ambiguity of color standards could in 
some way be overcome, and, although it is by no 
means the only difficulty which the three-color 
printer has to face, its removal would certainly 
clear the ground somewhat, and indicate a more 
definite line of procedure.” 
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It is quite true that there are no recognized 
color standards for pigments, therefore, printing- 
inks, like other color pigments, have only an 
approximate value. The commercial description 
of a color does not indicate a definite color value. 

Even with the much-discussed primary colors 
the same uncertainty exists, and there is no 
authoritative indication as to where reds, blues 
and yellows actually begin or end. In three-color 
photomechanical work it would certainly be a dis- 
tinct advantage for a particular and definite hue 
of each primary color to be exactly defined, so that 
their exact relationship with one another might be 
clearly understood. Some time ago G. H. Morton 
endeavored to reconcile the theory and practice 
of color by a number of thoughtful and common- 
sense arguments, one of which may be aptly 
applied to the present discussion. He said that 
“the hue of a primary pigment is decided by that 
hue which will mix with both of the other primary 
pigments —in other words, with the greatest 
number of other colors —and still retain bright- 
ness, or not cause the compounded color to become 
dirty.”” Blue when mixed with yellow will pro- 
duce green, and blue mixed with red will produce 
violet. The question is what particular blue will 
produce the most brilliant green and violet when 
mixed with yellow and red, respectively? It is 
a simple matter to get one hue of blue that will 
produce a good green and another hue that will 
produce a good violet, but we have to decide upon 
one particular hue that will mix well with both. 
Yellow and red may be analyzed in exactly the 
same manner, and deductions made accordingly. 
A satisfactory solution of these problems will at 
once create practical color standards, which may 
change many tri-color possibilities to probabilities. 

All this is vastly interesting no doubt, and the 
realization of its theories would afford very real 
help to the three-color printer, but more influential 
factors are to be found in other directions. So 
far this discussion has been on general lines, 
namely, of matters which may be applied either to 
letterpress or lithographic printing, but the real 
object of this article is to analyze the possibilities 
of tri-color lithography. 


THE FREY PROCESS. 


In the article in THE INLAND PRINTER of 
November last, a brief reference was made to the 
Frey photolithographic process, wherein it was 
pointed out that its automatic discrimination was 
in some respects very similar to a lithographic 
chalk drawing. It will be helpful to remember 
that for the reproduction of monochrome grada- 
tions some form of automatic discrimination is 
essential, and if this condition is of so much impor- 
tance for monochrome reproduction there is infi- 
nitely more need for it in tri-color work. 
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It was also suggested that a reticulated, 
irregular grain offered possibilities of discrimina- 
tion, such as may never be obtained with a plano- 
graphic surface, and this is one of the many 
features which distinguish the Frey process from 
other efforts made to solve a difficult problem. 
Another important feature is that a chemical — 
not a mechanical — grain is used, and this grain 
can be varied to suit the different colors it is 
desired to reproduce. This is indeed a substantial 
advantage as compared with the usual photo- 
mechanical grains. The lithographic printer 
knows very well that in chromo work the broad 
effects of a yellow printing can best be produced 
by a coarse grain, and with other colors the char- 
acter of a grain is not less influential. 

But the Frey process is not inflexibly tri-color ; 
in fact, any number of colors may be used, and 
of course they are all photomechanically pro- 
duced. This reference to the Frey process as any- 
thing but three-color work is perhaps a trifle 
digressive, but even so it is sufficiently suggestive 
to justify a continuation. 


LUMINOSITY. 

In chromolithography, luminosity is a fully 
recognized factor, and the effective character of 
lithographic reproduction is largely due to it. For 
the complete preservation of luminosity color 
effects must be built up, and pigments used which 
are mostly transparent or semi-transparent, that 
is, unless the printing-inks themselves are suffi- 
ciently luminous. Yellow may be taken as an 
example of this kind, where complete opacity does 
not in any degree depreciate the brilliance of 
color. 

In the Frey process full advantage is taken of 
this factor and color effects are usually built up. 
As already pointed out, all forms are mechanically 
prepared, and each with a grain most suitable for 
the effective reproduction of the color it repre- 
sents. In this way many of the familiar condi- 
tions of chromolithography are retained, a fact 
which renders the success of their application 
much less doubtful. 

The most important point suggested by these 
arguments is that luminosity, in some form or 
other, is most desirable in the representation of 
color, and this at once brings us to the question: 
how can it best be introduced into three-color 
photolithography? For obvious reasons, any 
appreciable amount of color mixing is impossible 
in three-color printing. The tri-color printing- 
inks can not be adjusted as in chromolithography, 
for beyond a certain point it would be inadvisable 
to alter their density. Any such alteration would 
seriously affect their color value. The hue or the 
strength of their colors is quite a different matter. 
Density of printing-inks influences luminosity by 
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preventing the passage of white light through 
them, that is, the white light reflected from the 


paper. 
A NOVEL THEORY. 


As an alternative, a clever and thoughtful sug- 
gestion has been made whereby luminosity might 
be restored by a skilful arrangement of the dots, 
so that the colors may be in juxtaposition and not 
superposed in the usual way, when the color sen- 
sations would be controlled, by an intermingling 
of white light, as they pass from the subject to the 
eye. This would appear to be a most convenient 
theory, but it is not always easy to combine con- 
venience with efficiency. 





**BEDROOM”’ OFFICES IN NEW YORK. 


“Census of 1905 says there are 8,244 book and job 
printing establishments, but nobody knows how many job- 
printers there are,” says Charles W. Smith, secretary New 
York Typothetz. “I have in my office a very valuable col- 
lection of cards, giving names and addresses and informa- 
tion concerning 1,700 job-printers and publishers of Greater 
New York. I sent invitations to this dinner to every firm 
who employ six or more men. How many invitations do you 
suppose I sent out? In all, 505. In other words more than 
two-thirds of all the so-called ‘ job-printers’ of New York 
are what is known in the parlance of the trade as ‘ bed- 
room printers.’ They take from you a great volume of 
cheaper grade of work that would help to pay the expenses 
of your establishments and make printing profitable. It’s a 
case of the old saying being again verified that ‘ Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.’ ” 





** ADS ’°—AFTER KIPLING. 


What makes the printer’s heart to faint? What makes the comps perspire? 
It isn’t ‘ flimsy” brought by hand, nor news by private wire ; 

But it’s everlasting sweating at an everlasting ad 

That breaks your heart to set it up, and when it’s done it’s bad. 


Oh, the ads! Oh, the ads! Oh, the beastly tiresome ads! 
With the constant “ alteration ” and “ revise ” that cost a mint. 
The men who write them can not write — they’re always full of fads, 
And if they send a block along, the block will never print. 


What makes the foreman “ rip ’’ and “ bust,” and tear his inky hair? 
What makes the editor get mad, and very nearly swear? 

It’s six-inch ads with words cnough to fill a quarter-page, 

And arrangements typographical that fill the heart with rage. 


Oh, the ads! Oh, the ads! Oh, the frightful, frantic ads! 
With their adjectives exploded like a Yankee circus bill, 
With electros always coming loose and dropping out the brads, 

And grammar so illiterate it makes the reader ill. 


They will not use a font of type except of blackest face, 

They chop and change, and skimp and pare — they grudge an inch of space; 
Then when they’ve packed it good and tight they think it needs a border, 
And if you say there isn’t room they take away the order. 


Oh, the ad! Oh, the ad! Oh, the man who writes the ad! 
With his fancies hypercritical that make you want to laugh, 
He always seems to think for sure he’s going to be had, 
And if a letter doesn’t print he cuts the price in half. 


And when at last the proof is passed, the paper “ put to bed,” 
And everybody’s going home as soon as he has fed, 

And all the papers printed off and half is on the train, 

You hear “‘ That advertiser’s on the telephone again.” 


Oh, the ad! Oh, the ad! Oh, the everlasting ad! 
What is it makes the “phone vibrate with this insistent shout? 
Oh — the advertiser says he finds that trade ts rather bad; 
He doesn’t want the ad put in: we’d better leave it out! 
—T. R., in Advertising, London. 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER. 


NO. V.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 


f¥SPARTO GRASS, which is imported 

from the sandy soil of eastern 

Spain and northern Africa, resem- 

bles hay, slightly compressed into 

bales. This material, which varies 

from twelve inches to three feet in 

length, according to the country 

from which it comes, is reduced to 

a pulp by the soda process, and used in making 

paper. It was used many years ago, and is to-day 

in these foreign lands, for basketmaking. Esparto 

and straw are less suitable for papermaking than 

wood, because the plant is so constructed that the 

long, tough fibers, which form the part available 

for paper material, are scattered through the 

main mass of the stock. On this account they are 

more difficult to separate than similar fibers of the 

flax, hemp, or jute, and when finally disunited are 
somewhat more brittle than wood fiber. 

Before the esparto is treated with the soda 
process for pulpmaking the bales are cut open 
and the grass is scattered on long tables, which 
are covered with a wire screening through which 
dirt and refuse sift. It is then picked over by 
women and children, in the same way that rags 
are sorted, and the grass, roots and weeds, that 


have been gathered into the bales by careless work- 
ers, are removed. This is necessary, because the 
weeds, etc., will not respond to the bleaching as 
quickly as the esparto, and their presence will 


cause unevenness of color. Some of the mills 
have machines for this work, called “ esparto 
cleaners.” 

After the grass has been properly sorted it is 
emptied into huge boilers similar to those used in 
preparing the rag and the wood pulp. Pitchforks 
are employed to fill the boilers with the esparto, 
and it enters a solution of caustic lye. The immer- 
sion of the esparto in the water causes it to soften 
and condense, permitting an additional filling. 
Three hours of hard boiling are required to remove 
the resinous matter, after which the water is 
drained off, and the boiled mass is emptied into 
small carts and conveyed to the washing engines. 
After washing it is treated to a second boiling, 
lasting twenty minutes, and is then washed once 
more. In some mills a series of tanks are arranged 
so that the esparto passes automatically from 
one to the other, and at length reaches the large 
engines used for washing the half-stuff. These 
engines are like those seen in rag mills, but they 
will hold a ton of grass. There is no need of a 
bed-plate, as the action of the cylinder, turning and 
striking against the half-stuff, has the same effect. 

Great care is taken to keep the esparto and 
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water in proper proportions, or the substance will 
not be thoroughly cleansed. The mass is stirred 
away from the sides at regular intervals, so that 
each piece is carefully washed. The washing 
process is followed by straining, and the stock is 


_carried to a machine similar in construction to 


that of the wet press (a picture of which appeared 
in the December number). This squeezes out the 
water and leaves the pulp in a condition to respond 
quickly to the action of the bleach. The stock is 
next placed in a chest from which it passes over a 
row of sand-traps, made to catch any particles of 
sand or dirt that may have remained in the origi- 
nal material. It then enters the mixing-box and 
is ready to flow out upon the wire cloth, and by 
the wonderful action of this machine reappears in 
thick sheets, ready for shipment. 

The caustic soda solution which had been used 
for the first boiling is carefully drained off each 
time, and by a “recovery process” this solution 
is converted into carbonate of soda, to be used 
again. 

There are many kinds of esparto grass and the 
treatment differs materially with each variety. 
Often two grades are mixed, giving an excellent 
fiber. Rags are sometimes added, and if this is 
done the esparto is prepared before the addition 
of the rag stock, which has been beaten very fine, 
to avoid any knots or blemishes in the paper. The 
combination of rag stock and esparto forms what 
is commonly known as “ close paper.” This stock 
is used for news-print by many publishers. 


GROUND WOOD-PULP. 

We have treated at length the chemical wood- 
pulps—both the soda and the sulphite processes— 
but a large portion of the wood used in paper- 
making to-day has not been subjected to a chemi- 
cal treatment, but is known, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, as “ mechanical wood.” Canada has 
many more mechanical wood mills than we have in 
our country. Spruce and balsam are largely used 
for this process, although Col. H. A. Frambach, 
of the Cheboygan Paper Mills Company, says, 
“We use any kind these days.” The logs are 
brought into the mill by an endless chain, and as 
they enter at the side they are slightly elevated 
so as to roll down an incline, and are caught by a 
large hook and shoved onto a table, where the bark 
is very carefully removed by revolving wheels. 
The chips fly around this room so fast and so far 
that one’s eyes are in danger. The logs are hur- 
ried on and all bark not removed by the knives is 
taken off by hand, and the blocks are set vertically 
in a large, flat, ingenious machine, so constructed 
that they are pressed laterally against revolving 
grindstones within, which tear the fibers from 
the chunks in short pieces. This woody powder, 
ground off, is washed from the stone by a constant 

















LOGS ENTERING WOOD ROOM. 











WOOD ROOM, WHERE LOGS ARE BARKED AND CUT INTO CHUNKS. 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR MAKING WOOD-PULP. 
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flow of water and the thin paste is carried through 
a series of screens which separates the dirt from 
the wood. The mixture of wood and water is 
not boiled or beaten, as in the mechanical proc- 
esses, but is piped to tanks and later, when needed, 
is made to flow between rolls and reappears in 
heavy sheets, or pulp, ready for market. 

This pulp has very little felting power, so it is 
not suitable for anything but news-paper or an 
inferior grade of wrapping-paper. By felting 
power is meant the susceptibility of the fibers to a 
fine or coarse interweaving as it goes through the 
machine. Pulp, whose fibers weave readily and 
closely, has high felting power and vice versa. 
Some mills steam the chunks of wood for ten 
hours before grinding, so that the fibers will tear 
into longer pieces. Mechanical wood-pulp is used 
largely for filling purposes on account of its cheap- 
ness and opacity. By combining sulphite with the 
ground wood the transparency of sulphite paper is 
overcome. Seventy per cent of sulphite is often 
used with thirty per cent of the ground wood in 
making news-paper. 


PAPER MADE FROM CORNSTALKS. 


The chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, have provided a happy solu- 
tion for the serious problem which has confronted 
the paper manufacturers in the rapid diminution 
of the visible supply of raw material. The prac- 
ticability of making paper from the common corn- 
stalks of our fields has occupied the attention of 
these scientists for several years, but it is only 
recently that the result of their efforts has war- 
ranted any publication. Dr. H. S. Bristol, who is 
making the experiments, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing samples of the new paper in five shades. 
The soda process has been used and is found to 
require but two and a half hours of cooking to 
soften the stalks, while ten or twelve hours are 
necessary to bring the wood chips to a satisfactory 
state. The cornstalk process, apparently, is easier 
and very much cheaper than other processes. The 
Department estimates wood-pulp paper, with wood 
at $8 a cord, at $13 a ton. Take into consideration 
the cost of shipping the cornstalks used in Wash- 
ington, from Virginia fields, and at a cost of $15 a 
ton, Doctor Bristol, with no facilities whatever 
for quantity, has produced paper at $14 a ton. 
The chemists feel confident that the price can 
easily be reduced to $7. 

The outside of the stalk is used for white 
paper. The longer fiber, which is obtained from 
the pith, is used to make yellow paper and is very 
soft and pliable, much like the stock made from 
cotton or linen rags. In the future, if predictions 
prove true, the millions of cornstalks on our farms 
which are destroyed, fed to cattle, or turned back 
into the soil for fertilization of the next year’s 
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crop, will be used in this new industry. This dis- 
covery will be as great a benefit to the farmer as it 
will be to the countless numbers directly interested 
in paper. As soon as more definite information is 
ready for publication THE INLAND PRINTER will 
treat the subject at length. 


(To be continued.) 





PUT THIS LIE IN ITS GRAVE. 


Many years ago some one started on its travels the lie 
that “ ninety-five per cent of the men who embark in busi- 
ness fail,” and it is still doing service. You will find it 
quoted in addresses to young men as a warning; it is used 
to console those whose careers have been fizzles, and it is 
trotted out by publishers whose mediums have proved 
unprofitable to advertisers. 

It’s a ridiculous lie and the wonder is that so many people 
have believed it. If ninety-five out of every hundred men 
who embark in business fail, how long would it be before 
the entire wealth of the country would be in the hands of 
five per cent of the population? 

Did any one ever ask Dun’s or Bradstreet’s for the per- 
centage of failures and get such an answer as that? 

If a majority of those who use the advertising columns 
of the various publications did not get satisfactory returns 
for their outlay would they continue to advertise? 

Let us bury this ninety-five per cent lie so deep that no 
one will ever hear of it again. Certainly, no intelligent 
man should be guilty of making use of it except to show 
its absurdity.— Printers’ Ink. 





FIGURE IT OUT. 


A banker going home from his dinner saw a $10 bill on 
the curbstone. He picked it up and noted the number and 
went home to dinner. While at home his wife remarked 
that the butcher had sent a bill amounting to $10. The 
only money he had with him was the bill he had found, 
which he gave to her, and she paid the butcher. The 
butcher paid it to the farmer for a calf, and the farmer 
paid it to a merchant, who, in turn, paid it to a wash- 
woman, and she, owing the banker a note of $10, went to 
the bank and paid the note. The banker recognized the 
bill as the one he had found and which up to that time, had 
paid $50 of debt. On careful investigation he discovered 
that the bill was counterfeit. Now will some friend tell us 
what has been lost in this transaction and by whom? — 
U. T. A. Bulletin. 





AN EDITOR AS HE WAS, NOT AS HE IS. 


An editor iz a male being whose buzziness it iz to navi- 
gate a nuzepaper. He writes editorials, grinds out poetry, 
interts deths and weddings, sorts out maneskrips, keeps a 
waste-basket, blows the devil, steals matter, fites other 
people’s battles and sells hiz paper for dollar and fifty cents 
a year, takes white beans and aple saas for pay when he 
can get it, raises a large family, works nineteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, knows no Sunday, gets dammed 
by everybody, and once in a while whipt by someboddy, 
lives poor, dise middle-aged and often broken-hearted, 
leaves no money, iz rewarded for a life uf toil with a short 
free obituary puff in the nuzepapers. Exchanges please 
copy.— Josh Billings, in New York Weekly. 





THE PRANDIAL WASTE BASKET. 
Wife — “ The ragout I have made for you is a poem.” 
Editor —“ I suppose I must be the waste-basket.” — 
Fliegende Blitter. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


'NHE scalper in the printing trades does not cre- 

ate business; he merely “ works both ends for 
the middle.” When he is through his career he has 
not added one iota to the wealth of the community, 
and what of this world’s goods he possesses have 
been extorted in one way and another from the 
real producers. This is commercial parasitism, 
and the parasite must go, sooner or later. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the elimination of millions 
of copies of second-class matter from the mails, 
you have noticed that the postal deficit is larger 
than ever this year. It would be interesting to 
know how much of the increased deficit is due to 
the loss of profit-making mail that was generated 
by the eliminated journals. Certainly the purg- 
ing of the mails of this matter has not reduced the 
deficit, and if the postoffice is to be conducted 
on business lines why incorporate the deficit- 
producing regulations in the law, as some very 
estimable publishers propose to do? 





IN the correspondence department, Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Salt Lake, argues well for the so-called 
priority law. He says in effect that it prevents the 
employment of “ freaks,” protects the interests of 
those who have “ loyally subbed ” in an office, and 
saves many average men from being driven from 
the trade. Several questions troop through the 
mind urging that they be presented to our gentle- 
manly correspondent. We forbear and introduce 
but one. Even from the standpoint of maintain- 
ing the integrity of the union, will he tell us what 
right it has to interfere with an employer engaging 
the most desirable workers — or, what moral, eco- 
nomic or legal right has the union to, in the par- 
lance of the moment, “ control the situations? ” 





Is IT not possible that we are too prone to say 
employees are unappreciative of the kind word? 
Because they do not foregather and cheer or the 
ever-present cynic emits his sneer when a kindly 
word is spoken is not proof of indifference. It 
must be remembered that what affects us most does 
not always evoke noise, and that conditions in 
the workaday world are productive of cynical 
explosions. Among employees there is always a 
desire to secure employment where “they treat 
you white,” which comprehends spoken apprecia- 
tion of intelligent effort. Like treatment com- 
mands the admiration of the wage-earning world. 
Mr. C. F. Wadsworth, foreman of a Denver 
composing-room, believes in a vote of thanks as 
much as a “ green carpet,” and after a strenuous 
week he posted this notice on the bulletin-board: 
“Tn all my experience I have never had a task like 
that of the past week. The accomplishment of it 
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without serious error speaks well for the intelli- 
gence, education and training of our craft. The 
loyalty to the house and the good nature prevail- 
ing at all times under the great stress was admir- 
able. For the hearty and able support given I 
thank you.” We are not informed as to how the 
force received it, but the Typographical Journal 
commended the act, with the too-true comment 
that it was out of the ordinary. Here is reci- 
procity of appreciation in a large way, and we 
venture it was easier for Mr. Wadsworth to obey 
the natural promptings of his better self than 
listen to the reasoning of a tradition which argues 
that those who work are unsympathetic and unap- 
preciative, and therefore incapable of understand- 
ing and profiting by the amenities of life. 





MUCH criticism is offered respecting the policy 
of the man, who adding unusual means of expe- 
diting work, in new machines and apparatus, 
makes these facilities his servants to cut prices. 
One can not expect those with whom such a one 
comes in competition and who go down to defeat to 
bring a calmly philosophical spirit to the discus- 
sion of the wisdom of their competitor’s business 
policy. If he just cuts close enough to get the 
work, and the work pays him, it is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. But if he endeavors by the 
physical means in his power to beat down competi- 
tion until he is master of the field, and then hopes 
to recoup his losses, he is making ready his own 
vengeance, and it will taste sweet in the mouths of 
those who clamor against him. 





THE influence of Franklin associations is 
shown in the most genial way, when at frequent 
intervals the employing printers of a community, 
competitors in business, and not long ago strangers 
to each other and mutually distrustful or antago- 
nistic, meet socially and dine together. There is a 
cementing quality in printers’ ink that holds 
friends in the trade in a bond of common interest, 
and this is being better appreciated as time goes 
on. The chief concern now of these associations is 
the matter of prices, but it is a fair assumption 
that if the membership would take a broad view 
of the situation throughout the country they would 
work toward an international organization, and 
this organization, covering all that the Franklin 
associations stand for and much more, is crystal- 
lized in the League of American Printing Plants. 





THE sentiment suggested by the old sayings 
that “a rolling stone gathers no moss” and “ go 
farther and fare worse” is responsible for fail- 
ures without number in the mechanical trades. 
These venerable tags and all the well-meant advice 
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about the value of “steadiness” to the contrary, 
when a youth or even a mature man is convinced 
his employment is not affording him a satisfactory 
outlet for his energies or developing his talents 
to the full, he should make a change. Few take 
exception to the practice of discharging an appren- 
tice on the completion of his “ time,” it being the 
consensus of opinion of those who have had the 
experience that what they were compelled to learn 
in new fields was the means of their salvation. 
The compulsory peregrinations saved them from 
becoming mossbacks, and the knowledge and skill 
acquired had given them an independence they 
would not have otherwise enjoyed. If a change 
helps to make the ordinary man proficient, a 
greater and more radical change — if in the right 
direction — will open the way to a better life for 
the hopelessly mediocre artisan or the man just 
above that line. We do not advise inordinate 
change — the “ throwing up ” of vocations or situ- 
ations in a moment of pique. We do, however, 
counsel that those who feel they are unfitted for 
their present occupations should not be the slave 
of traditions or easy circumstances. They should 
take stock of their equipment and the outlook, and, 
if desired, seek advice of earnest, sincere friends 
as to the best field for new venture. Then break 
in; if fitted, stay; if not, try another one, until 
desirable employment is found. That is enter- 
prise, and there is more need and as much room 
for that quality in the selection of one’s lifework as 
there is in the investment of capital. If you are a 
true-enough misfit at what you are doing — and 
are sure of it— make a move, and move with 
determination and energy. Prodigal Mother 
Nature intended and equipped you to be good at 
something, and who knows what rare fortune 
awaits you just around the corner? 





WE have some appreciation of the difficulties 
that beset Uncle Sam’s Public Printer, and are not 
disposed to assume a hypercritical attitude toward 
him. To essay the management of a commercial 
printery employing about four thousand persons 
is no small undertaking. To do so under the ham- 
pering conditions that exist in Washington shows 
nerve and gigantic enterprise. For the past four 
years the Government Printing Office has been in 
a turmoil. Previously there was much criticism 
of the office, but it went its sweet way. With the 
advent of Mr. Stillings, however, an effort was 
made to secure “ results,” which had an unhappy 
ending for the principal actor. So long as the 
Public Printer is appointed for four years, we may 
expect that sort of thing. The term is too short to 
permit of the official reorganizing the office — if 
that is what he deems needful—in an orderly 
fashion. Changes must be made in haste if the 
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Public Printer would have his plan in operation 
for two full fiscal years. This is bound to produce 
blunders. No one can doubt the earnestness and 
desire to make a record on the part of Public Print- 
ers in the past, especially Messrs. Stillings and 
Leech, who got into all kinds of trouble with the 
powers that be. Mr. Donnelly, who has just 
assumed the position, will not be one whit less 
earnest, and we are sure he will have the good 
wishes of all those with a knowledge of the trials 
and tribulations of the government official who is 
supposed to direct four thousand employees, keep 
within a patchwork law, please congressional com- 
mitteemen and a President who has a few notions 
of how a printing-office should be conducted. A 
sign that augurs well for Mr. Donnelly is that he is 
said to approve what Mr. Leech has done, which 
precludes the probability of the office experiencing 
the throes of another reorganization. 





THE printing trades are not presenting a solid 
front to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which is giving hear- 
ings on the tariff. The newspaper publishers want 
the duty removed from news-print paper, and, inci- 
dentally, plead that it is a tax on knowledge, while 
the New York Typothetz, the National Associa- 
tion of Employing Lithographers and the post- 
card manufacturers are urging increased duties 
So far as they have 


on their finished products. 
appeared in the controversy, the craft’s labor 
organizations have supported the contention of the 


publishers’ association. Time was when some 
free-trade doctrinaire would be lauding the pub- 
lishers and denouncing the other gentlemen on 
purely economic grounds. Ethical considerations 
have not come to surface at this writing during 
the present discussion, and the petitioners frankly 
confess they want the tariff tax revised or reduced 
because they need the money or the work. This is 
an illuminating example of Mr. Roosevelt’s latest 
béte noir, material interest, or “ that vicious thing, 
class consciousness.” Practically, with few excep- 
tions, men have always been influenced in arriving 
at conclusions on such matters by their material 
interests, and not infrequently quite subcon- 
sciously. Nowadays, tariff discussion has been 
reduced to a mere business proposition, and that 
was ever true of the making of schedules. The 
world is a little more honest with itself, and is 
going to tell more bold truth about such matters 
than it has aforetime. Thus we have it that the 
makers of daily papers want free trade in paper, 
because it would put money in their pockets, and 
the makers of books want an increased duty on 
printed paper for the same reason. The cry of 
“inereased tax on knowledge” will not rouse the 
people as like pleas have in the past. The public 
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looks on it as “ fluff,” and beside the mark. 
Though there is much doubt about tariff legisla- 
tion, the probabilities are that these at-cross- 
purpose delegations of the trade will be seized as 
offering an opportunity for the statesman to 
attempt to wriggle out of an ugly dilemma. They 
will endeavor to put off the publishers by saying 
that in view of the demand of their printer-cousins, 
it would be injudicious to lower the tariff, while 
the printers will be informed that the intense 
opposition to an increased tax on knowledge pre- 
vents any heed being paid their prayers. The 
seventh of the great industries of the country has 
comparatively slight influence at the seats of the 
mighty. But then no other group of cognate 
trades has such a complexity of direct and related 
interests, and consequently no other industry pre- 
sents so scattering a front to those on whom it 
makes demands. The nub of the tariff issue is — 
and free traders not a few hold this view — that 
the settled fiscal policy of the country is protection- 
ist. All the raw material of the printer and his 
confréres being subject to high duties, their indus- 
tries should be given substantial recognition. It is 
not so much a question of political economy or the 
righteousness or wrongfulness of protectionism 
as it is of a square deal. So the abnormal and 
peculiar situation in the news-print field should 
not affect demands of the character put forward 
by the New York Typothetz, details of which we 
give elsewhere, and which will doubtless appeal 
strongly to many of our readers. 





THERE is unusual activity in the discussion of 
organization among employing printers. In the 
November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, “ Per- 
plexed” reviewed the situation from the stand- 
point of an employer who had awakened to the 
need of effective codperation, but found it difficult 
to make a selection from among the organizations 
now seeking members. In our last issue, “ Truth,” 
a gentleman who has knowledge of employers’ and 
employees’ organizations in the trade, but is now, 
we suppose, mainly interested as a student of 
progress or of organization, wanted to know just 
what position the United Typothetze intends to 
take. The employers’ organizations are particu- 
larly active in organizing work, which may be 
caused by or be the cause of this interest in the 
subject. However that may be, the spirit of 
inquiry that is abroad betokens a general con- 
ception that there is need for some sort of organ- 
ization. Probably the majority of the men in 
associated effort will be found in the groups that 
are considering costs and prices — Ben Franklin 
clubs and the like. The weaknesses of this move- 
ment are that (1) it professes to deal with but one 
phase of the questions troubling printerdom, 
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which, though important, is not all, and (2) it is at 
present so impregnated with the home-market idea 
that a great central organization can not be a 
natural outgrowth of it. Without some country- 
wide vehicle of expression, the growth of a good 
association is hampered. The United Typothetz 
has a national organization and a history, but there 
seems to be some dubiety as to where it stands, and 
what its purpose is. This is expressed by our cor- 
respondent, “Truth.” The Typothetz, however, 
is the most active of the organizations — it is the 
supporter of many side issues, such as boards of 
trade, mutual insurance, a labor department, and 
is now prosecuting a vigorous national campaign. 
These advantages are offset somewhat by the feel- 
ing that the Typothetz’s chief purpose is to urge 
war on the unions. Rightly or wrongly, a large 
number of employers will not permit themselves to 
be placed in a position having the appearance of 
inviting a struggle with their employees. Many 
reasons induce to this conclusion, but the most 
potent one is that the unions are now so well 
intrenched that outside of a few localities but 
comparatively few can secure nonunion forces. 
Another objection is that supply men are influen- 
tial in the councils of the Typothetz, while their 
interests are not nearly so closely allied with 
employers as are those of employees. There is 
also the Printers’ League with comprehensive pur- 
pose that must appeal to many. Its supporters 
have mapped out a great future for it, but the 
League has not expanded as had been hoped; it is 
still engaged in foundation work. There are, how- 
ever, great possibilities in an organization con- 
structed as is the League. The future lies between 
it and the Typothetz, for, to be a virile national 
force, an employing printers’ organization must be 
prepared to deal with all phases of the problem, 
and in a large way. 





LABOR’S political campaign was a failure, so 
far as marshaling votes is concerned. But it pro- 
duced a presidential message with comments on 
the judiciary and adaptations from socialistic 
platforms that will serve the weary labor editor as 
“filler” till Mr. Taft gives the public those views 
that are said to have won over the so-called “ labor 
leaders” who supported him. One prominent union 
printer, a personal acquaintance of the president- 
elect, said he supported Mr. Taft on the labor issue 
solely for the reason that he would go farther and 
could do more than either Bryan or Roosevelt. If 
this gentleman be not deceived, there are surprises 
in store for some of Mr. Taft’s prominent support- 
ers and opponents. Of this we may be sure, that 
if political activity produces much fruit like Mr. 
Roosevelt’s long message unionists will remain in 
politics. It is hard to speculate on what effect this 
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will have on the industrial movement. In a few 
countries — notably Belgium and Italy — attempts 
have been made to enforce political demands by 
what is known as the general strike — a cessation 
of work by the great mass of the people. In 
English-speaking countries there has not been 
such a result. In some portions of Australia a dis- 
astrous general strike or lockout preceded political 
action by the unions. But conditions are entirely 
different here, and all that can safely be said is 
that those employers who provoked the working- 
men into officially discussing the possibility of 
political action may have cause to regret stirring 
up the animals. There is never a labor vote after 
an election, but just before polling day it looms 
large, and all energies are bent to capturing it. 
This is generally done by employing the usual arts 
of the minor campaigner. With labor in the field 
officially — even when represented on the battle- 
line by a lone person like Mr. Gompers — the prin- 
cipal candidates and their managers spend hours 
and beat the atmosphere strenuously, making most 
solemn promises in public and in private. This is 
what has happened in Great Britain — the coun- 
try most nearly comparable to the United States 
in this respect — and those who read Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letters and heard Mr. Taft’s speeches toward 
the end of the campaign saw the same influence 
operating here. As a general rule, the printing- 
trade organizations did not pay much heed to 
Mr. Gompers’ appeals, but they will ultimately fall 
in line, and political activity may divert into other 
channels the energy and attention they now devote 
to trifles that irritate employers and confound 
their friends. There is no occasion for hysteria 
or lamentations. The ship of state will not be 
swept from its moorings. A “labor” party can 
not expect to win control in this day or genera- 
tion. In the end the appearance of labor on the 
political field means that public discussion in 
future will have a more direct bearing on the life 
of the people. More and more will it be borne in 
on us that man owes his highest duty to society, 
and out of the turmoil of the conflict of ideas will 
come a better world, peopled with nobler men and 
lovelier women. 


COPPER ETCHING GROUND. 


The Graphische Rundschau describes how to make a 
ground for copper etching. Equal parts by weight of 
Syrian asphaltum and resin, together with one-half part 
each of wax and mastic, are melted together and some fine 
lampblack added. When completely incorporated the mass 
is poured in large drops into cold water. The pellets thus 
formed are dissolved in turpentine. This solution should 
be moderately thin, and it is best to only make up as much 
as is required to be used at once. It should be filtered. It 
can be spread on the copper or stone either by flowing on 
and equalizing by a whirler, or laid on by a glazed roller. 
It can also be spread on by means of a brush. The stone 
or plate should be warmed in either case. 
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YOUR CREDIT AND YOUR CREDITORS. 
BY FRANK Y. NORRIS. 


Adapted from a contribution to ‘‘ Print Shop Talk,” official organ of the 
Printers’ Board of Trade of Los Angeles, California. The author is Credit 
Manager of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 

a)N the early history of this western 
country the honor and integrity of 
its people allowed no thieving, 
grafting nor unpaid bills. This 
honor kept one man from asking 
another for what was due, and it 
was not necessary so to do. Honor 
was a well-known quality, but never 

mentioned. As time progressed people came here 
who (not like your sturdy ancestors) had little or 
none of this honor and, seeing what a field it was, 
covered themselves with its cloak and committed 
almost every crime ingenuity and the cunning of 
deviltry could contrive. Their acts became a sort 
of leaven that permeated the whole business life 
until it was soon generally discovered that Pacific 
coast honor no longer required a man to pay his 
bills when due. 

You have a wrong idea of note settlements, 
and I think it all comes from this false sense of 
honor. It is generally acceded that to ask a man 
here for a note settlement is to reflect on his honor. 
In my opinion, honor is a dead quantity in deter- 
mining the due date of your bills and the time is 
here when you should insist on getting something 
you can use at your bank. 

The result of laxity in the payment of debt 
leads to carelessness and finally entire lack of 
knowledge of one’s business condition. When this 
comes the business drifts as helplessly as a rudder- 
less ship, and it has no more chance of safety. 

For a man to promptly pay every bill, he must 
of necessity have the closest possible knowledge of 
his business. He must know before buying just 
how he will get the funds for payment, and this 
knowledge will keep him from overbuying. It 
will keep him from dissipating his capital through 
expense or lack of adequate profit. He will not 
allow his customer to put him off in the payment 
of his bills, and he will see that he does little busi- 
ness with those who do not pay. 

If there is among those who read this any one 
who has difficulty in paying his bills let such one 
feel sure that the trouble is not the general busi- 
ness situation, but that his business is not con- 
ducted along the right lines. To find out just what 
the trouble is, go to the oldest and most experienced 
credit man known and ask him to point out the 
weak points. Don’t blame conditions. No spot 
in the United States has ever seen conditions where 
business could not be made to pay if conducted 
rightly. Believe me, if you are not making money 
it’s your fault. Your competitor is. 
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Probably no one thing troubles you as much as 
your inability to collect what is due, and to correct 
this you should, before taking business, make a 
careful study and see what can be done to make 
collections easy. Too many of you do not have 
terms, but allow your customer to fix the terms 
after delivery of goods and at the time you make 
first effort to collect. Have terms and let these 
terms mean something to you and your customer. 
Never make a quotation without stating in it those 
terms. Whenever a contract is entered into see to 
it that the terms are inserted. Your customer may 
and probably will have some idea of terms, but if, 
between you, you can not find terms agreeable to 
both, you will have avoided doing unprofitable 
business. 

In making your contracts have provision for 
anticipated payment if, for any reason, your cus- 
tomer withholds copy or proofs. Many a printer 
has been hopelessly tied up because his customer 
changed his mind after the job was started. 

Don’t take business too large for your capital 
limitations. Go to the bathing beaches and study 


the idea of the ropes stretched along them. Sur- 
round your business with just such safety lines, 
and then come what will you can never be swept 
out to a sea of trouble by the undertow of the 
unforeseen. 

If you can not now discount your bills, care- 
fully analyze your business and see what is the 


shortest time possible in which you can meet them. 
Go then to those you owe and have a frank talk 
with them, and make settlement of everything you 
owe, by giving your note or notes falling due at 
such times as you can meet them. Having given 
your notes, meet them not one day after due, but on 
the day due, if not before. By so settling you will 
have set a mark, and in proportion as you inject 
into your being the “I will” of optimism will you 
retire those notes as you plan. Until you can reach 
a discount basis, settle each subsequent monthly 
account by note, making the due date at least a 
little nearer. After you have done this for a few 
months go to an experience meeting of the Board 
and tell them how much more money you are mak- 
ing than you did. 

Do not deceive yourself by thinking you are 
making money by taking long time in payment of 
your bills. Do not think by so doing some one is 
furnishing you capital without interest. Suppose 
you want to buy a case of flats and ask for a quota- 
tion. This is apparently desirable business, and a 
price of 1014 cents a pound is made with terms of 
sixty days net. In billing this paper you would 
not for one moment think of allowing it to be 
billed at $10.60. In settling for the bill you take 
four months and with interest at six per cent you 
get the stock for $10.40 when you agree to pay 
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$10.50. You want another case. It’s no longer 
desirable business and the price is 11 cents. You, 
perhaps, try to get even by taking six months. 
On the third case doubtless the price will be 11 
cents cash on delivery. Have you not lost badly 
in the end? You intend to pay all you owe. Why 
not do so in a way that builds up your credit? 

Competition for business in printing is keen, 
and it is self-evident that you can not afford to pay 
more for your supplies than does your competitor. 
What about that competitor who gets his supplies 
and never pays for them? Do you believe that no 
one should get stock that he does not pay for? 
Show that by settling your own bills on agreed 
terms and encourage the supply house to insist on 
all doing so. Remember that the supply house 
through fear of losing business hesitates to insist 
on what it knows to be right, the same as you do. 
You both want better conditions and you will get 
them as soon as you work together. 

You believe in the power of habit and know 
how it weaves about us its network of little ten- 
drils, but do you as often as you ought think how 
surely these little tendrils grow into strong withes 
that few can break? Cultivate the habit of being 
prompt. Be at your desk each morning right on 
time — not five minutes late. Have a date early in 
the month on which you settle all your bills, and 
let no bill pass without being settled in some way. 
Be so prompt that all who come into contact with 
you will be infected. Get into your being some of 
the courage and sturdy determination that brought 
the gold out of the mountains, and then study the 
game of business you are in. Know its faults and 
weaknesses. Throw off the yoke of carelessness 
that is settling on your city, and, knowing your 
business in its every detail, carve out your success, 
even if it must be out of marblelike conditions. If 
such be the case, your success will be all the 
brighter. 

Let “I will” so permeate the printing trade of 
Los Angeles that all trades will catch the spirit, 
and your troubles will vanish as does the snow 
before the summer sun. 








THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


I spent five cents for the Sunday Dart, 
And hauled it home in a two-wheeled cart. 
I piled the sections upon the floor, 
Till they reached as high as the kitchen door. 
I hung the chromos upon the wall, 
Though there wasn’t room to hang them all; 
And the yard was littered some ten feet deep, 
With comic sections that made me weep; 
And there were sections of pink and green, 
A woman’s section and magazine ; 
And sheets of music, the which, if played, 
Would make an audience quickly fade ; 
And there were patterns for women’s gowns, 
And more for gentlemen’s hand-me-downs ; 
And a false mustache and a rubber doll, 
And a deck of cards and a parasol ; 
Now men are busy with dray and cart, 
A-hauling away the Sunday Dart. 

— Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 
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SLUG SIX EXPOSES THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


BY LEON IVAN. 


m@ ALKING about fires,” said Slug 6, 
) although no one had mentioned the 

subject, “reminds me of an inci- 
dent that occurred when I was 
hiking it near the State line in the 
nineties. I hit a job that promised 
to run off as smooth as price and a 
half booze; the boss was all right 
as long as a fellow dumped his pan with some 
degree of regularity and accuracy, and he told me 
that, although he wouldn’t promise a steady sit, 
I could stay with him as long as there was any 
work to do and I was willing to do it. That looked 
phat enough for me, especially as he went bail for 
my board at the hotel and handed me out a piece 
of money semi-occasionally, so I had my eats and 
sleeps coming regular and comfortable, and the 
price of a small stack of chips to sit into a quiet 
little game that one of the boys held in his room 
nights. The delegation thought they were pretty 
handy with the pasteboards and never tried to run 
in cold dupes on a stranger, and, as far as I could 
see, always dealt from the top of the deck. But 
I seemed to get a better estimate on the value of 
the stock handed out, and generally let them fur- 
nish me with pocket money. 

“One night toward the end of the week, the 
Bristols were breaking pretty even and the game 
lasted longer than usual, but it was brought to 
an abrupt termination by the clang of the fire- 
bell, which broke up the session, as all hands gath- 
ered in their share of the plunder and hastened to 
the scene of the conflagration. I might mention 
that the name of the fire captain was Allan Barber, 
and his brigade was known as the ‘ forty thieves ’ 
by the citizens who seemed to be best acquainted 
with the idiosyncracies of the members of the 
department. Well, Allan and his forty were on 
the spot with commendable promptitude and, 
while the other citizens got busy with the fire 
apparatus from the outside of the building, the 
brigade, assisted by a salvage corps, risked life 
and limb to get into the interior of the saloon and 
save what liquor they could from the fiery fur- 
nace that was raging at the other end of the struc- 
ture. All the bottles they couldn’t get into their 
pockets they emptied on the spot, either by absorp- 
tion or by knocking them over in their brave but 
wild enthusiasm to keep up their well-earned 
reputation, for they didn’t have a chance to dis- 
tinguish themselves at a fire in a saloon very often 
and they were determined to make the most of the 
opportunity. 

“While this drama was being enacted, the 
subs. put out the fire with a few squirts from the 
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hose before much damage was done, as the 
kitchen was only a little frame addition to the 
main building. Then the corps of savages com- 
menced to get their work in and pulled the shanty 
down with their hooks and other fire-fighting 
apparatus. In doing this they incidentally shoved 
a few pike-poles through the print-shop windows, 
and the building, which was a little one-story 
brick, rapidly filled with smoke, the wind being 
from the north. While the excitement was still 
at its height another batch of the pirates got out 
their ladders and climbed to the flat, gravel roof 
of the print-shop. Seeing a few sparks lingering 
there, they proceeded to chop a hole in the roof, 
apparently under the delusion that the fire was 
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ing debris of the wrecked kitchen and find its way 
through the smashed windows and the hole in the 
roof. 

“Allan and his forty thieves by this time had 
imbibed so freely that they were heroically reck- 
less, and decided that the contents of the print- 
shop must be saved at all hazards, so they broke 
in the front door and made for the safe. Being 
unable to find anything they wanted to steal on 
account of the smoke, a couple of them got a 
rattan wastebasket and shoved all the live jobs off 
the stone into it; they appeared surprised that 
the bottom came out when they tried to lift it. 
One husky guy lifted a form off the stone on to 
his shoulder and started to stagger off with it to 
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Remedy. Recovery. 


THE GREEN APPLE. 
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eating its way through from below. They ripped 
off a good-sized patch of the roofing without dis- 
covering anything and were about to attack 
another part of the structure, when one of the 
gang, in staggering around, inadvertently put his 
foot through the plaster of the ceiling; the men 
who went to rescue their comrade were almost 
suffocated with the cloud of smoke which arose 
from the aperture. This gave the crowd, some of 
whom seemed to act at times with almost human 
intelligence, another idea and they promptly 
turned the hose, with which they had hitherto 
been playfully sprinkling one another, and, inci- 
dentally, deluging any spectators who came too 
near, into the hole and swamped everything in the 
interior. There being no fire in the building but 
what was in the stove, this, of course, had little 
effect on the volume of smoke which continued to 
issue in regular editions from the still smolder- 


a place of safety, but he stumbled over the waste- 
basket and the chase went over his head, while 
the type and furniture splashed all around him. 
Some of the others got busy shutting up the desks, 
as they called them, by reaching the tops of the 
cap cases and pulling them violently over on to the 
lowers. The pair of cases was then shouldered 
edgewise and the hero marched off triumphantly 
with a cascade of type falling around him at every 
step. I tried to butt in at this stage of the game 
to argue with some of the brigands and got the 
nipper side of my face shoved in, so I went ‘ way 
back and sat down.’ Then an inebriated maniac, 
whom it would be flattery to call a fool, grabbed a 
newspaper form that was standing against the 
wall and rushed with it to the front door; he 
stumbled at the step and let the form fall — with 
the usual result. He was indignant when he saw 
what had happened and explained to his chum 
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that he only dropped it once and the stuff had no 
business to leak out so quick. Another mob of 
regular mixers, who had more experience in 
handling lumber than printing material, tried to 
save some cabinets, but found they were too heavy 
to be moved without a derrick, so they started 
pulling the drawers out by the handles and, of 
course, the contents landed on the floor. By the 
time they had done all the damage that could 
reasonably be expected some one discovered that 
there was no fire in the shop and never had been, 
so they were forced to admit that the joke was on 
them. 

“T realized that unless the boss could invent 
some scheme of typeless typography it would be 
useless for me to stay around there any longer, so 
I quietly evaporated.” 











A CREED. 

I believe that happiness is not a matter of dollars, not 
a condition of society, but a condition of mind. You can 
be happy if you will. 

I believe that success is a matter of inspiration and 
enthusiasm. Without these there can be no success. 

I believe in the common people. They are more honest, 
more faithful, more true. There are so many people now 
trying to be intellectual giants that the simplicity and 
naturalness of the unlearned is restful. 

I believe in the out of doors. It rests and fortifies me 
to withstand the fool’s life in the city, where men labor in 
the fever and dirt. 

I believe in the great teachers — but the greatest of all 
teachers is our mother. Her truths have remained immu- 
table, her words of wisdom — unimpeachable still. 

I believe in my fellowmen — not absolutely, not promis- 
cuously, but to that degree in which I should expect them 
to believe in me. 

I believe in cheerfulness. It is the sesame that leads 
to peace and comfort. It puts embonpoint on a man’s 
stomach rather than wrinkles in his brow. I prefer the 
surcingle class for mine. 

I believe in some women — sometimes — and I would 
suggest that women believe in men likewise. Men, women 
and apples are not all perfect. Some must have specks 
and yellow streaks. 

I believe in making all the money I can and canning a 
part of it. The rest I believe in spending for the titillation 
of my gratification and in the payment of my wife’s liberal 
millinery bills. I can not travel this life’s road again and 
I want to see some of the sideshows as I go along. At the 
same time I do not want to forget that some of the best 
shows may be away up at the end of the road. 

I believe in bulldogs and whist, a fireplace and a book 
(if I may select it), and enough nights in society to keep 
my wife from hating home. 

There are a lot more things in which I believe, but I 
believe this should suffice for one declaration of principles. 
— Byron Williams, in Western Publisher. 





NO ADVERTISING. 

“ But look here,” said the indignant antiquary, “in my 
article on early Grecian sculpture I distinctly mentioned 
Phidias. Why has his name been deleted? ” 

The editor smiled quietly. ‘“ When,” he said, “ you find 
old man Phidias getting his work advertised in this paper 
under 5 shillings a line you come right around and let me 
know.” — Printers’ Ink. 
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.THE PRINTING TRADE AT ROME. 


Some interesting particulars on this subject appear in 
a pamphlet published locally not long since by Signor 
G. Parpagnoli. He says that some people seem to be under 
the impression that the printers’ employees at Rome form a 
sort of privileged class, earning high wages and having the 
employers under their thumbs. The facts, however, point 
the other way. In all, there are some three thousand 
employees in the printing and allied trades of the Italian 
capital, about one thousand seven hundred of whom are com- 
positors, one thousand three hundred of these latter being 
trade-unionists. The others do not earn more than about 
12 shillings per week, on an average, taking into account 
the frequent occasions when they are out of work. Of the 
society hands, not more than three hundred, employed on 
dailies or in first-rate book or jobbing establishments, are 
in really good circumstances, and there are perhaps a 
couple of hundred more who get fair salaries, as things go, 
but the eight hundred or so others are in a sad state, caused 
chiefly by the want of organization in the work. For 
example, one master printer has never more than enough 
work for twenty hands, yet for “ philanthropic reasons ” he 
keeps forty hanging about his place. Ten of these he 
reckons on employing regularly, the rest come in for a stray 
job now and again, with which they seem content. The 
like indifference is displayed with regard to the hygienic 
conditions of the Roman printing establishments, which are 
in most cases detestable. It says much for the patience of 
the workers in the trade that there have been but three 
strikes since 1890. It is, however, difficult to infuse the 
spirit of organization and discipline into the ordinary 
Italian workman. He is easily moved by socialistic ora- 
tors, but hard to convince that the only real method of 
gaining his ends is by rational and systematic organization. 
Seeing that matters were so bad, some of the more enter- 
prising among the workers talked about starting codpera- 
tive printing-offices, to compete with those of the master 
printers, but for one reason or another little has been done 
in this direction, though three such establishments are 
actually in operation. The last strike created such an 
amount of bad feeling among the society members that their 
numbers dropped to six hundred, but the total is now up to 
about one thousand three hundred again. It is considered 
that the present time is a favorable one for the reopening 
of negotiations with the employers, as trade is pretty good 
in the Roman printing trade, and likely to be so, as the 
geographical position of the city, far from any other indus- 
trial center, precludes competition. Moreover, as the seat 
of government, there are always large official printing 
contracts being given out to printing firms, and, in fact, 
during the past twenty years or so, the number of machines 
employed in the business has been quintupled and the staff 
engaged tripled. Nevertheless, the workmen, partly owing 
to their own apathy and short-sightedness, are in anything 
but an enviable condition. Machine-minders earn from 
19 shillings to 27 shillings weekly. The Syndical Commerce 
of the Roman Typographical Federation, elected in July 
last, is studying the question of preparing a scheme for 
presentation to the masters, providing for a revision of the 
existing tariff, and the central committee of Italian printers 
also has the subject under consideration. In the meantime, 
the conditions of labor, in some of the offices, are more 
onerous than before the last strike, many of those who took 
part in it, especially the chiefs, having been blacklisted by 
the employers.— British and Colonial Stationer and 
Printer. 





FOR THE ENLARGED EGO. 
If a man doesn’t want to be spoiled with success, let him 
get a job with the Weather Bureau.— Newspaperdom. 
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APPEAL FOR APPRENTICES AND GOOD PRICES. 


To the Editor: OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 30, 1908. 

Whether children are endowed with one, two, five or 
ten talents, to put them into a printing-office or any other 
workshop where employers or foremen are careless about 
what kind of work they do— who consider that any old 
thing will do so long as they can get off with it — eats like 
a cankerworm into the hearts of the people in a way that 
degrades the individual and has a most degenerating influ- 
ence upon the community. What an injustice to the 
apprentice not to be taught to be careful and do things 
right! When I was in an Oregon town I was disgusted 
with neglect to correct errors when they saw them; the 
lack of taste so common in America in the make-up, which 
did not help them to get jobbing from good customers that 
pay well for what they get. 

I have been suffering from bad health for some time 
and have been engaged in taking orders, so I have some 
idea what can be done by giving good houses good speci- 
mens and delivering the goods on time. I have been exas- 
perated by the neglect of printers not keeping promises as 
to delivery. One patron uttered good common sense when 
he said, “ I want something that the customers will look at 
and keep and not throw into the waste-basket.” I have met 
a few sensible people like him who see the impression that 
good printing makes upon their customers. To printers 
that find trade bad I simply state that I could get on all 
right if I could always get the class of work turned out 
that I desire and have it delivered punctually. Get good 
prices for good work, and do not spend time with inferior 
customers. JOHN Boot. 





HOW TO GET RID OF THE UNIONS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 5, 1908. 

Is the policy of the Typothetz as exemplified during the 
past two years in relation to the Typographical Union and 
the eight-hour day a wise policy? 

I doubt it very much. Mind you, I am not taking the 
union side of the controversy at all. I am not a union man, 
but I have served all along the line from printer’s devil 
(full apprenticeship) to employer for ten years of about 
sixty persons in a city of over three hundred thousand 
population. Since the panic of 793 helped me to dispose of 
my investment in the printing business, I have held the 
position of superintendent or manager of some of the best 
offices in the country; from plants in cities of twenty-five 
thousand people, all the way up to the great city of New 
York, handling forces of from fifty to four hundred work- 
ers. So I have had a little more than ordinary opportunity 
to observe the attitude of different employees. 

In the first place, the eight-hour day was and is as 
inevitable as was the nine-hour day. The millions that 


have been spent on both sides might far better have been 
saved to both parties, and given to the Printers’ Home on 
one side and the families of the “ cut price” printers on the 
other side. The “ cut price” printers themselves should be 
allowed to starve—they deserve nothing better. In the 
second place, if, when the fight by the union opened up for 
eight hours, the employers had at once unitedly declared 
their independence of all unions, gone to eight and one- 
half hours, kept wages at scale, rearranged and “ cut out” 
the many galling and unfair restrictions of the union in 
the workrooms, at once setting their houses in order for 
the eight-hour day in twelve months’ time (and at expira- 
tion of that time gone to the eight hours), extended fair 
and courteous treatment to all their employees, thus con- 
vincing them that it was sheer nonsense and waste for 
said employees to continue in an organization that, to 
quote a common Typothete statement, “means only 
expense and support for an anarchistic class of irre- 
sponsible agitators who are too lazy or incompetent to hold 
positions on their merit; its leveling of wages, thus dis- 
couraging and restricting superior workmen; its limiting 
production, its damage to future generations by opposition 
to apprentices, its multitudinous list of evils, not the least 
of which is its arrogant assumption of right to control and 
dictate over the acts, politics, religion, the life even, of its 
members,” the employing printers of to-day would have 
been independent of all unions and able to truly say they 
were “masters of their own establishments and dictators 
of the methods to be employed therein.” 

But, as we all know, this was not the policy adopted by 
employers. Bluster and boast of what they were “ going” 
to do was their chief stock in trade. Many of the loudest 
talkers are now meekly wearing the union yoke and as 
humble as the famous man who asked, “ May we come out 
from under our bed?” It is true, gentlemen, no matter 
how badly you hate to admit it. Many employers crowded 
on their unorganized employees all the meanness of greed 
that had built the unions. They continued their absurd 
long-hour demands and unfair methods. Steadily the union 
gained on them, till there are comparatively few remaining 
outside the union fold. It is not too late yet for proprietors 
of printing establishments all over the country to be inde- 
pendent of union control, and be immense gainers thereby 
in all sorts of ways. But their policy must change to one 
of liberality and fair dealing, not only with their employees 
but with each other. They must demonstrate to their 
employees that they get all the good points, and have to put 
up with none of the bad points of unionism, by sticking by 
their employers and keeping outside of labor organizations. 

Such a policy by employers would put an end to union- 
ism for all time. Will employers come to it? I very much 
doubt it. W. L. SMITH. 





FAVORS PRIORITY LAW ON NEWSPAPERS. 
To the Editor: SALT LAKE, Dec. 9, 1908. 

In your December issue Frank C. Wells denounces the 
priority law. For a long time I agreed that priority was 
not a proper measure, and I must admit that during this 
time I was a foreman. It is my opinion that the different 
branches of our business to-day need more classified laws 
—that is, for instance, the same laws applicable to a news- 
paper need a little modification when applied to the smaller 
job-printing establishments, where printers are compelled 
to do all classes of work. And this condition, too, is quite 
liable to be the fault of the employer. An apprentice in a 
jobroom is often used to the best advantage financially of 
the firm, and if he proves an adept at stonework, or other 
specified branch, the foreman, to make a good showing, 
often does not give the apprentice an opportunity to gain 
the general knowledge that should be his. This apprentice, 
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when he finally becomes an employee of another firm, is 
found not so desirable as the man who can do all kinds of 
work in the jobroom. This fault is due to two causes: 
First, neglect of duty to the apprentice on the part of the 
foreman; second, laxity in union laws in not demanding a 
system of indenture. This brings us to the point where, 
admitting the faults of both, I am willing to grant that a 
modification of priority should be made in this branch. 

But as to newspapers, never! The priority: law, just 
as I have seen it enforced in Salt Lake, is the best one on 
the books, and embodies the essence of unionism, which is 
special favors to none and equality to all. 

I desire to deal with Mr. Wells’ arguments hereinafter, 
only from a newspaper standpoint. His point that the 
employer can only employ whom the union suggests is put 
at a poor extreme for the employer to look at. The union 
says to its members: “ Richard Roe, you shail not accept 
a position which, in all fairness, belongs to John Doe. 
You are both union men and must be fair to each other.” 

“Tt is unjust to foremen, unjust to situation-holders,” 
etc., says Mr. Wells. The foreman, knowing the prior subs, 
may discharge if found incompetent. Admitting the subs 
are competent, the priority law prevents the foreman from 
giving situations only to the “freaks” of our business 
to-day. I mean by “ freaks ” the few men who are able and 
willing to exert their unnatural energy to accomplish twice 
as much as the man who does and is willing to do what is 
considered a fair day’s work. It has been my observation 
that foremen, who are hounded continually to make show- 
ings with big production, are always looking for “ freaks.” 
This universal demand for swifts, were it not for priority, 
would place the ban on average men, and eventually put 
them out of the business. By priority the union demands 
employment for all men who can do an honest day’s work. 

This idea that originated with No. 6, in which the griev- 
ance is that a regular desiring to change employment must 
go to the bottom of the list — just like other subs — is the 
very basis and aim of the law. It is the giant argument 
for priority. The evils of union politics are banished. 
Under priority it makes no difference as to a union man 
having views and expressing them contrary to the con- 
trolling power in a composing-room. 

If Mr. Wells, being dissatisfied with his position on the 
World, could immediately get a situation on the Herald, 
the sub on the Herald, who had performed his duties loy- 
ally to the Herald, might never get a situation, yet his union 
membership is on an equality with all other members. I 
thoroughly believe, if our laws recognized such a condition 
as Mr. Wells suggests, it would drive many of the faithful 
and competent members of our union out of the business. 

A few attempts to ignore priority in Salt Lake has 
placed the law to a practical test, and if Mr. Wells will 
write me, I will give him the details of plans that are often 
practiced to rid an office of the men who demand the 
enforcement of union laws. A. THOMPSON. 





POWER OF THE PRESS. 


The printing-press has made presidents, killed poets, 
furnished bustles for beauties and polished genius with 
criticism. It has made the world get up at roll call every 
morning, given pupils lungs of iron and voice of steel. It 
has set the price on a bushel of wheat and made the country 
postoffice the glimmering goal of country scribes. It has 
curtailed the power of kings. It has converted bankers 
into paupers and made lawyers out of college presidents. 
It educated the homeless and robbed the philosopher of his 
reason. It smiles and kicks, cries and dies, but it can not 
be run to suit everybody, and the editor is a fool who tries. 
— Exchange. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
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in for recognition, and many are the honors 
that have been showered upon them, not only 
in London, but in the provinces. Knighthoods 
have been conferred by the King on Mr. 
Edward Daniel Walker and Mr. James Henry 
Dalziel. The former gentleman is senior part- 
ner of a newspaper firm in Darlington, and the latter is 
managing director and editor of Reynolds’ Newspaper, a 
London Sunday newspaper that proclaims republican prin- 
ciples and decries everything connected with royalty. 
Mr. James Duckworth, who has also been created a knight, 
is proprietor of a provincial newspaper, the Cheshire 
County News. Sir Hugh Graham, whose knighthood is 
also announced, is the first Canadian journalist to win 
imperial recognition. It is a reward for his energy and 
patriotism through the medium of his journals, of which 
the chief is the Montreal Star. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don is a printer, and so are the mayors of the metropolitan 
boroughs of Shoreditch, Stepney, St. Pancras and Green- 
wich, while in the list of printers who figure as provincial 
mayors are those of Plymouth, Darlington, Worthing, 
Wrexham, Denbigh, Newbury and Ilkeston. Indeed, print- 
ers have no cause to complain of the share of honors that 
has come to them. Mr. H. K. Stephenson, too, the Lord 
Mayor of the city of Sheffield, is also connected with the 
trade, in that he is the head of the well-known firm of 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., typefounders, of that city, a 
house that has had a long and honorable career. Mr. 
Stephenson’s father, the late Sir Henry Stephenson, had 
also served a term as Lord Mayor of the city, and it is 
interesting to note that both father and son attained to the 
civic chair after only three years’ service in the town coun- 
cil, a most rapid and unusual promotion, which speaks 
well for the ability of the family as civic rulers. 

A NOTABLE personality in the London newspaper world 
has just passed away in the person of Lord Glenesk, the 
proprietor of the London Morning Post, a journalist of 
great ability, who came of a family of journalists, his 
father being Peter Borthwick, who: preceded his son in the 
management of the paper, and was succeeded by him. At 
that time he was plain Algernon Borthwick, and the price 
of the Morning Post was 3 pence; this he reduced to 1 
penny (2 cents), at which price the paper now stands. He 
was a prominent figure in diplomatic and political circles 
before he entered the House of Commons in 1885. He was 
knighted in 1880; in 1887 he received a baronetcy, and in 
1885 he was raised to the peerage as Lord Glenesk, being 
the first “ newspaper peer.” His only son, Mr. Oliver 
Borthwick, died in 1905, after having, from the day he left 
Oxford, devoted his brilliant abilities to the service of his 
father’s paper. The deceased peer’s only daughter is the 
wife of Earl Bathurst, and to her the newspaper property 
has been bequeathed. Lord Glenesk was one of the doyens 
of the London press, and was closely associated with many 
of its social institutions. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Newspaper Press Fund. 

It is interesting to note that in the splendid new offices 
of the Morning Post, at the Strand corner of Aldwich, there 
is a complete installation of type-composing machines, this 
being one of the newspapers that has not as yet adopted 
the Linotype or Monotype. The machines in question are 
those invented by Mr. T. Wicks, of typecasting-machine 
fame, some years ago, but only now rendered a commercial 
success, by reason of the low rates at which type can be 
produced by that gentleman’s machines. The business of 
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the Wicks Company was acquired some time ago by the 
Blackfriars Typefounding Company, and the machines in 
the Morning Post office are supplied by them with new 
type which, after being set up once and stereotyped from, 
is returned to the foundry to be recast. The machines 
themselves are really practical appliances of a form so sim- 
ple that there is absolutely nothing to get out of order, 
there being no springs, and every movement being direct. 
A notable feature is that several keys may be struck simul- 
taneously and yet the several types will fall into the type- 
channel in their proper sequence. The type is received 
from the foundry in galleys, each of which contains a sup- 
ply of one letter only. In the office there are other galleys, 
corresponding in size, but with the zinc bottom the thick- 
ness of the type-body narrower than the inside measure- 
ment of the galley, thus leaving a slit down one side. These 
galleys are laid upside down on the foundry galleys and, 
together, they are reversed, thus transferring the type to 
the galley with the slit. These are then placed on a 
“ slicer,” and the machine tubes are filled from them in an 
ingenious manner, by means of a knife-blade that enters 
the slit and pushes the bottom line into the type tubes, or 
holders, which are then placed in the machines. In work- 
ing, one man sets from his copy at the keyboard, while 
another man justifies into lines and lifts on to a galley. 
A speed of from ten thousand to fourteen thousand ens an 
hour is the normal output of each team of two men. There 
are about thirty of these machines in the Morning Post 
case-room, fitted respectively for ruby, minion and bour- 
geois. 

In the reign of James VI. of Scotland there was a 
certain Edinburg goldsmith named George Heriot, more 
familiarly known as “ Jingling Geordie,” on account of his 
—for that period—great wealth, which he had amassed by 
diligence in his business, and when the death of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, occurred and James VI. of Scotland 
became also James I. of England, that monarch, being 
rather impecunious, desired to borrow money from his 
subjects, to enable him to enter into his new kingdom in 
proper state. 
ous times, of course at a high interest, and the result was 
that when James got hold of the English gold he was well 
repaid for his help. At his death, he left his fortune to 
build and endow a school for the boys of Edinburg, and 
this school, which is still in existence, is now possessed of a 
princely income, which accrues from the original invest- 
ments of the one-time court goldsmith, and joined with 
another benefaction, under the title of the Heriot-Watt 
College, is one of the leading centers of education in the 
United Kingdom. The governors of the college were lately 
approached by a deputation of printers and the urgency 
of instituting a technical school for young printers was put 
before them. The result is that this winter a portion of 
the buildings have been devoted to printing classes, and the 
newest and best plant procurable has been put down for 
the benefit of the students, while the best talent available 
has been secured for the teaching staff. The Lord Provost 
of Edinburg, together with the heads of the leading print- 
ing firms in the city, are taking great interest in the new 
school, which promises to become a most useful factor in 
turning out efficient craftsmen. 

By a curious coincidence, two cases of a unique char- 
acter have been heard almost simultaneously in the English 
and the Scottish high courts, and as they are of the utmost 
importance to newspaper owners, authors and writers, 
they have caused quite a sensation in publishing circles. 
In the English case a man who possessed the same name as 
the imaginary subject of a newspaper article was awarded 
$8,750 for libel. Mr. Justice Channell heard the action, in 
which Mr. Thomas Artemus Jones, a barrister, sued 


Heriot advanced considerable sums at vari- ° 
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Messrs. Hulton & Co., Limited, proprietors of the Man- 
chester Sunday Chronicle, for damages. In that paper 
there had appeared an article from its Paris correspondent, 
in which a fictitious person of the name of Artemus Jones 
was mentioned as having been seen in Dieppe with “a 
woman who is not his wife — who must be, you know, the 
other thing.” Mr. Jones’ attention was called to the arti- 
cle and, on his making representations to the defendants 
and demanding a substantial sum as compensation, they 
inserted an apology in the paper. The jury awarded 
$8,750 damages. Notice of appeal has been given, and the 
case will come up again. The Scottish case arises out of a 
humorous sketch of the doings of a divinity student that 
appeared in the columns of the Glasgow Herald. The 
name given to the fictitious personage happened to be 
similar to that of an actual divinity student then studying 
at Glasgow University, and that individual, considering 
himself aggrieved, is suing the Herald for substantial dam- 
ages. If litigation of this character becomes common, it 
will add a new terror to the life of the author and jour- 
nalist, and probably lead to the novelist indicating his 
characters by numbers instead of names. Meantime, no 
one who introduces a name into fiction is safe from an 
action for libel, if it is that of a character who takes a 
shady part in the story. 


ANOTHER case of importance to printers has just been 
decided in the courts. A London firm held the contract for 
printing the weekly paper Vanity Fair, and held an agree- 
ment from the proprietors of that publication indemnifying 
them from the consequences that might attend the publica- 
tion of any libel in the paper. Libelous matter did appear 
in the paper and an action was brought against both pro- 
prietors and printers, who were cast in damages. Under 
the agreement referred to, the printers claimed the sum 
they had to pay in law costs and damages, but, failing to 
get them, brought an action in the courts against the news- 
paper proprietors. The judge, however, held that the 
agreement was not enforceable, as it- was an illegal con- 
tract to indemnify one party against another from the 
consequence of an illegal act committed by both. Now 
other printers who hold similar indemnities are shaking in 
their shoes. 


THE reporting and printing of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and debates in the British House of Commons 
will be altered at the beginning of the next session, and a 
new system be adopted. Hitherto the printing of the 
debates has been done at Messrs. Wyman’s printing estab- 
lishment at Reading, about forty miles from London, and 
under the new conditions the printers tendering for the 
contract must carry on business within two miles of the 
city. Mr. C. W. Bowerman, M. P., a member of the 
London Society of Compositors, who is on the special com- 
mittee dealing with this question, was able to demonstrate 
the practicability of supplying the reports by the next 
morning, which is to be a feature of the new system. 


THERE is quite a craze for large hats just now among 
the ladies, and some enormous headgear is seen on the 
streets and at the theaters, where they are productive of 
much indignation on the part of the mere males who find 
their view of the stage eclipsed by them. The craze has, 
however, been a good thing for the cardboard boxmakers, 
as the hats take so much more material than has before 
been required for this class of box. Milliners’ boxes gen- 
erally call for a fair quantity of material; but, in addition 
to the present style of hat being so wide, it is, in many 
instances, pretty high. Consequently, it is quite impossible 
to get the larger sizes out of one sheet of board. The cost 
of these boxes is, therefore, much more. Owing to the 
fact that the present fashion is not expected to last very 
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long, most millinery establishments are buying boxes 
almost from hand to mouth, but boxmakers are not pressing 
for contracts in these large sizes. 








SEVERAL newspapers have lately been made the subjects 
of legal proceedings in the courts here for the noninsertion 
of advertisements on the days specially desired by the 
advertisers, and in more than one case damages have been 
awarded against newspapers. This has caused the pro- 
prietors of the Manchester Guardian to publish the follow- 
ing standing notice under its heading of scale of charges: 
“ Every care is taken to insure the prompt insertion of all 
advertisements and accurate delivery to advertisers of 
replies to their advertisements, but the proprietors and 
publishers do not guarantee the insertion of an advertise- 
ment on any special day, or at all, and will not be liable for 
any loss occasioned by the failure of an advertisement to 
appear on any specified day, or at all, and whether by rea- 
son of any combination of workmen, strike, lock-out, or 
any cause not under the proprietors’ and publishers’ con- 
trol, or any cause whatever.” 


CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction exists in Britain with the 
existing copyright laws, and especially with regard to the 
fact that the type for British books published in America 
must be set up in that country. Printers here are again 
agitating for a repeal of this measure, or some scheme of 
retaliation to be formulated that would impose the same 
restrictions upon American books published in Great Brit- 
ain. In the House of Commons the other day, Sir Philip 
Magnus asked the president of the board of trade whether, 
having regard to the prejudicial effect on the British print- 
ing trade of the operation of the American copyright act, 
by which authors in this country, in order to secure copy- 
right in the United States, were required to deposit there 
two copies of their work printed from type set up in the 
United States, in consequence of which books intended 
largely for home circulation were printed in America, he 
would consider the advisability of restricting the copyright 
in books of British authors to books printed from type set 
up in this country, and of requiring American authors to 
print in this country any books the copyright of which they 
desired to secure in the United Kingdom. Mr. Churchill 
replied that he did not know if the honorable member was 
aware that the adoption of his suggestion would involve 
the retirement of this country from the Copyright Union 
and the sacrifice of the advantages derived from partici- 
pation in that union. He was not prepared to recommend 
the adoption of the course referred to. 





THE OLD, UNPROVED CHARGE. 


Public Printer Donnelly has taken the oath of office and 
entered on the discharge of his new duties. They will be 
something more arduous than drawing his salary if he is 
faithful and conscientious, for the condition of things in 
the Government printing-office is a public scandal — a con- 
dition which has been pronounced by those best informed 
as a wholesale graft from highest to lowest. If Mr. Don- 
nelly can institute and carry out the much-needed reform 
he will certainly prove the right man in the right place.— 
Lockport (N. Y.) Union. 





EDITORIAL AMENITIES. 


Next best thing to killing off a lot of worthless curs it 
should be ordered that everything that looks like a dog be 
muzzled.— Waxahachie (Tex.) Enterprise. 

Would not a rigid enforcement of those rules seriously 
jeopardize the life and liberty of some who attempt to pose 
as your leading citizens? —Ada Democrat. 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE CALL OF THE SOUTH.* 
NO. I.— BY N. J. WERNER, 


ACH year, “ when spring climbs upon the moun- 
tains and sunlight rays melt down the snows,” 
awakes in the Teutonic temperament the old, 
old “ Wanderlust,” the longing to be elsewhere, 
and drives many a one irresistibly over the 
hills to experience what may be in the beyond. 
It is true, the postchaise has long since van- 

ished from the great main roads and the romantic in the 
life of the tourist workman has shrunken into almost 
nothing. Nevertheless, the “tramping” colleague has not 
yet entirely succumbed to the trend of the times; he still 
exists, but mainly in the highways to the south. No people 
love to wander like the Germans. Despite through trains, 
salon steamers and automobiles, the big hotels at all charm- 
ing points in all countries, and the many other conveniences 
for the ready-paying tourists and globe-trotters, the poetry 
of journeying has not died out in the Teutonic races. On 
“ shank’s mare” many a German still starts off into the 
wide, wide world, and among them may be found a gener- 
ous proportion of wandermaniacal disciples of Gutenberg 
and Senefelder and other graphic apostles. And with what 
mystical power invitingly winks the Southland, with its 
many charms, to lure the travel-infected folk onward! 

“ Toward Rome lead many roads,” says an old proverb. 
And all the main roads that lead thither, may they run 
over the Semmering pass and the Karst, along the coast, 
over the Brenner pass and the Spliigen, or through the 
Gotthard tunnel or the Mont Cenis, are enlivened by these 
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THORWALDSEN’S “ LION OF LUCERNE.” 
Photograph by Dr. C. A. Parker, Chicago. 


happy lads, who, full of hope, light of purse and baggage 
and light of mind, are making their way toward the land 
of their longing. They wander over the same streets, 
climb over the same passes through the snow-crowned 
pride-puffed Alps, upon which for centuries all sorts and 
conditions of Teutons have flowed over to the sunny south. 
And, farther back yet, to the times when Germanic warriors 
climbed over these mountains to the Po plateau below, to 
settle here, or later on go to the City of the Tiber, there 
to lease themselves to Roman emperors as fighting mer- 


* Translated from Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen. 
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cenaries. Century after century has since sent its hosts 
of sturdy youths and men from German countries over the 
Alps. They came as conquerors and extenders of German 
dominion, under the lead of German princes and emperors, 
and from Charlemagne to the last Hohenstaufen, the young 
Conradin who had to lose his life there, Italian earth has 








A BIT OF ALPINE LANDSCAPE. 
Photograph by Dr. C. A. Parker, Chicago. 


drunk up an incalculable stream of Teutonic blood. Innu- 
merable ruins of bergs, palaces, castles and guard-towers, 
strewn over the whole of Italy, still give evidence of the 
Germanic dominion of those days when Romans and Ger- 
mans were in a constant feud and when German emperors, 
for instance Frederick II., preferred to abide in their 
artistic castles in Sicily, rather than in the rugged north- 
ern homeland. And these ruins of a past grandeur also 
tell us of many centuries of hard contests between German 
empire and Roman papal power, which ended with the 
defeat of the former, when, despite the valor, despite the 
deepest humiliation of all, the victors nevertheless obliged 
the German emperor to bend his proud neck and in sack- 
cloth make his way in winter over the snowfields and 
glaciers of the Alps to Canossa, to humble himself before 
the pope. 

But not only with the sword in hand did the Germans 
come over the Alps, but they carried with them culture, 
knowledge and art, later on taking back to their beloved 
fatherland a worthy part of Romanic achievement after 
the days of the Renaissance. Thus they came as mer- 
chants, printers and workmen; also as students, for the 
high schools of Italy were renowned in the Middle Ages 
and sons of German patrician families filled their recita- 
tion halls. The budding time of the Renaissance lured 
plenty of German artists and architects toward their supe- 


rior art work. Did not a Diirer cross twice over the Bren- 
ner to learn Italian art, which, however, could not influence 
him to become unfaithful to true German art? And when 
to the masterpieces of the Quattro and Cinque Cento were 
added the art treasures of ancient Italy, this land so rich in 
nature and art became yet more attractive to so many, that 
even Gothe took his wanderstaff in hand to ease his intense 
and long-cherished desire to visit it. Venice, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Rome, etc., became the pilgrimage shrines of Ger- 
man artists and poets. And they have remained so till 
to-day, despite the pushing forward in these modern times 
of la ville lumiére, Paris, for to a great number of our most 
noted painters and sculptors Italy has become almost a 
second home. This has for our book trade, or the graphic 
affiliations, a particular interest, since the young artists 
wandering in Italy loved to do illustrating, and thus their 
travel impressions found their way pictorially into our 
periodicals. With many of our workers at German illus- 
trative art the incentive is to be ascribed to their stay in 
Italy. Particularly may be cited Ludwig Richter, Fiihrig, 
Anton von Werner, P. Thumann, both Prellers, and others. 
One must look over the register of the German artists’ inn, 











HADRIAN’S TOMB, FROM ACROSS THE TIBER, ROME. 
Photograph by Dr. C. A. Parker, Chicago. 


Casa Baldi, in Olevano in the Sabine hills, and examine 
the sketches and pictures of German painters which grace 
the walls of this friendly stopping place, to appreciate how 
gladly our compatriots loved to dwell here and go into 
raptures over the beauty of the scenery and the race types. 
Hardly one of all the known German artists and illustra- 
tors of the nineteenth century, even up to the present,” 
has failed to leave his name in Casa Baldi’s register. And 
whoever wishes, in the midst of the most charming part of 
Italy, to see a bit of German earth, has not far to go from 
Olevano to the Serpentara, a grand wood of holm-oaks, 
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where one can revel in the picturesqueness of mountainous 
nature. It calls for praise that our state has secured this 
poetic spot and thereby made for our art disciples a per- 
manent home. Nevertheless, Rome, Naples, Capri and 
Florence attract enough for a longer stay, and artists like 
Feuerbach, Marees, Bocklin, the sculptor Volkmann, 
Allers, Oswald Achenbach, Otto Greiner, Bohme and many 
others have fixed permanently their studies therein. For 
Dannecker, Thorwaldsen, Begas and others, Rome, with its 
works of Michael Angelo, became their El] Dorado. And 
the same power of attraction, after the revelations con- 
cerning this land of natural and artistic beauties made by 
Winkelmann and Gothe, has since worked upon the great- 
est Germanic poets, thinkers and musicians. Platen, 














TEMPLE OF FAUSTINIAN, ROME. 


Photograph by Dr. C. A. Parker, Chicago. 


Gaudy and Heinrich Heine, Vosz, Heyse, Telmann, Victor 
Scheffel, Adolph Stahr, Fanny Lewald, etc., all made pil- 
grimages to the classic cities, remaining there for years 
and there doing their best work, as also did Byron, Ibsen, 
Jonas, Lie and other northern poets; likewise Richard 
Wagner and many of our modern composers. What great, 
sublime thoughts the Italian landscape may evoke from 
favored minds is perhaps best evidenced by Nietzsche, 
whose “ Zarathrustra” for the most part was created 
within view of nature’s grandeur. Out of nature he 
evolved his epoch-making works. 

But not only German painters and illustrators migrated 
since Diirer’s day over the Alps; there went also printers 
and other graphic artisans, and they still do so to-day. 
Gutenberg’s great discovery was scarcely made when Ger- 
man printers and engravers took up their little bags 
and carried Gutenberg’s and Diirer’s arts to Italy, where 
they were developed to the highest point. The first Italian 
work printed with movable types and illustrated with 
woodcuts, “ Meditationes Johannis,” which appeared at 


Rome in 1467, was the product of German printers and 
engravers. Already two years previously the world- 
renowned monks of the St. Scolastica Monasteries had 
secured German printers, and with them established the 
first German printery on Italian soil. I myself had the 
good fortune, in my travels through the wildly romantic 
part of the Sabine hills, to visit the Scolastica, which lies 
afar from all worldly movements amid the crude beauty of 
the Apennines. As if stuck on like a swallow’s nest, the 
towering, massive structure, with its pillars and arches, 
rests upon the high, heaven-seeking cliff-walls, while far 
below, wildly frothing in the cajion, the Anio finds its way. 
These monks speak nearly all living languages, and use 
them also in printing. Amid the quietude of these impres- 
sive heights, which, here in the Apennines with their 
peculiar flora, their olives, grapes and flowers, works upon 
one quite differently from the Alps, these monks still write 
and print their books. The old handpresses, types and 
books have been conserved, and in this vicinity one imag- 
ines oneself almost set back again into the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In 1469 the printer Johann von Speyer began the 
first printery at Venice, and after that, when printeries 
got started in Brescia, Genoa, Verona, Sienna, in short, 
in all the then literarily renowned Italian cities, and the art 
of printing began to blossom throughout the land, the 
German printers and engravers migrated in crowds over 
the Alps. They were the most esteemed and most sought 
artisans, because of their capability, which here, combined 
with Romanic taste in art, produced the choicest results in 
typography. What came out of the renowned offices of 
the Aldini, Marcolini and Coriolano in Venice was for the 
most part German workmanship. Christoph Coriolano 
himself was an immigrant from Saxony, to whom the 
beautiful city of canals was so attractive that he erected 
there a temple of the black art, which speedily became noted 
because of its productions. The same is to be said of the 
printery of Nicolas Jenson and that of Erhardt Ratdolt, 
of Augsburg. Not only as printers, but as type-designers 
and engravers, did these Germanic elements invade in a 
reformatory and enlivening manner the realm of the print- 
ing art in Italy. As early as 1465, Sweynheim and Arnold 
Pannartz cut for the Scolastica the first modern Roman 
type-face for the Italians, which drove out the early Roman 
fonts in general use at the time, and it was Jenson who, in 
Venice, had the Latin face cut which to-day obtains uni- 
versal recognition. To him belongs also the honor of having 
made the first types with which to print Greek. Ratdolt of 
Augsburg, working in his office at Venice, was one of the 
earliest printers of fine illustrations, and also used gold 
for printing. Thus, until far into the seventeenth century, 
Italy was for German engravers and printers the country 
where one could not only earn good money (for many a 
German who stayed there and established himself became 
wealthy), but could also add much to his knowledge. Then 
the influx of Germanic workers gradually declined. The 
calamitous thirty-years’ war, which had such a disastrous 
effect on Germany and which took so long to recover from, 
almost made an end to the propensity of printers and 
graphie workmen to wander to Italy, until, in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, it revived slowly. 
(To be continued.) 





ENJOY YOURSELF. 

An individual of the Weary Willie type was given 10 
cents by a philanthropic lady, who said, as she handed him 
the money: 

“T am not giving you this because you begged, but for 
my own pleasure.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” replied the tramp, “ make it a quarter 
and thoroughly enjoy yourself.” — Everybody’s Magazine. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as p ible, the ex 1 being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





TITLE-PAGES. 


No one feature of typography bears more of interest 
to the job compositor than the title-page. Historically, 
the fact that it was the forerunner of modern display 
composition, the latter being the outgrowth of title-page 
arrangements, makes it of added importance. The title- 
page was one of the earliest forms of type display. 
Although what might be termed the first job-printing was 


Printers Marks 


A Chapter in the History of 
Typography by W. Roberts 
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London: George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden, & New York. Mdccexciij. 


Fig. 1.— An interesting title-page, showing the use of a printer’s 
mark. 


done by Gutenberg in Mainz, in 1454, in the form of letters 
of indulgence, still it is to the displaying of the colophon, 
first attempted some fifteen or twenty years later, that can 
be traced the real beginning of job composition as we 
know it to-day. From the days of hand-lettering and illu- 
minating until a considerable length of time after the 
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advent of printing from movable types, the colophon, a 
paragraph telling of the printer or calligrapher and illu- 
minator, was found on the last printed leaf of the book. 
Later we note the addition of the printer’s mark to the 
colophon, then the displaying of the colophon over the 


PRINTING 


AN ESSAY BY WILLIAM MORRIS & EMERY 

WALKER. FROM “ARTS & CRAFTS ESSAYS 

BY MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION SOCIETY™ 





PARK RIDGE 
THE VILLAGE PRESS 
M:CM ‘III 
Fig. 2.— An excellent illustration in the value of simplicity in 


title-page designing. 


entire page, and finally the title-page as we know it to-day, 
taking up a full page in the front of the book. It was in 
1471 that the first important change in the arrangement of 
the colophon took place, Nicolas Jenson at that time setting 
a colophon entirely in Roman capitals and putting blanks 
between the lines in order to emphasize it. Previous to 
that time the custom had been to set the colophon in a solid 
paragraph of lower-case. 

However entertaining may be the subject of the his- 
torical phase of title-pages, printers’ marks, etc., the point 
of vital interest to the compositor of to-day is the present- 
day title-page. The practical man demands a knowledge 
of what the other fellow is doing to-day, rather than infor- 
mation as to what the other fellow was doing in the early 
days of the craft. For this reason, the historical features 
must be left to the many excellent treatises on this and 
kindred subjects, and the space here allowed devoted to a 
consideration of work that is at present being turned out. 

Title-pages, as we use them to-day, vary greatly. The 
printer is called upon to set all kinds of pages, from the 
large title of a work on technical subjects to that for a 
booklet. Obviously, the same manner of treatment for all 
cases could not be considered. The informal type which 
is appropriate and pleasing on the title-page of a booklet 
descriptive of a summer resort would not be in place in a 
more serious work. 

The type must be chosen with a consideration for its 
harmony with the subject. Generally speaking, we may 
properly choose Roman capitals for formal dignified sub- 
jects, Gothic letters for ecclesiastical and kindred subjects, 
and italic and free Roman letters for subjects of a lighter 
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nature. Exceptions to this method of treatment are fre- 
quently made, and with excellent results. We often see a 
title-page of a serious, formal subject in lower-case Roman 
or a title-page for a booklet in Gothic. But, as a usual 
thing, the most pleasing selection of type is in accordance 
with the above. 

When the type is decided upon the whole page should 
be set in the same series, and the introduction of other 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PRINTING AS AN ART 


A HANDBOOK 
OF THE EXHIBITION IN HONOR OF 
THE BI-CENTENARY OF FRANK- 
LIN’S BIRTH HELD AT THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE SOCIETY 
OF PRINTERS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY, NUMBER If 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JANUARY 1 TO 29, 1906 


Fig. 3.—The subject, and style of expressing it, make the Roman 
capitals especially appropriate. ‘ 


type-faces should, if possible, be avoided. Also, where it 
can be done without injuring the design, the page should be 
in all capitals or all lower-case in order to give the best 
results. The design of the page as a whole is, however, of 
more importance than the single line, and, if it is found 
that a more pleasing contour can be gained by the intro- 
duction into a page of capitals of a line of lower-case, or 
vice versa, the change should be made. 

The title-page must, above all things, be simple in 
design. Copy which naturally resolves itself into two or 
three groups, as, for instance, the title, author and imprint, 
lends itself readily to pleasing display. Where the copy is 
complete and descriptive, as is frequently the case, the mat- 
ter should, as far as a proper feeling for legibility will per- 
mit, be gathered into a small number of groups. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the interesting title-page of a book 
dealing with the subject of printers’ marks. The page suf- 
fers in reproduction from the fact that in the original the 
top line and the background of the printer’s mark were in 
red ink. 

Fig. 2, a title-page from an admirable bit of printing by 
Fred W. Goudy and Will H. Ransom at the Village Press, 
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is an interesting study, although, like the previous exam- 
ple, it loses much of its charm in reproduction, having been 
printed in two colors, the top line and ornament in red- 
orange and the balance of the page in black. Gathered 
into but three groups, including the decoration, it affords 
an excellent illustration of the value of simplicity in the 
designing of title-pages, and one can hardly help feeling 
that the page shown in Fig. 1, admirable as it is, would be 
improved by a little closer grouping of the type-matter, as 
has been done in this case. 

In Fig. 3 we have an interesting arrangement of Roman 
capitals in combination with a monogram in formal Roman. 
In the original the latter is printed in orange. The formal, 
dignified subject and style of expressing it make the Roman 
capitals particularly appropriate. 

A pleasing miniature title-page is shown in Fig. 4. 
The illustration here shown is the same size as the original. 
This, also, was in two colors, the top line and little deco- 
rative spot being in orange. While it is very cleverly 
arranged, still there is a slight tendency to a complicated 
appearance, owing to the use of Roman lower-case, Roman 
small capitals, Roman capitals and italic lower-case. One 
feels that the small caps, at least, could be dispensed with. 
Then, too, the line containing the firm name at the bottom 
of the page is longer than the widest line at the top, a fact 
that is accentuated by the smallness of the type in the 
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Fic. 4.— A pleasing title-page, but rather complicated in appear- 
ance, owing to the use of too many type-faces. 


lower line. The widest line on a title-page should be at or 
near the top of the page. While there are sometimes excep- 
tions to this rule, as a usual thing we feel that where the 
design is widest near the top the effect is the most satis- 
factory. The normal mode of viewing a type-page is from 
the top toward the bottom—the eye naturally seeks at 
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Figure 1. Shows a distinctive title-page 
designed and lettered by F. C. Meyer, a 
student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Figure 2. A suggestion for a simple, yet 
strong, cover-page. 


Figure 3. Booklet cover-page and title- 
page, involving the use of stock cuts as the 
decorative material. 


Figure 4. An appropriate and pleasing 
relation of stock border and subject. 


Figure 5. A cover suggestion designed 
and lettered by W. E. Dillon, a student of 
the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Figure 6. Another title-page suggestion. 


Figure 7. A strong, unusual cover-page 
treatment by H. D. L. Nidermaier, Inland 
Printer Technical School. 
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Fig. 5.— A title-page lettered in a free, informal Roman. 








Fig. 7.— An effective title-page design, showing the use of a 
decorative border. 
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Fig. 6.— Showing the adaptation of design which harmonizes Fig. 8.— This title-page is doubly attractive by reason of the har- 
with subject. mony of subject and treatment. 
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first glance a spot near the top. For this reason, when we 
have but a single line or group of lines on a page we place 
it in the upper, rather than the lower, half. We look upon 
a type-page as hanging pendant in the space rather than 
standing upon a foundation, and when the lower portion 
of the design is wider than the upper portion we have the 
foundation effect. 

Frequently one feels that the dignified, formal effect 
secured by the plain Roman letters, especially capitals, is 
not desirable for a certain piece of work. Then it is that 
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Fig. 9.—- An unusual but pleasing title-page arrangement. 


the informal Roman or the italic is brought into play. Such 
a case is illustrated in Fig. 5, a booklet title-page, the origi- 
nal of which was in black and red. Here, too, one feels 
that a different arrangement of the panels, throwing more 
of the weight of the design toward the top, would be 
preferable, although this necessity is minimized by the use 
of a sufficient number of rules to pull the whole design 
together. 

The adaptation of features of design harmonizing with 
the booklet, or the subject for which it stands, is exemplified 
in Fig. 6. The Navajo Indians being used extensively as 
an advertising feature by the railroad issuing the booklet, 
their style of design has been used as a motif for the page, 
and with excellent results. The original of this page was 
in black and yellow, the background of the circular cut 
and the centers of the letters in the three upper lines being 
in yellow. 

The title-page with the decorative border is ever popu- 
lar, as it gives opportunity for a richness in design that is 
otherwise unobtainable. In Fig. 7 is shown such a title- 
page adapted to a small-resort booklet. In this case the 
original was in black and brown, with the second line and 
small ornament in the brown. 
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In Fig. 8 one can not but observe the excellent harmony 
between the subject and the artist’s treatment of it. The 
very atmosphere of seaside resorts is carried throughout 
the decoration, and even the letter form used, peculiar as 
it is, is thoroughly in keeping. The charm of an attractive 
title-page is doubly enhanced by such a treatment as is 
shown here. 

A rather unusual form of treatment, but with ample 
historical precedent, should one desire it, in the early 
manuscripts and printed works, is shown in Fig. 9. This 
illustration suffers more, perhaps, in reproduction, from 
the fact that the rules and initial were in red-orange. 

In addition to the reproductions shown herewith, sev- 
eral title-page designs, both in type and hand-lettered, will 
be found in the insert in this issue. They are the work of 
students in The Inland Printer Technical School and the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 





HIS WISH FULFILLED. 

A German peddler rapped timidly at the kitchen 
entrance. Mrs. Kelly, angry at being interrupted in her 
washing, flung open the door and glowered at him. 

“Did yez wish to see me?” she demanded in threaten- 
ing tones. 

The peddler backed off a few steps. 

“Vell, if I did,” he assured her, with an apologetic 
grin, “I got my vish; thank you.” — Everybody’s. 





HEALS AND SOULS. 
Over a shoemaker’s shop in Memphis, 
appears a sign lettered as follows: 
“SAM OMMELL. 
Shoemaker Supply Co. 
Rubber Heals Sowed 
Souls & Heals $1.00.” 


— Printers’ Ink. 


Tennessee, 


Souls 
40c. 





PUBLICITY FOR THE ENGRAVER. 
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— Newspaper ad. from Hong Kong Sheng Po. 
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MACHIN: OMOSITION 





BY JOHN 8. THOMPSON. 
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The experi of comp " 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


MOUTHPIECE LEAKING.—An Illinois operator writes: 
“T have been troubled with a leaky mouthpiece and finally 
decided to call in a machinist. He arrived this morning, 
and, after putting in a new mouthpiece and working on it 
for about three hours, he finally got it fixed O. K. I forgot 
to state in my previous letter that we had a man working 
here nights for about a week, and at that time the mouth- 
piece was leaking. He took it off and fixed the leak, but in 
putting it back he did not put it back right. He set it too 
far toward the keyboard, and the result was that I did not 
get any metal out of that last hole. He also did something 
to it, for, after the machinist took it off, he found that it 
was bent, and actually would not sit solid enough in its 
seat after putting it in. This first man also had cut the 
vents too deep, and then tried to close them up again, with 
the result that the face of the mouthpiece was all cut to 
pieces.” 


HoLLow Stucs.—A Nebraska operator writes: “I am 
working on a brand-new No. 5, just out of the factory 
about a month. Have had some trouble with my gas, but 
have that regulated so I can get all the heat necessary. I 
am sending you some slugs to pass on and tell me what is 
the matter, if you will. These are all one night’s run. To 
me it seems as though I am not getting enough metal, as 
some seem hollow. The plunger is clean, but I can not get 
enough metal, it seems. The jets are also open. I think, 
though, my lock-up is not right, but the man that put it 
up said it was. Could it be my metal is too hard?” 
Answer.— It appears from the looks of the slugs at the 
bottom, that the pot lock-up is not right and that your metal 
is too hot. Decrease the temperature slightly and put a 
piece of tallow about the size of a hickory-nut in the bottom 
of your well, and swab the well with an oiled piece of 
waste on a rod. Increase the tension of the pump-spring 
and clean the cross-vents of your mouthpiece. 


DEAF MUTES ON THE LINOTYPE.— The employment of 
deaf printers on the Linotype has been the subject of 
inquiry and much debate, and in a recent issue of the 
Illinois Advance, published at Jacksonville, Illinois, a 
writer quotes a letter from the manager of the Inland 
Printer Technical School on the subject, saying that the 
half dozen or more deaf mutes who have been graduated 
from this school made good operators. There seems to be 
no reason. why more bright young men and women, though 
handicapped by the lack of hearing, should not take up 
this branch of the trade and make a success of it. It is 
found, in the majority of cases, that the lack of one faculty 
has a tendency to sharpen other faculties to such an extent 
as to partially overcome whatever disadvantage they may 
be under in competing with their fellows. For instance, 
the deaf Linotype operator, unable to hear the alarm bell 
on the machine which announces the completion of a line, 
attaches a bit of white card to the bell hammer, which, as 
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it falls, attracts his eye. Frequently deaf mutes possess a 
better education than others who apprentice themselves to 
the printing trade, and this, of course, is in their favor. 
Linotyping is by no means closed to the deaf, and many 
more of them could find agreeable employment in the trade. 


MATRIX ALIGNMENT.—A New York operator-machinist 
asks: “I herewith enclose a clipping of a print from our 
eight-point matrices. You will notice that a few of the 
lower-case ‘ i’s’ seem to cast a little high in the line — that 
is a few of them are not on a perfect alignment with the 
lower edge of the other letters. The matrices have been 
in use about four months, and I noticed this from the first. 
All other letters align perfectly and a greater part of the 
‘i’s’ do. There does not seem to be anything the matter 
with matrices in any way, and they appear to be as perfect 
as when they came from the factory. I also enclose a 
clipping of six-point from the same machine, and these 
matrices have been in use fully as much as the eight-point, 
and the alignment of all letters is perfect. (2) What would 
be the reason for a line shifting from the second elevator 
into the distributor box with a sort of bang? This occurs 
only occasionally. The shifter seems to push the matrices 
with such force that when they come to the stop in the box 
to be lifted out, it sometimes makes considerable noise. 
Have repeatedly tried shifting lines by hand, and they 
always seem to work easily.” Answer.—(1) The align- 
ment complained of is not at all bad. Strictly speaking, 
round letters are made actually below the line and, so, 
when examined alongside straight letters, like the “i,” 
cause the latter to seem above the line. The resultant gen- 
eral optical effect is to cause the letters to appear in per- 
fect alignment. (2) Perhaps the adjustment between the 
two parts of the second-elevator lever is not made right. 
The roller should clear the cam when the lever is down in 
its lowest position. Keep the shifter trackway clean and 
oiled, and see that the stop which limits the inward stroke 
of the shifter allows the last matrix to be properly engaged 
by the lift, and travels no farther. 


GAs PRESSURE.—A Canadian operator-machinist writes: 
““(1) Since writing you some time ago, I have been having 
a great deal of trouble with our metal. We have the Can- 
adian-built machine with its new mercury pot-governor, 
but have no pressure governor on the main, with the 
result that we have hot or cold metal too frequently for 
comfort or good results. I got one of the Mergenthaler 
Company’s pressure governors, such as you explain in 
your book, but the gas company refuses to put it on, 
claiming it is of no use, and have seemingly convinced 
our manager to their own way of thinking. Please let me 
have your opinion, and tell me why one machine causes 
more trouble through irregularity of the gas pressure 
than the other (we have two on the 1%-inch main). The 
gas we are using here does not seem to be any too well 
purified, as it rots the rubber hose in much the same man- 
ner that oil will. (2) How would you recommend clean- 
ing matrices that had oil spilled on them, and how do you 
test matrices, when repairing, for being perfectly straight 
(flat)? ”’ Answer.—(1) The use of a pressure regulator is 
necessary where the pressure is not regular, and the use 
of a properly adjusted pressure regulator will tend to 
reduce the gas bills, hence the opposition from the gas 
company. If one machine causes more trouble than the 
other, it is quite possible that the governor on that machine 
is not so accurately adjusted as on the other. The gas 
connections on American-built machines are now all iron 
pipe, no rubber being used. It is possible for you to have 
such connections made by a gasfitter; the pipe leading to 
the burner from the machine governor is about one-eighth 
inch. (2) Wipe the oil from the matrix and polish the 
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ears and sides on a smooth board. Test matrices by placing 
the straightened one against a thick matrix. You can then 
see if it is correct. 

TYPESETTING BY TELEGRAPH.— The printing world has 
been so regularly apprised of revolutionary inventions 
from various quarters of the globe that it has become some- 
what blasé, and fails to respond to announcements of this 
kind. Nor is it to be expected that these press notices will 
be taken seriously by practical men, however much they 
may interest or alarm the general reader. One of the 
“yarns” which appears with precise regularity is the 
announcement that Professor Somebody has invented an 
apparatus by which a typesetting machine or Linotype 
machine or a whole battery of them, can be operated by 
means of a telegraph wire, and so dispense with the 
machine operators. Editors will then, so they claim, send 
their matter direct to the composing machine instead of 
printing it on their typewriters. Obviously, however, the 
editor will either have to be equipped with the technical 
knowledge of the printer, or the printer possess the brains 
of an editor, otherwise there will be work for more proof- 
readers. However that may be, the important and obsti- 
nate fact which all such proponents overlook is that, while 
it is not impossible to electrically operate the keyboard of 
a typesetting machine from a distance, it is a physical 
and mechanical impossibility to invariably cause the move- 
ment of the key to perform its function of releasing a 
matrix or a type. The failure of any letter or matrix to 
respond must be at once detected and corrected, as also 
must errors be rectified as soon as discovered. The latest 
of these inventors to be heralded by the press, Hans 


Knudson, a Danish electrical engineer, who proposes to set. 


type on a Linotype machine in Paris by wireless waves 
thrown from London, seems to overlook these little obsta- 
cles. Perhaps his attention has not been called to them. 
It takes an electrical engineer or an imaginative reporter 
to revolutionize the printing business with a sweep of the 
hand or pen. 

TRIMMING-KNIVES.—An Ohio operator writes: “ My 
difficulty is in getting slugs to trim properly. Molds are 
screwed in disk and set to right of slot perfectly tight, and 
I have set left-hand knife so that it trims half-way across 
slug when machine mold is still cold, but after running for 
about ten minutes, it will not entirely trim the shoulder 
on the left side. I have set right-hand knife so that ribs 
are almost entirely trimmed off at top of slug, or to size 
given in a printed table I have from one of the Linotype 
supply houses. The difficulty in trimming, of course, throws 
the slugs off their feet. I have ascribed trouble to the 
expansion of the metal of mold, causing casting space to 
grow smaller with the heat and, consequently, it does not 
trim enough on left-hand side when mold is hot. Is my 
theory right, and can the condition be remedied?” Answer. 
— We think your theory is not correct regarding the cause 
of slugs not trimming properly. Proceed as follows to 
remedy the trouble: Remove the mold from the disk, take 
it apart and clean it, using a sharp piece of brass to 
remove all attached pieces of metal from the inside and 
back. Wipe the base of the mold where it has contact with 
the disk; also clean this part of the disk. Assemble the 
mold and place in position in the disk. If it is a Universal 
mold, bring the cap-secrews to a bearing before the banking- 
screws are brought tight; then tighten the banking-screws 
as tight as you can with the screw-driver. Now set your 
left knife so that it takes off only the overhang near the 
face of the slug. The knife should not trim more than 
this. While making this adjustment, the right knife must 
also trim part of the rib side of the slug; not more than 
normal, however. Set the right knife so that the slug will 
measure standard size. Note when the slug is being 





ejected whether the disk moves farther toward the knives. 
This movement should not occur. Do not tip the knives 
with underlays of paper, and see that they are sharpened 
at the proper angles. 

ANOTHER NEW ZEALANDER GRADUATES.—Alex. D. Munro, 
who has just returned to New Zealand, is the third student 
from that island to graduate from the Machine Composi- 
tion Branch of the Inland Printer Technical School. Mr. 
Munro, before sailing for home, gave out the following: 
“Some two and a half years ago I left New Zealand for 
a protracted trip round the world, and, combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, stopped off at Chicago to learn the 
mechanism of the Linotype at the Inland Printer Technical 
School, where, after six weeks of hard study and practice, 
I accumulated sufficient knowledge to take a situation as 
machinist-operator with satisfaction to all concerned and 
great gratification to myself. I have since held several 
situations in and around Chicago, both as operator and 
operator-machinist, always being able to obtain more than 
the regular wages. I will always have pleasant recollec- 
tions of American printing-offices, which I found to be far 
from the slave-driving places they are regarded abroad. 
The American-made Linotype, in my opinion, is superior to 
the English; indeed, I was surprised to find, even in small 
country offices, old Linotypes which, as far as their adapta- 
bility to jobwork was concerned, were far in advance of the 
latest English machines in New Zealand when I left, owing 
to the enterprise of the American proprietors in having all 
the latest improvements attached to their old plants. The 
New Zealander, like his American cousin, is very patri- 
otic, and always gives preference to English-made goods, 
when conditions are even; but I’m afraid, as in the case 
of the reaper and binder, America will get the New Zea- 
land trade unless the English company puts a spurt on and 
gets in line with progress. Even as it is, there are several 
plants of the Mergenthaler No. 5 Linotype in New Zealand, 
in spite of the extra duty on American-made articles. Dur- 
ing my stay in America, which dates from the ’Frisco 
earthquake, I have visited most of the principal cities and 
‘ sights,’ and it is with feelings of regret that I now leave 
for home, via Britain and the Mediterranean.” 


TRIMMING-KNIVES.— “ Westerner” writes: “I wish 
to take advantage of your valuable department, to have 
your expert advice on a matter which has been causing 
considerable unnecessary labor, that is, correcting knife 
(right hand) when changing from body to body. In an 
adjoining city there is another machine that gives the same 
trouble. It is this: A great part of our composition is on 
a twelve-point slug, for which we have knife set so that 
twin slugs will justify accurately. If, now, we change to 
an eight-point slug, we find that the right-hand end cal- 
ipers 1-1000 inch less than the other on a twenty-five em 
slug, decreasing as we shorten the measure. Consequently, 
we have to make correction to prevent fan-shape. Now, I 
am sure that it is not an erratic action of the knife-block, 
for the result has proved the same despite careful cleaning 
of same and careful graphite polishing of all moving parts. 
The knives have only been sharpened at the Mergenthaler 
supply house, and carry no bruises on any surface. Wedge 
is also as perfect as when made. I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the lower incline of the wedge-carrying 
bar has more ‘grade’ than the upper, throwing lower 
end of knife in farther for the same movement of lever, 
although if the right-hand knife were wedge-shaped ever so 
little, the same thing would happen, as the wedge-carrying 
bar, where it slides along knife, moves into new territory 
with each change of body. As I have no tools for com- 
paring the two wedge surfaces, and no caliper of a width 
to engage knife, I do not know whether this is correct. 
Machine is a No. 3, and this matter is chronic. Have had 
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no experience with other machines, so know nothing about 
general conditions. Are machines occasionally so imperfect 
in so vital a part? Kindly give your advice, with remedy. 
Have thought I might dress lower wedge a shade and get 
results, but have been taught that machine is made right — 
—don’t monkey. I should add that ten, eight and six 
point bodies all give this trouble, if pica is right. Of 
course, if we start with eight-point correct, six-point and 
ten-point would not be so bad, but twelve-point would be 
so.” Answer.— Your trouble is not an infrequent one, but 
the variation in trimming slugs is not usually of conse- 
quence, except where slugs are used for two-column matter. 
Frequently the stationary knife is at fault in not removing 
the fin from the smooth side of the slug, the fin varying 
with the size of the slug. 

BENDING OF Matrices.—“D. E. K.” writes: “I 
recently purchased a new font of matrices for my machine, 
a secondhand one, just installed. The first of the week, 
after several days of excellent work, the matrices began 
sticking in the magazine. We cleaned the magazine, but 
the trouble still continued, and an operator from another 
office in looking for the trouble said the lift which feeds the 
matrices to the distributor was not properly adjusted, and 
made a different adjustment. Next morning we found this 
adjustment away off, and I adjusted it so that it works 
nicely and smoothly, better than it has done at any time 
since we started the machine. The sticking still continu- 
ing, an examination of the matrices showed that many of 
them, especially the thin ones, had been bent, apparently 
by being caught by the distributor screw when they were 
not properly fed in. We straightened those that we could 
detect as well as we could, apparently getting them in very 
good shape, but the sticking continued, and the puzzling 
feature about it was that it seemed to get worse, the opera- 
tor being of the opinion that the matrices were again bent. 
The trouble got so bad that we have been compelled to dis- 
card the font temporarily at least, and have gone to ten- 
point where we wish to use eight-point. We can find no place 
where there appears to be any undue force applied, and the 
machine seems to make all its mechanical movements 
smoothly. Do you think it possible that the machine can 
be bending matrices elsewhere than in the distributor, and 
can it do so there without stopping it and making the 
trouble known? The substituted font works much better, 
but we have not used it long enough to know whether this 
will also be ruined or not. Another point: Is there any 
place where we can have the injured font gone over and 
made right again, or should we be able to straighten them 
sufficiently ourselves? It is difficult to discern anything 
wrong with many of the matrices that stick.” Answer.— 
If both magazine and matrices were cleaned, the sticking 
would probably disappear. Run out and stack the matrices 
on a galley and wipe the ears with a brush moistened 
slightly with gasoline. Then polish with graphite on a 
cloth. Clean the magazine with a dry brush and then with 
the brush dampened with gasoline, and then polish with 
graphite on the dry brush. The bending of thin matrices 
is usually done in the distributor box, the lift not being 
adjusted high enough or the bar point being worn enough 
to allow two thin matrices to pass through at one time. 
Bent matrices can be straightened by laying them on a 
block of wood and tapping them with a light hammer. 
Hold the bent matrix to the light between two thick and 
straight ones and the exact point where it is bent can be 
readily seen. 

ONE oF “ Our Boys.”—Another graduate of the Inland 
Printer Technical School, Machine Composition Branch, to 
“make good ” and voice his satisfaction with the instruc- 
tion received, is Mr. M. P. Hart, now in charge of the 
Linotype in the office of the Charlottee (Mich.) Republican. 
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Mr. Hart is a well-known Michigan printer and has a host 
of friends who will join his Inland Printer Technical School 
comrades in rejoicing at his success. He writes: “I had 
thought I would put in a year on the machine and then let 
you know how much of the instruction I had received from 
you had remained in my ‘ noodle’ for keeps. One year ago 
last July the office installed a No. 5 and I went at it. I 
had not even seen a ‘ Merg.’ from the time I left Muskegon 
until this one was dumped off at the office, and it was up to 
me to get busy. Well, I am here yet, which speaks some- 
thing for what I had acquired while under your instruc- 
tion. You will remember I told you I would probably know 
about as little of the machine on leaving the school as 
any pupil who ever left there, and that all the pointers 
I received while there would require time to percolate 
through my thick head. So I just took ‘Thompson’s Gos- 
pels to Linotypists’ and ‘boned.’ The result has been that 
I do not take my hat off to any one when it comes to keep- 
ing a machine going all the time, and my actual damage 
since the machine was started has been less than $2. Of 
course, I have bought some small parts and keep them in 
stock in case of emergency, as there are no other machines 
nearer me than Lansing. There may be some things in the 
printing line which I have not been called upon to do on the 
machine, but I can not recall them offhand. Everything 
is dumped onto the machine, and hand composition, aside 
from wood type, will soon be a lost art in this office. I am 
sending you, under separate cover, a few samples, which 
of course do not include bookwork, a great deal of which 
we do in our office. I have just finished a book of about 
three hundred pages. I have had two raises in salary since 
coming here, both of which were entirely voluntary on the 
part of the concern, so I guess I have ‘ made good.’ Before 
going to the school, I had all kinds of advice — mostly to 
keep away — but I want to assure you that I have never 
regretted the time or money spent for my course, and 
would do exactly the same had I to learn the machine over 
again. I expect about the New Year to take up the ‘ Sup- 
plemental’ course and keep up with the times. I may be 
a pretty old kid to be going to school, but when I reach that 
stage where I am satisfied that I know it all, I guess I will 
be talking business with the undertaker. Now that I have 
learned what you did for me while I was under your 
instruction, I want to again express my sincerest thanks 
for your painstaking efforts in my behalf, and to assure 
you that my experiences in the school and personal con- 
tact with yourself are among the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of my life.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Typecasting and Composing Machine.— W. E. Brand, 
Boston, Massachusetts, assignor to Monoman Typesetter 
Company, New York city. Filed May 31, 1907. Issued 
August 6, 1907. No. 862,800. 

Type Justifying Mechanism.—F. B. Converse, Jr., 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York. Filed November 9, 1903. Issued Novem- 
ber 10, 1908. No. 903,677. 

Job-matrix Holder—W. E. Chalfant, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed October 12, 1907. 
Issued November 24, 1908. No. 904,510. 

Type-assembling Mechanism.— E. F. Linke, Hartford, 
Connecticut, assignor to Unitype Company, New York. 
Filed May 1, 1906. Issued December 1, 1908. No. 905,- 
196. 

Aligning Device.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed April 30, 1908. Issued December 1, 1908. No. 
905,541. ; 
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ENTERPRISING PRINTER “GOES BUMP.” 


In one of the high-class advertising magazines a printer 
of the Middle West has a half-page advertisement. He 
promises personal supervision of all work, and to make a 
special study of the individual desires of patrons. This 
gentleman had probably read some place that prices should 
be quoted in every advertisement, and he quotes. He will 
do an eight-page booklet, 6 by 9, one color ink, fine grade of 
paper, for $31.50 for five thousand copies, or $164.50 for 
fifty thousand, and $2.75 for each additional thousand. 
Three experienced solicitors working in this competitive 
zone were asked to give close figures on such a booklet, and 
they figured the job at $38, $40 and $43, all saying they 
were doubtful if they could “ get through ” at their figures. 
It may be argued this printer had some method out of the 
ordinary that cheapened production, in which event the 
prices would be legitimate. But his enterprise and prices 
are evidently below the point of business discretion, for 
the creditors of his company began to clamor, and in the 
end the confiding “ angel ” of the enterprise was said to be 
in no end of financial difficulties as a result of his support- 
ing this cut-price printer. An analysis of the figures indi- 
cates that in estimating costs the concern did not make 
allowance for overhead expenses and profit. Possibly the 
low prices were made on the theory that a “ leader ” would 
draw other trade. That may be good merchandising in 
department stores, which are purely distributive agencies, 
but it is questionable tactics in a productive industry, 
where, barring mistakes, every job should show a profit. 


ARE YOU A SALESMAN? 
BY M. J. BECKETT. 


Are most printers salesmen? What kind of a salesman 
is the printer who parts with his goods at a loss and does 
not know it? 

Salesmanship consists in selling goods at a_ profit. 
Four elements enter into every selling transaction: The 
seller, the customer, the article, and the terms. The object 
at which the seller aims is a profit. To be a successful 
seller, a salesman, a man must know his customer, be 
thoroughly conversant with his goods and be able to close 
a bargain at a profit. A man is not a salesman if he does 
not know his goods. He can not know his goods if he does 
not know the dividing line between loss and gain — the 
zero line. To sell below cost requires no ability and is no 
mark of a salesman. The man who conducts such trans- 
actions should adopt some other name — he may be a seller, 
but he is certainly not a salesman. It is quite possible that 
in such cases the man may believe that he is making a 
profit, when in reality he is suffering a loss, simply because 
he is a self-styled salesman only, not a true one. For a 
seller to be in this position is dangerous to his business and 
himself. A man may go far on the wrong road, even 
though he believes himself to be on the right one, but at 
length he must find out, to his cost, that he has been in 
error. 

How many who pride themselves on landing orders 








really know whether they are making or losing? How 
many can prove a profit? A man may be a first-class sales- 
man and knowingly sell at a loss for some extraordinary 
reason. He is not deceived, for he knows what he is doing 
and why he is doing it. Then there is the man who is 
making a profit and does not know it. He is not a sales- 
man, either. He could be well designated as an order- 
taker, but never as a salesman, because he does not know 
the fact on which salesmanship depends — the cost of his 
goods. The cost is an essential in “ knowing the goods.” 

The salesman in a printing-plant has some hard nuts 
to crack. By salesman is understood the sales or office 
end of a printing establishment. The sales manager, esti- 
mator, solicitor, order taker or whoever he is who sells 
printing for any concern, ought to know his “ goods,” to be 
acquainted with his factory and be able to show a profit on 
every sale, except under unusual circumstances. What! 
On every sale? Yes, barring accidents. 

But how can a profit be proven on every job, every 
sale? By the same process that any merchant would pur- 
sue in ascertaining the cost of his goods. But it may be 
contended that it is not so simple a matter to ascertain 
the cost of printers’ products as it is the cost of articles 
in a store. This is quite true, and the printing business 
requires a more complex system for getting at the desired 
information, but the principle is the same. 

If a hardware merchant allowed his clerks to open 
boxes, put goods on the shelves without price-marks and 
did not consult his invoices or know the cost of the goods 
himself, and then would advertise “ Hardware at cost; all 
goods at customer’s own price,” he would be in the same 
box with the average man who tries to sell printing. He 
could “lay it all over ” the fellow who thinks it is worth 
while to price-mark his goods. “ Grabbing off” orders at 
any price to beat the other fellow may appear to be smart 
business, but it looks like anything but salesmanship to the 
real business man. 

One strange feature about it all is that the raw recruits 
in the ranks of the printer salesmen pay their money all in 
before initiation and risk their present and future success 
without knowing anything about the game. They know 
that other fellows, many of them, have failed attempting 
to do the same thing, but with the egotism of ignorance 
they believe they can do what no one else has done — sell 
at a loss and make a profit. 

Not that discouragement should be thrown in the way 
of ambitious men, but it should be impressed upon them 
that there is something to be learned about printing out- 
side of type, paper and ink, fine work and lots of orders. 
If the combination of all these does not show a profit, then 
something is lacking and the venture will prove a failure 
because of the one thing that is essential to success. 

Young man, if you are going to be a printer salesman 
for your own establishment, do not foolishly put your 
money into a plant until you have mastered the first princi- 
ples of business and can figure out the cost of your prod- 
uct. The present state of the printing business absolutely 
requires that you do this, or there will not be one chance 
in a hundred for your success. It will be better for you to 
work for some one else all your life than to make ship- 
wreck of your young hopes and ambitions in a venture for 
which you have not educated yourself. 

No one who is really in earnest, who has the necessary 
money and ability and who is willing to pay the price of 
hard study, need stay out of the printing business. There 
is nothing about the cost question so difficult that it can not 
be worked out, if one gets the right start and diligently 
pursues the right course. Know first yourself, then your 
customer and your goods. You can then sell at a profit 
and have a right to call yourself a successful salesman. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


COST MOVEMENT THE ONE GRATIFYING 
FEATURE. 


Mr. George Russell Reed, of San Francisco, senior 
member of the George Russell Reed Company, dealers in 
printing-inks and photoengraving supplies, has recently 
returned from the East and says: “The one congratu- 
latory feature of my contact with our trade on this trip 
was the growing educational sentiment as to cost of print- 
ing and the necessity for obtaining a living price. The 
interest in this vital question is certainly growing. Busi- 
ness shows pronounced improvement, and everything 
points to a big 1909 with us. Our collections outside are 
eminently satisfactory, and development, particularly in 
some of our lines, is very active.” — The Franklin Printer. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PAYS JOB PRINTERS. 


Few commercial printers seem to be convinced of the 
efficiency of newspaper advertising; at least few of them 
advertise in that way. Even when there is a newspaper 
published in connection with a jobroom, the advertising is 
usually of the sickly order. Announcements are made, of 
course, and perhaps regularly, in the columns of the paper, 
but they are inserted more for the purpose of “ filling a 
hole” or saving composition than in the hope of securing 
business. In nine cases out of ten the phrasing and display 
of such advertisements announce their purpose is not to 
attract business —for it is apparent they were conceived 
and set in a hurry on one of those distressing occasions 
when, at the last moment, it is found there is a shortage 
of matter. 

The Ryan & Hart Company, of Chicago, are somewhat 
different from the generality of printers. Though their 
announcements are comparatively small, they appear every 
day. The firm is known as one that gets good prices, does 
high-class work, and enjoys the reputation of being an 
up-to-date business organization. Realizing that such a 
concern was not advertising for fun, a representative of 
THE INLAND PRINTER called on the firm. He was ushered 
to the desk of Mr. John M. Ryan, whose features and 
healthy, helpful handshake fairly shouted the good nature 
and extreme affability of the man. After hearing the pur- 
pose of the visitor’s mission, and answering the query as to 
whether he had a few minutes to spare, he said: “I am 
glad to say I am busy — we always endeavor to be here — 
but not too busy to miss an opportunity to show some other 
printer how he may make some money or a little more 
money.” 

Asked if the firm considered that newspaper adver- 
tising paid and how it came to leave the beaten path, 
Mr. Ryan said: ‘“ Some years ago we devoted our attention 
to railroad work of the commoner varieties. For several 
reasons the purchasing agents began to distribute it among 
smaller towns along their respective lines. Obviously, we 
could not meet competition from those towns, with their 
lower wages and cheaper rents. We decided to place our 
dependence on quality printing, and made our arrange- 
ments accordingly. What we wanted was publicity — 
to make the people familiar with the name ‘ Ryan & Hart 
Company’ and the fact that we did good printing. With 
that purpose in view we inserted an advertisement in the 
Chicago Tribune, a morning paper that reaches business 
men, in the hope that they would, as I have said, become 
familiar with the idea that Ryan & Hart were first-class 
printers. In time we found work coming to us from out 
of town, to say nothing of inquiries for estimates from 
numerous sources. 

“The most significant instance of this I recall was a 
large order of booklets from Seattle. This customer had 
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seen our advertisement in the Tribune. We made an esti- 
mate on what was required and secured the order. We 
have since been asked to figure on other jobs for the same 
concern. We think it an accomplishment to bring work 
from far-off Seattle to Chicago, make money on it, and 
give the customer such satisfaction that he comes again.” 

“What is the extent of your advertising now — do you 
set aside a set sum or a percentage of profits for the 
purpose? ” 

“We can’t say we have reduced our advertising to a 
systematic basis. On Sundays and Wednesdays we run a 
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fifty-line, single-column advertisement with modest dis- 
play, and on every other day we use small ‘ classified’ 
advertisements. We also run a display advertisement in 
the publication of the Chicago Athletic Club — the Cherry 
Circle. It is not very costly, but we think it pays. That is 
the extent of our advertising, and we figure the expense at 
about $1,200 a year. Possibly the best proof of our faith 
in newspaper advertising is that we have just agreed to 
take $300 worth of space in the special edition of the 
Tribune in connection with the Lincoln centenary. This is 
rather ambitious for us, but our regular advertising outlay 
is more likely to be increased than reduced during the com- 
ing year. 

“ What do we feature in our advertising? Well, I 
can’t say that we’ve done much of that, except to preach 
the gospel of good printing, and that we do it for a fair 
price. For instance, at present we say, ‘It’s a good time 
now to plan your campaign for the new year,’ which is 
seasonal. As a general thing we put up thought-begetting 
questions to the purchaser of printing, such as, ‘ Have you 
been giving your printing to the lowest estimator?’ 
‘Does your printing really sell goods?’ ‘Does it pay?’ 
‘We cheerfully submit competitive estimates, but we ask 
you to consider our reputation for good work.’ ‘ Good ink 
and good workmanship don’t go into cheap jobs.’ ‘ To give 
you the right kind of service we employ men who know 
how.’ ‘ There is something in our printing that tells where 
it comes from.’ 

“The majority of printers who advertise quote prices — 
and so ridiculously low that the practice has served to 
bring advertising into disrepute among good printers. 
We have been careful to avoid such foolishness; no one 
reading our advertisements could gather the impression 
that we did cheap work for low prices. In that we were 
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different from our advertising competitors—and being 
different has some value in publicity work.” 

“Do you follow up inquiries with booklets, folders or 
matter of that description? ” 

“ We list all inquiries, of course, but we do not issue 
pamphlets. Our efforts in that behalf are confined to a 
neat and distinctive desk-size calendar and a useful tele- 
phone-call pad. We have had requests for the latter from 
possible customers in other cities, to which we have gladly 
sent thousands of these handy sheets made out of the odds 
and ends of our stockroom. The calendar, however, is 
more pretentious, and of it we are really proud. We 
found that many large institutions tabooed anything savor- 
ing of an advertisement being on their office walls or on 
the desks of clerks. These were the men we wanted to 
reach — particular people who want particular printing. 
So we set ourselves the task of devising a calendar having 
the utility and the necessary artistic touch to overcome the 
prejudice against that form of advertising. We don’t say 
that we have broken down all the barriers, but there are 
hundreds of our calendars doing duty for us where no 
other advertisement dare invade. That looks like good 
business, don’t you think? 

“You can put us down as being firm believers in news- 
paper advertising for job printers,” said Mr. Ryan. 
“ There is only one class that might not find it profitable, 
and that is beginners with small plants of $1,200 or $1,500 
value; their limitations prevent their making a wide 
appeal, and for a while it were, perhaps, better that they 
depend on friends and canvassing. As for others, they 
would benefit directly and the craft indirectly if they but 
advertise discreetly. Conditions surrounding printing pre- 
clude giving prices. To make bargain-counter attractions 
of them in an advertisement is an expensive way to invite 
ruination. The course to pursue is to ‘boost’ quality 
printing. Educate the public up to that and fair prices. 
Those who do that will be true to themselves, their com- 
petitors and their customers. That sort of advertising 
will make business better, and keep the trade alive. But, 
say, before printers advertise, they should learn what their 
work costs, and 

“ That’s so, Mr. Ryan, and THE INLAND PRINTER will 
be glad to have a story from you on that at your con- 
venience,” said the representative, as he made way for 
several who were warming the waiters’ bench. 





SACRAMENTO EMPLOYERS BOOM UNION LABEL. 


It is about eighteen years since the union label made its 
appearance in the arena. For years it was spasmodically 
supported in a perfunctory way by a few unions. Employ- 
ers generally regarded it with indifference or as a nuisance, 
and finally some began to oppose it with vigor. This roused 
interest in the unions, until hundreds of “ label commit- 
tees ” are in existence and quite a respectable proportion of 
union energy is devoted to promoting the label. Very few 
employers look on it with favor, the mass are indifferent, 
while a goodly portion antagonize it bitterly. In Califor- 
nia, where so many things happen, employers are using the 
label to advance the home-market idea. In the official 
report of the annual meeting of the Franklin Association 
of Alameda County is a summary of remarks by Joseph 
Anderson, president of the Sacramento Printers’ Board of 
Trade. He was telling the Alameda people of what was 
being done in his home town, where the board of trade is a 
one hundred per cent organization. We quote from the 
Franklin Printer on this phase of his remarks: 

“Mr. Anderson reported that with the unions of all 
trades they have formed a federation, whose object is to 
influence buyers of printing to have the Sacramento union 
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label on all work, not for the purpose of advancing union- 
ism, but to show that such work was done in Sacramento, 
and that Sacramento employers and employees received 
the benefit of that work. This is a matter that every asso- 
ciation should take up, and one that will give untold 
results. If a Sacramento firm does not have a label on its 
work, a committee of employers and employees calls upon 
the firm, respectfully stating the conditions; that there 
are fifteen thousand people in Sacramento dependent upon 
Sacramento printing for the means to buy the necessities 
of life, and ask, with good results, if the firm wishes the 
trade of the fifteen thousand. 

“ President Fisher, of the typographical union, spoke of 
the union label and the work to be done by closer relation- 
ship between employer and employee. His remarks were 
to the point and the arguments well taken, which brought 
from President Harrington [of the Franklin Association of 
Alameda County] the advice that, ‘We, as master print- 
ers, follow the manhood and resolution of our employees.’ ” 


THE REPLY SENSIBLE BY PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


The unfair and often costly custom of furnishing 
sketches and dummies free when figuring on prospective 
work has grown to be a positive evil in graphic arts cir- 
cles. It is refreshing to be able to give publicity to a 
morally effective protest against the practice. The follow- 
ing correspondence clipped from the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Association of Photoengravers tells its own story: 


Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have your letter of the 30th, enclosing bill for $5 for 
sketch for our spring 1909 catalogue. 

We notice that you state you do not make the sketches unless the engra- 
ving is ordered from you. As we wrote you, we got a drawing that suited 
our purpose much better, as yours was too much like the one we had last 
year, and we are sorry indeed to learn that you are unwilling to put out 
sketches under competition with other firms. We received drawings from ten 
different engraving companies. | 

We return your drawing, also your bill, as we will not stand for a charge 
of this kind. Yours truly, 

RosBinson SEED & PLANT COMPANY. 


October 5, 1908. 
Robinson Seed & Plant Company, Dallas, Texas: 

GENTLEMEN,— We are in receipt of your favor of the 2d, returning the 
invoice herewith for making a sketch for your catalogue cover. 

In reply to your comments as to our being unwilling to put our sketches 
in competition with sketches submitted by other firms, this is not a new 
proposition with us, and we desire to show you the injustice of your attitude. 

The plates we made for your 1908 cover were charged at $35. You say 
that you received drawings from ten different engraving companies. We 
presume that every one of the sketches cost as much as the one we made — 
a total of $50. Therefore, by your indefinite request to submit a sketch, 
you have put the ten engraving companies to a probable expense of $50, and 
one of the ten will get an order for plates that may be charged at $35. 

How would you like it if some concern was to send for $5 worth of your 
goods and to nine other concerns in the same line; then notify you that of 
the ten shipments received one had been selected, and your goods were sub- 
ject to your order? 

If of the ten concerns that submitted sketches you do not hear from the 
other eight, it will be because there are eight fool engravers in the country. 

Yours truly, 
GuLoBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CoMPANY. 


PRINTERS ON EVE OF THEIR GOLDEN AGE. 


“ For some months past there has been a desire on the 
part of those engaged in the extra-hazardous business of 
printing, to do every job offered at just a little less than 
actual cost, in order to keep the wheels going ’round,” says 
the Master Printer, speaking of the expected revival of 
business. ‘“ Now, let the printers stiffen up their back- 
bones and demand a fair price for their work and let the 
‘ shoppers’ and ‘ cheap skates’ go without. There will be 
plenty of business at the right price if we have the nerve 
to ask it, and it will be our own fault if we do not do it. 
“Already the paper mills are recalling quotations pre- 
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paratory to raising prices, and in many businesses cata- 
logues have been held up so that prices might be boosted if 
the election went the right way. 

“Again, we repeat, the next three or four years will 
afford to printers the best opportunity they have ever had 
to get together and adjust their prices and methods of 
doing business according to true merchandizing standards, 
and reclaim for the craft its proper position as the one art 
without which modern business economics and savings 
would be absolutely impossible. 

“Are you ready? Then see your nearest competitor, 
and if he and you are not both members of a printers’ 
board of trade, get into one at once. It will pay you, and 
pay you well.” 


THE SAD SOLILOQUY. 


To cut, or not to cut, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis not better in the end 
To let the chap who knows not the worth 
Have the work at cut-throat price, or, 
To take up arms against his competition, 
And, by opposing cut for cut, end it. 
To cut — and by cutting put the other cutter 
Out of business —’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To cut — to slash — 
Perchance myself to get it in the neck — 
Ay, there’s the rub; for when one starts 
To meet the other fellow’s price, ’tis like as not 
He’ll find he’s up against it good and hard. 
To cut and slash is not to end the confusion 
And the many evils the trade is pestered with ; 
Nay, nay, Pauline; ’tis but the forerunner 
Of debt and mortgage such course portends. 
*Tis well to get the price the work is worth 
And not be bullied into doing it 
For what So-and-So will do it, for 
Price-cutting doth appear unseemly, 
And fit only for the man who knows not 
What his work is worth, and who, ere long, 
By very stress of vain comparison 
*"Twixt bank account and liabilities, 
Will make his exit from the business. 

— Photoengravers’ Bulletin. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A COST SYSTEM. 


The Chicago Ben Franklin noon-hour discourse on 
Thursday, December 17, was “ Surprises Caused by Install- 
ing a Cost System,” the leader being W. H. Sleepeck, of 
Sleepeck & Helman. When the subject was assigned the 
speaker his firm had just installed a cost system, and the 
developments were so astonishing that he felt he “ could 
muster material for an extensive discourse on the surprises 
incident to innovation.” But the astonishment of the 
transitional period was short-lived. The system was intro- 
duced simultaneously with the beginning of the firm’s fiscal 
year, consequently many items, such as insurance, were 
charged against the work. It was also the dull season, 
and, altogether, the cost of composition mounted to $2 — 
that is not the correct figure, but it will do for illustrative 
purposes. The house knew it had been making money, and 
it was also aware that it never had and never would get 
such a price for composition. The startling disclosures 
stirred the firm to action. It had been indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the adoption of a cost system, but succumbed to 
the persuasiveness of the officers of the Ben Franklin Club. 
On the first month’s showing the firm found itself “ up 
against it.” Cost of composition had to be reduced, and 
there was an earnest investigation into causes. A moment’s 
reflection showed that payments for insurance, etc., should 
have been spread over twelve months, and not loaded on 
August, as the bookkeeper had thoughtlessly done. A little 
digging developed other incongruities in the apportionment 
of cost. The firm decided that if it were to establish a cost 
system it would do so in a thorough manner. Conse- 
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quently an expert was engaged to assist in the preparation 
of special forms and blanks as well as in the proper classi- 
fication of costs. 

This done, small leaks in the producing department 
were automatically uncovered or ferreted out, and in a few 
months there was a decided reduction in composition costs. 
Now, it is at the minimum for the office, and about the 
average that prevails in the city. 

Mr. Sleepeck went on to say that not the least of the 
virtues of a cost system is that it puts the productive 
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department under a microscopical examination which 
quickens interest in the business and keeps the mind alert 
and devoted to the essentials. It is a beacon light that 
warns the printers of the sunken rocks of unprofitable 
jobs. A knowledge of correct costs — not guesses or care- 
lessly collated figures — enables “us to conduct our busi- 
ness intelligently, which surely means a competency,” said 
the speaker. “ Sufficiency begets liberality and fairness in 
our dealings, and these qualities earn us the right and title 
to a standing of dignity and importance in the commer- 
cial world. By adhering to these principles we will win 
the admiration and respect of our customers, the applause 
of our competitors and an adequacy for the day of our 
decline.” 

Mr. Sleepeck closed with an appeal for more interest in 
club work. The association movement leads to companion- 
ships which are not only a delight but which “ broaden and 
enlighten the mind and understanding as well as stimu- 
lating our efforts in our chosen field.” During the talk 
following Mr. Sleepeck’s address an interesting experience 
was related corroborating the speaker’s reference to the 
microscopical examinations induced by cost systems. A 
firm found that its composing-room costs were too high, 
and a reduction was necessary somewhere. The distribu- 
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tion was being done by boys at a cost of more than $32 a 
week. A man was engaged at $20 and did the work to the 
satisfaction of the office and joy of the compositors, for, 
after the change, there was an appreciable decrease in 
composing-room costs, much more than the saving in cost 
of distribution. In this case an office tradition — that dis- 
tribution is boy’s work and it is extravagance to have it 
done by men — was rudely shattered. It takes a demon- 
stration of facts and figures to relegate cherished, though 
mistaken, notions like the one about distribution being 


child’s play. 





SCHOOLBOOKS AND FAULTY EYESIGHT. 


Having spent two years and a half in investigating the 
causes of increasing eye strain and nearsightedness among 
children in the public schools, the Children’s Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Association of Women Principals of the Pub- 
lie Schools met recently with representatives of the pub- 
lishers of schoolbooks and made an extensive report of the 
discoveries made. 

Katherine Blake, chairman of the committee, said 
that her investigations had convinced her that schoolbooks 
should not be bound, but should be furnished to school- 
children in pamphlet form. She said pamphlets were more 
sanitary than bound books, and when a child had completed 
the use of a set of them they could be destroyed. 

The subject of illustrations in schoolbooks was studied 
by the committee, with the assistance of the heads of the 
departments of psychology in leading universities. Sum- 
marized, the result of the study of the illustration problem 
was that the eyes of the children are subjected to unneces- 
sary strain by the presence of illustrations in the middle 
of pages in schoolbooks. The committee recommended that 
the illustrations occupy a full page or that they be placed 
either at the top or at the bottom, or that they be run in a 
panel down the page. Use of any of these devices, the com- 
mittee said, would decrease the strain to which the eyes 
are subjected by the presence of an illustration in the mid- 
dle of the page. Outline illustrations were recommended in 
preference to half-tones. 

Length of the line of reading matter in a schoolbook 
was the subject of a report. It was found that in some 
schoolbooks the eye has to travel five inches before it 
reaches the end of the line. The committee decided that the 
eyes would be benefited if the length of the line was reduced 
to three inches. With that as the maximum and with two 
and one-quarter inches as the minimum, the committee said 
the best results would be obtained. The committee also 
recommended that the space between the lines be at least 
three millimeters. The use of calendered or coated paper 
was condemned because of the glare. 

Type in the schoolbooks was also studied. It was found 
that in Germany the percentage of nearsightedness is 
greater than it is in England or in the United States, and 
that the percentage in this country could be reduced by the 
use of clearer type. 

Dark schoolrooms were condemned and the committee 
recommended that schoolbooks be printed in such fashion 
that they may be read even in rooms in which the lighting 
facilities are not of the best. 

Representatives of schoolbook publishers made notes of 
the recommendations of the teachers and said they would 
take up the matter at once with the publishers. They said 
the subject had never before been investigated with the 
care with which the teachers’ committee had studied it, 
and that they were confident the report of the committee 
would result in some action by the publishers. — New York 
Herald. 
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CUTTING WOOD WITH PAPER. 


A tallow-candle bullet can be fired through a board. 
A straw driven by a cyclone will penetrate a tree. A 
stream of water, under high pressure, will tear the skin 
on a man’s hand. A copper disk rotating slowly can be 
cut by a steel-cutting tool; but if rotated at high speed it 
will turn about and cut the tool. These facts suggested 
the following experiment on the cutting ability of paper. 
Every one knows that the hand can be badly cut with 
paper; but the experiment was undertaken to discover 
whether hard substances, such as wood, could be cut with 
paper. 

A page of the Scientific American was trimmed to the 
form of a disk, ten or eleven inches in diameter, and a 
wooden spool was glued to the paper at its center. An 
electric fan was dismantled of its fan and guard, and the 
spool was bored out to fit snugly on the armature shaft. 
A wood screw with its point blunted was threaded through 
the spool and against the shaft to fix the disk securely 
thereon. Then the current was turned on and a pencil was 
held lightly against the edge of the spinning paper. 
Although the paper bit into the wood, the centrifugal force 
was not sufficient to hold the paper rigid, and instead of 
making a clean cut it scratched the wood as if by a file. 
The fan was making about two thousand revolutions per 
minute, but the speed should have been doubled for so thin 
a paper. Better results were obtained by pasting the paper 
on a disk of cardboard of smaller diameter, so that the 
edge of the paper projected half an inch over the periphery 
of the cardboard. With this a clean cut was made into the 
wood of the pencil. 

But the best cutter was made out of a sheet of three- 
ply Bristol board, the kind on which drawings for the 
Patent Office are commonly prepared. With this stiff 
paper the pencil was cut into very quickly, and the cut was 
exceedingly fine and clean. When the lead of the pencil 
was reached, the progress of the cutter was much slower, 
because the graphite acted as a lubricant. Neither the 
paper nor the Bristol board showed any material wear 
with use.— Scientific American. 





ADVERTISING AS A TONIC. 


There are periods in all classes of business, including 
newspapers, and among all men, for that matter, when the 
need of a tonic is felt when some sort of stimulation is 
necessary. 

This does not necessarily mean that the businesses or 
the papers are deteriorating. These periods occur natu- 
rally, at intervals, and it is sometimes difficult to explain 
the reason for the feeling of lassitude — not to say depres- 
sion. 

It may come in the spring or it may occur in the fall, 
but is pretty certain to happen along at some time or other. 

Then it is that the businesses or papers experiencing 
the feeling of debility need a tonic —they must be sub- 
jected to some bracing influence. 

Quinine and iron may do for a man under the weather, 
but the best tonic for business depression is advertising. 
It will impart new energy to any concern not broken down 
beyond redemption and will infuse additional vigor into 
the strongest organization. ~ 

Advertising is an economical treatment which is cer- 
tain to have a beneficial effect if taken before it is too late 
to be of any good. 

Do not wait until the last moment before you test the 
virtues of judicious advertising. 

Take a tonic now and then, no matter how strong you 
may be, and if you are depressed take tonics until the 
depression disappears.— The Fourth Estate. 
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NEED, BASIS AND VALUE OF EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


An address delivered before the Franklin Association of San Francisco 
by the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


}T is with hesitation that I venture to offer any 
opinions on the questions which are uppermost 
in your minds, the questions which are chiefly 
the reason of your organization and of similar 
organizations throughout this country. As the 
editor of a paper representing the printing 
trades, I reflect the experience of other men in 

the trade — you are, gentlemen, the men who are in the 
direct firing-line and get your experience by actual contact 
with the complex conditions which exist. However, I am 


the same thing in the past, but we have the additional dis- 
ability, that to the immediate need for the application of 
such methods, we have, to a small extent, been educated to 
think that way. The science of business — of accounting — 
we have usually learned empirically. 

Organized effort to remedy the evil of price-cutting 
found its first form in agreements — gentlemen’s agree- 
ments. Sometimes it pays us to look a little beyond our own 
immediate sphere of effort, and when we do so we will 
observe that gentlemen’s agreements, though buttressed by 
devices of various kinds, must be misnomers, for the lan- 
guage I have heard about them was not — not ladylike. 

Then we tried how a system of deposits — fines — 
would work. It did the work. Later we had the appli- 
cation of the law on “ combinations in restraint of trade” 
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somewhat assured, in that all my knowledge has not been 
gathered vicariously, as in another capacity I have con- 
nection with one of the large printing-plants of Chicago, 
and with the rest of you have had occasion to do a thinking 
part. 

When there was a margin between the actual cost of 
printing — and what that actual cost was no one attempted 
to find out — and the price received so wide that the fat 
and the lean jobs justified at the end of the year on the 
right side of the ledger, the bookkeeping of the printer was 
done mostly by single entry: The customer’s name and the 
price. 

With the cost of materials going up, the cost of labor 
higher, and living expenses — rent, light, fuel, insurance — 
higher, the printing trade has of recent years been forced 
to consider factory methods. Other trades have had to do 
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to consider, and the consideration left some of the organi- 
zations high and dry. 


If you are sick, you send for a doctor. Now if, when the doctor comes, 
he were to ask you no questions, but just simply prescribe some medicine 
and go away, you would be surprised. You might take the medicine, and find 
that you developed some new and startling symptoms. Send for the doctor 
again, with the same procedure, plus a change of the medicine, which starts 
some other new and complicated symptoms. Then, if you were wise, you 
weuld change your doctor. The new doctor would, possibly, knowing his 
business, try to find out the basic cause of your trouble. And it may develop 
on his investigation or diagnosis that there is more than one reason for your 
disability. 

This is a sort of parable of the way we have tackled 
association work (not particularly the Franklin associa- 
tions, which are of a later growth). And the final diagnosis 
shows that the seat of our financial trouble is chiefly 
ignorance and distrust. 











The average man is perfectly willing to pay what a thing 
is worth. So, if I go into a store to buy a hat, say, that I 
have been accustomed to pay $5 for, and the same hat is 
offered me for $3, the dealer may show me the maker’s 
brand — Stetson, Dunlap, or whatever it may be. I will 
not be convinced. That is a cheap hat; I don’t want it. I 
want to pay $5 for a hat. Now, that feeling does not 
always hold, but it is quite general. With printing, how- 
ever, the reverse is true. The printer has to keep ever- 
lastingly telling the public that the best is the cheapest, 
and the public still keeps trying to prove that the cheapest 
is the best, or that it will make the best the cheapest if it 
can get between the printer and his competitor. 

We are very prone to criticize the purchasing agent 
and other consumers of printing for their persistent shop- 
ping methods, yet these methods have come about through 
the great difference in prices. The variations are start- 
ling. The purchasing agent for a large corporation using 
immense quantities of printed matter usually knows more 
than the printer what the work is worth. He has been 
drilled for years on the cost of the printed matter he puts 
out. The printer in his hands is very much as a layman 
would be in the hands of a lawyer in a legal contest. An 
official of one of the large corporations in Chicago, which 
issues millions of copies of cheaply printed matter to 
farmers, said to me not long ago when I asked him why 
they did not do their own printing, “ Oh, we figured that 
out, and it is cheaper to get it done on the outside. One 
printer goes up spout on the work after a while, but 
another is ready to tackle it.” This is, of course, an 
extreme case, the work being such that a multiplicity of 
various forms was not required. 

Some time ago, when the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce was getting under way to boom the advantages of 
that wonderful market, I was present at one of their din- 
ners. The whole trend of the speechmaking was how to 
make things come to Chicago. I was asked to say some- 
thing, and I made a few platitudinous remarks. But my 
heart was not in it, for as I looked around on men about 
me representing some of our wealthiest corporations using 
tons of printed matter yearly, I reflected that I repre- 
sented the printing trade with the other printers there, 
and that not one of those consumers of printing but would 
shop from Dan to Beersheba to get low rates on their 
work. Chicago printing had no status with them in 
wakening their civic pride to protect it. So my hoorays 
were very feeble and perfunctory. 

In this city, which has an individuality and a distinc- 
tion celebrated throughout the world, and yet which no 
description can adequately portray; whose spirit of deter- 
mination against the most appalling of disasters and soul- 
searching terrors remained serene. In this city civic 
pride is cherished most deservedly to a degree of enthu- 
siasm that only the subject of it could warrant. In any 
crisis of the great work you have so nobly carried on no 
one faltered, for the broad and charitable spirit of mutual 
aid placed no burden upon the shoulder that could not 
sustain it. 

You are actuated as citizens by motives of patriotism 
of the most enduring character; your faith in yourselves 
and in each other is crystallized in the vast marts of com- 
merce that tower on every hand in the long lines of your 
busy thoroughfares. In your individual work, in your 
printing-offices, you are to the front with every device the 
remarkable progress of the printing trade in recent years 
has evolved. Modernity is stamped upon the printing 
trade of San Francisco. You have learned that highly 
skilled operatives, working under sanitary conditions, with 
a high morale, a spirit of cheerfulness, good-will and con- 
fidence, are as definite an asset as any of the items you 
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may set down on your balance sheet. You are tolerant of 
errors, blunders and mistakes, for you realize the truth 
of the poetic paraphrase: 

Man moves in a mysterious way 

His blunders to perform. 

Realizing all this, and appreciating the fact that you 
have a coterie of men here who see clearly and definitely 
the cause and remedy for the chaotic condition of the 
printing trade in relation to the consumers of printing, 
yet who are rebuffed time and again by excuses in their 
effort to get that codperation in this work which has dis- 
tinguished you in all you have done in other capacities, it 
is forced upon you to ask fairly, squarely and honestly, 
“What is the matter?” And the answer comes just as 
straight: “Lack of knowledge, lack of confidence and 
personal antagonism.” 

To parallel an old couplet, therefore, let each man ask 
himself in all sincerity: 

“* What would the trade of printing be 
If every printer was just like me? ” 

For self-examination is, we all know, the first step to 
reform. Never mind the other fellow. How is it with 
myself? Am I suffering from self-limitation? Will not 
see? Will not hear? Others may have a system of 
accounting that shows the actual facts in black and white 
every month. But I don’t need such things. I know my 
business. That is, I think I know it. (Question me and 
you will find me mighty vague.) 

After the little personal introspection I have suggested 
we can take up the two remedies. These are: 

The cultivation of an open mind. 

The cultivation of an open heart. 

As to the first, Solomon says: 

Then I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought and on the 
labor that I had labored to do: and behold all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. ‘ 

Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth darkness. 

To accurately know your costs is easily within your 
power. The time has gone by for secrecy, for the printer 
does not fear the competition that is based on a fullness 
of knowledge. He is like the old trapper who has a 
horror of a tenderfoot carrying a gun — for he knows the 
tyro does not know how to use it, but will use it to his own 
possible destruction and the injury of those in his neigh- 
borhood. And that novice is intractable through vanity — 
and proud in his own conceit. 

To minimize the forms required to keep track of our 
costs; to have those forms as compact as possible, and 
to have them uniform in size and shape; to have them 
as nearly automatic in accuracy as possible; to reduce 
the record keeping of the high-priced operatives to the 
minimum; to have them of a character capable of appli- 
cation to the one-room plant and of expansion to meet the 
requirements of a large establishment with numerous 
departments, are among the features we are striving for. 

It appears to me that just as the wonderful mechanisms 
we have in the printing trade, and in other trades, have 
been developed by various minds and hands to a high 
degree of practical efficiency (each contribution of invent- 
ive genius tested and tried out, and generally adopted if 
found good), so will we arrive at so close an approxima- 
tion of uniformity in our methods of cost accounting by 
codperation. It is not by insisting on our own pet fads, 
but by an open-minded and free discussion of suggestions 
for improvement, that we will ultimately have a mag- 
nificent educational institution in the chain of Franklin 
Clubs reaching from the Pacific to the Atlantic. This will 
be a triumph of the Open Mind, an emulation of Chaucer’s 
Poor Scholar: For gladly would he learn 
And gladly teach. 
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The Open Heart. That has a good sound. It awakens 
recollections in every man of all those higher sentiments 
that make life worth while. If I have a grievance against 
a man, and he is a stranger who will speedily leave me, 
it may be for my own comfort that I endeavor to see him 
and find if my grievance is well founded, and if possible 
reconcile the matter. But if not, the object of my resent- 
ment may be speedily forgotten as he passes out of my 
existence. But if I have a grievance against a man with 
whom I come in contact in my daily life, more or less, it is 
to my discomfort that “I nurse my wrath to keep it 
warm.” After all, life is only feeling of satisfaction, of love, 
of friendship, of good-will, of fear, of hate, of rancor, of 
jealousy. As you choose of these, so is your life a pleasant 
one or an unpleasant one, with all the varying shades of 
brightness or darkness as you mix them up or take them 
straight. When you can ask yourself: “Have I any 
resentment that I would not be willing to lay aside against 
any living creature?” and you can say “ No,” you have a 
clean bill of health. And the philosophy of this is as old as 
Plato; as old as when the world began. 

The ancient axiom, “ There is no friendship in trade,” 
has come down to us from a narrow and a bigoted past, 
and we will have none of it. Sir Oliver Lodge, whose 
breadth of view is as wide as his human sympathy, defines 
Trade to be “the service human beings do each other.” 
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dent. His appearance indicated poor circumstances, and 
there were many expressions of sympathy. A burly farmer 
pushed his way into the crowd, and taking off his hat, 
dropped a note into it and held it out, saying, “I sympa- 
thize five dollars worth —how much do you-alls sympa- 
thize? — drop it in here.” 

A moderate coédperation will make this movement a suc- 
cess. It is going to be a success anyway, but the burden 
that is placed on the few makes the work drag, when a 
good pull all together would place the movement on an 
enduring foundation, for its principles and aims are as 
right as they can be. The printing trade impinges directly 
on every phase of human endeavor. It is a noble profes- 
sion. But it will command the respect that is its due only 
when the printer learns to respect it himself. 

It must assuredly be gratifying to every one of you 
who will give the matter the consideration it deserves that 
you have an association here of such healthy promise. The 
great man from whom it takes its name— Benjamin 
Franklin — had an eminently constructive mind, and your 
association is founded on constructive lines. Your motto 
assuredly is “ United to support, not combined to injure.” 
Your loyalty to your own best interests must therefore be 
measured by your loyalty to this organization. In our pri- 
vate business you will tolerate from no one in your employ 
the imputation of ulterior motives against any other one in 
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And shall we as printers in doing a service for our cus- 
tomers find satisfaction in doing our brother printers a 
disservice? The Open Heart can not exist that finds pleas- 
ure in another man’s perplexities. 

However, I am in danger of preaching. But these are 
facts, actual, tangible facts. And on each man in the 
printing trade in this city lies his proportion of the burden 
of responsibility for the era of distrust that exists, and 
that is causing you all the financial loss you are enduring. 
That you can make a solid coalition is not to be expected. 
Some will drop out of the ranks. But close up the ranks, 
for “ he that fights and runs away will live to fight another 
day.” Don’t try to work reprisals; it is small business. 
“ He cozzened not me but his own conscience” the philoso- 
pher said of the man who cheated him. Every man knows 
what he has to resist, and if his moral fiber can not stand 
- the strain, and he wants to rest awhile, perhaps he will be 
a tougher fighter when he comes back to you. 

I have been impressed with the spirit of earnestness 
and devotion to the work exhibited by your executive offi- 
cers. I do not think there is any one who would not say 
that he sympathizes with an effort to better conditions in 
the printing trade. The effort requires support in time and 
in money. If the sympathizer can not give the one he can 
give the other. 

There is a story told of a number of persons standing 
about a workman who had been seriously hurt in an acci- 


your employ — when the only evidence is that of passing 


pique. Unity of action and unity of thought for the best 
interests of your house are what you demand, and will 
have. It will not satisfy you that an old trouble shall be 
brought up in extenuation. You will say, “ Let the dead 
past bury its dead,” and look for united and conscientious 
effort to retrieve all that has floated away on the stream 
of time. 

The economical manner in which your affairs are con- 
ducted, the varied lines of constructive effort you are put- 
ting forth, the ability and the concentrated diligence of 
your executives, are valuable considerations. But valuable 
as they are, you will render them abortive if what you 
learn here is not applied by you, and the spirit of the work 
cherished and extended by you as if you were the sole 
working force to hold it up to its efficiency. Remember 
that a word of encouragement rather than a word of con- 
demnation or of ill-considered criticism makes for better- 
ment. The work you have done the past year deserves 
your highest commendation and most loyal support. Do 
not throw sand in the bearings; if you have to put in 
something, a little lubrication —a little oil of good will — 
does valuable service. 

You compare most favorably in your work with any 
organization with which I have knowledge, and much more 
favorably when the peculiar conditions under which you 
have labored are taken into consideration. I am deeply 
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mistaken in your spirit if those very difficulties, trying as 
they have been and may continue to be for some little time, 
will not give you greater determination to conquer them 
than if your progress had been one of comparative ease 
and comfort. 

You are right in your plans; your purposes are above 
criticism; you can do little or nothing alone, for if every 
one is to play a lone hand matters will get worse, not 
better. You will have to organize something some time, 
and the longer you wait the worse conditions will get and 
the harder to remedy. Are you going to stand on the 
bank and throw rocks at the procession because you do not 
like the color of somebody’s hair? I know what it is to 
feel resentful about things that I do not care to talk about 
now. Forget it. Wipe the slate clean and take a fresh 
start. You are taking such a fresh start all around here 
that the lesson should strike home. 

For the many courtesies that I have received at your 
hands, the warmth of your welcome and the friendly feel- 
ings manifested, I assure you of my most heartfelt appre- 
ciation. I hope to see all of you, if at all possible, in your 
own particular environment before I leave this magnificent 
city — San Francisco, 


The Paris of America, so bright, so gay, so free, 

Where every joy the earth contains its hospitality ; 

Gives gladly to the stranger that lands upon its shore — 
Its only sorrow seems to be it can not give him more. 
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DEATH OF THE FOUNDER OF THE J. L. MORRISON 
COMPANY. 


James L. Morrison, who died in Toronto, Canada, on 
December 5 last, was the founder of the above company, 
well-known manufacturers of wire-stitching machines and 
wire, with establishments in Chicago, New York and Lon- 
don, England. Mr. Morrison was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1825, and removed to the United States in 1859. 
He was identified with the development of the printing and 
publishing business and the manufacture of machinery in 
the United States and Canada for many years. 

It was in 1888 that Mr. Morrison and A. G. Mackay, 
who is now sole owner of the business, began the sale of 
wire-stitching machines in New York, from which has 
grown the present organization. At the time of his death 
Mr. Morrison was president of the Grip Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, and vice-president of the Carter- 
Crume Company, of Niagara Falls, New York. He was a 
resident of Toronto for forty-nine years, and was promi- 
nent in municipal affairs and in Masonic and Scottish 
society circles. 
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NEW YORK TYPOTHETAE AND THE TARIFF. 


The Typothete of New York city has made its bow 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and in doing so has caused the tariff to 
become one of the live subjects for discussion by the craft. 
Through its representatives, President Schalkenbach and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee Blanchard, it 
addressed Mr. Payne’s committee thus: 

“The Typothetz of the City of New York is an organ- 
ization composed of the leading houses of the graphic arts 
trades in that greatest American city. Our organization 
is a part of the United Typothete of America (the national 
organization of the graphic arts trade), and is the strong- 
est branch of that national organization of employing 
printers. We feel, therefore, that we represent to-day the 
sentiment of the American job printers and publishers of 
this country. 

“The printing industry in New York city is its second 
greatest industry, and occupies a high relative position in 
all of the other leading cities of the United States: Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis and San Francisco 
following in the order named. 

“We would respectfully request from your committee 
the further privilege of laying before you at a later hear- 
ing such additional specific information from our national 
organization and other local organizations as will be of 
further use to your committee in reaching wise and help- 
ful conclusions as to legislation. 

“Many members of our organization are represented 
in the brief presented to your honorable committee by the 
National Association of Employing Lithographers. Our 
membership beg to endorse in detail the representations 
placed before you by that organization. 

“Our membership also includes the largest manufac- 
turers of post-cards in the United States.” 

The tax-imposing paragraph of the law has the head 
“ Tariff on Manufactures of Paper,” and reads: 

“403. Books of all kinds, including blank-books and 
pamphlets, and engravings, bound or unbound, photographs, 
etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, and 
printed matter, all the foregoing not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem.” 

The Typothete’s brief suggests that this be amended 
by substituting “ seventy-five” for “ twenty-five” in the 
last line. 

The “Free List” of the tariff schedules affecting our 
industry reads as follows: 

“500. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound 
or unbound, maps and charts imported by authority or for 
the use of the United States or for use of the Library of 
Congress. 

“501. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, 
etchings, bound or unbound, and charts, which shall have 
been printed more than twenty years at the date of impor- 
tation, and all hydrographic charts, and publications issued 
for their subscribers or exchanges by scientific and literary 
associations or academies, or publications of individuals 
for gratuitous private circulation, and public documents 
issued by foreign governments. 

“502. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in 
languages other than English; also books and music in 
raised print, used exclusively by the blind. 

“503. Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, 
lithographic prints, and charts, specially imported, not 
more than two copies in any one invoice, in good faith, for 
the use or by order of any society or institution incor- 
porated or established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order 
of any college, academy, school or seminary of learning 
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in the United States, or any State or public library, and 
not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe.” 

The Typothetz would cancel Section 503, and substi- 
tute the following for the remainder: 

“500. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound 
or unbound, maps and charts imported for the use of the 
Library of Congress. 

“501. All hydrographic charts and publications issued 
for their subscribers or exchanges by scientific and literary 
associations or academies, and public documents issued by 
foreign governments. 

“502. Books and music in raised print used exclu- 
sively by the blind.” 

The brief gives the volume of the job-printing industry 
in the United States from Bulletin 79 of the Census of 
Manufacturers, as follows: 

Mook and job pritting, 1000... 6.0 cccccccsccsas $ 90,979,341 
Book and job printing, 1890 95,592,765 
Book and job printing, 124,070,861 
Book and job printing, 186,759,503 

The volume of free imports under the present law was 
$1,603,512.93 in 1900, and $3,001,928.70 in 1907, while the 
volume of dutiable imports during the same years was 
$1,538,580.05 and $3,043,379.00, respectively. 

The argument follows, and is based on the difference in 
wages in the United States and other countries, with a 
comparison of weekly wages, expressed in American cur- 


rency: United States 


Germany Gt. Britain 
Hand Compositors, Ma- 

chine Minder 
Machine Compositor... 
Press Feeders.........3.00 to 4.00 
PIGRAGNE oie kas sec os 5.00 to 8.00 


$21.00 

23.00 

16.00 
24.00 to 30.00 


$12.00 
13.50 
5.50 
14.00 


Notr.— These figures for Germany are averages from 33 cities in 1905, 
plus a 10 per cent increase to provide for the wage increases granted during 
the year 1907, the records being compiled from United States census reports. 
These figures for Great Britain are approximated from reports in the files of 
the American Tariff League of New York. These figures for the United States 
are the scales of wages paid in New York city, and are representative of 
the wage scales throughout the entire United States. 

“Tn the illustrations which we herewith submit as con- 
crete methods of showing present conditions and conditions 
which are desired, a few points should be borne in mind. 

“First.—In all printing inventories the labor item 
fluctuates from 30 to 80 per cent of the entire inventory 
value, depending on the number of copies in an edition. 

“ Second.—As shown in the tables, wages in Germany 
are from 20 to 30 per cent of the American wages, while 
wages in Great Britain are from 50 to 70 per cent of 
American wages. In our illustrations we base our esti- 
mates on wages at 3314 per cent of American wages. 

“ Third.— In our estimate we have based the values of 
merchandise used at the same figures in the United States 
as abroad, although in reality these values throughout 
Europe are considerably less than in the United States. 

“ Fourth.— In making allowance for cost of transporta- 
tion, insurance, and interest on the capital invested during 
transit, we have allowed but 2% per cent on the inventory 
value, which experience demonstrates to be a low estimate. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 1. 
“On an inventory of $1,000, where the labor value is 
75 per cent of the total, the laid-down value of this inven- 
tory is: 
CETTE SR VONLOR GS 26. sioherere ck nore cte dior relma aac s $1,000.00 


25 per cent duty 250.00 
Interest and transportation charges................ 25.00 


Total present laid-down value................ $1,275.00 


“Tf produced in the United States at wages three times 
as great as covered by the inventory on an inventory con- 
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sisting of 75 per cent labor, and 25 per cent merchandise 
stock, the laid-down value of the $1,000 inventory is: 


Merchandise stock 
ERE ccdloednesdcecs seeaasweeeeqadenauanaeeaee 2,250.00 


Total present laid-down value American manu- 
CN eas xdtcccnsesdeasctaucnexeceusess $2,500.00 
“Tf a tariff of 75 per cent as proposed prevailed, the 
conditions would be as follows: 


CISIRRR NONIN Coecceccecntencackuacesdeennes $1,000.00 
75 per cent duty 750.00 
Interest and transportation charges................ 25.00 


Total proposed laid-down value of $1,000.00 
Inventory 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2. 


“On an inventory of $1,000, where the labor value is 50 
per cent of the total, the laid-down value of $1,000 inven- 
tory is $1,275. 

“Tf produced in the United States, at wages three times 
as great as covered by the inventory value, consisting 50 
per cent labor and 50 per cent merchandise stock, the laid- 
down value of the $1,000 inventory is: 


Merchandise stock $ 500.00 


1,500.00 


Total present laid-down value American manu- 
WON 6 edad ececachadeneweenduateuee a $2,000.00 


“Tf a tariff of 75 per cent prevailed, the total laid-down 
value of the $1,000 inventory would be $1,775. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 3. 

“On an inventory of $1,000, where the labor value is 
25 per cent of the total, the laid-down value of $1,000 
inventory is $1,275. 

“Tf produced in the United States at wages three times 
as great as covered by the inventory, value on an inventory 
consisting of 25 per cent labor and 75 per cent merchandise 
stock, the laid-down value of the $1,000 inventory is: 


Merchandise stock 


Total present laid-down value American manu- 
WIN 6s ci wedecs dash cmdannedncesexes $1,500.00 

“Tf a tariff of 75 per cent prevailed, the total present 
laid-down value of this inventory would be $1,775.00. 

“ From the above tables it is apparent that with a tariff 
of 75 per cent the merchandise stock values of the average 
inventory would have to be in excess of one-half of the 
total inventory before the American manufacturer would 
be able to deliver the goods at a price equal to the price 
quoted by the foreign manufacturer.” 

W. P. Cutter, of Northampton, Massachusetts, who 
spoke from the standpoint of one interested in libraries, 
addressed the committee. He urged that the duty on books 
be lowered or that the Dingley tariff remain unchanged. 
He said an increase had been agitated by American pub- 
lishers and bookbinders, partly in retaliation for the prac- 
tice in vogue among American libraries of having their 
books bound abroad. In explanation of this practice, he 
said that it seemed impossible to get the American book 
binder to do the work properly. Answering a question as 
to the effect of putting all books on the free list, Mr. Cutter 
said: “It would be the best thing that could happen to 
this country intellectually, but I must admit that it would 
be injurious to the business of American publishers.” 





FIRST AID. 
“ Writing to Charlie? ” 
“ Yes.” 
“T thought he was engaged.” 
“He writes me that his girl has thrown him overboard, 
so I’m dropping him a line.” — Kansas City Journal. 








COLOR PRINTERS WANT PROTECTION. | 


The Rose Company, of Philadelphia, has taken the 
initiative in arousing interest among lithographers and 
color-printers and the question of the tariff on post-cards. 
Its appeal struck the spot when it came under the eye of 
the E. C. Kropp Company, of Milwaukee, which lost no 
time in supplementing the efforts of the pioneers in several 
ways. In a letter to the trade the Milwaukee company 
says: 

“You are doubtless aware that tariff revision is an 
absolute necessity to facilitate the growth of the post-card 
industry in this country and to enable us to compete with 
the cheap foreign cards. You alone, nor we, can not accom- 
plish much single-handed; the only way to obtain a satis- 
factory tariff is that we all act in unison, but we must act 
at once — without delay. We trust you will also decide to 
give this matter your moral and financial support to what- 
ever extent you may see fit. 

“Tf our object can be accomplished, it will be well worth 
while putting forth the most strenuous efforts. Beyond 
doubt, the whole printing industry would enjoy an unprece- 
dented boom. 

“ We suggest that you also write or take the matter up 
personally with your congressman and the Ways and Means 
Committee, presenting your views of the case to them. It 
- would also be advisable to take the matter up with the 
other manufacturers not importers, urging them to work 
strongly for the good of our combined interests. 

“We desire the codperation of all first-class lithog- 
raphers and color-printers. Such an enormous quantity of 
cards are now being imported that, if these cards are 
barred, the demands of the trade will be more than the 
present manufacturers can take care of. Hence, a great 
deal of the post-card business will be switched to lithog- 
raphers and color-printers.” 

In the arguments used in support of the demand for a 
tax on imported post-cards, it is claimed there is no real 
protection at present; that when the Dingley tariff was 
established the industry had no existence, and consequently 
no provision could be made for it. The business has since 
been developed extensively in spite of foreign competition, 
which is continually becoming keener, because foreigners 
now realize the possibilities of the American market. 
These changed conditions are held to justify the imposi- 
tion of a tariff tax. The cost of production in this country 
is another reason. Any manufacturer can make an affi- 
davit stating cost of production here, and a comparison of 
these costs with the selling price of foreign cards would 
prove a strong argument before the committee. 

Post-cards are imported as printed matter and pay a 
duty of 5 cents a pound. This duty is a plain invitation to 
the foreigner to swamp this country with his goods, to the 
detriment and ultimate ruin of the American manufac- 
turer. At all events, the Kropp Company thinks so, and 
urges “that a duty of at least fifty per cent or 35 cents a 
pound be placed on this class of goods. An assessment of 
duty at pound rates is most desirable, as in this way we 
safeguard against fraudulent valuation entries. Many 
thousands of artists, engravers, mechanics, printers and 
pressmen will be employed by the manufacturers of post- 
cards, directly and indirectly. More cardboard will be 
required, thus giving employment to additional help at 
paper mills. There are now comparatively few manufac- 
turers who make first-class post-cards, for the reason that 
under present conditions they can not employ the neces- 
sary processes to get results equal to foreign work. If pro- 
tection is obtained, the American manufacturer will be able 
to improve the quality of his product and will eventually 
produce workmanship superior to the foreign.” 
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The company is not afraid of domestic competition, as 
it says: “We know that competition at home will be 
increased by a protective tariff, but this kind of competi- 
tion is legitimate, and, in fact, we welcome it. ll first- 
class color-printers will probably take up the printing of 
post-cards, which simply goes to show the desirability of 
protection.” 

It is expected that interested parties will vigorously 
oppose an increase in the duty on postals. F. Wolf, of 
Philadelphia, appeared before the congressional committee 
with such a plea, while J. G. Duffy, of New York, wanted 
a reduction in the duty on cigar labels. 





PUBLISHERS WANT FREE TRADE IN PAPER. 


John Norris, chairman of the association’s committee 
on paper, representing the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, attacked the so-called paper trust before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. He wanted free trade in 
pulp and print paper, claiming that paper manufacturers 
had used the present tariff to extort unreasonable prices 
from publishers. Mr. Norris said that the International 
Paper Company had made a profit of $8.79 a ton on every 
ton of paper it had produced in the last ten years; that it 
had made a profit of twenty-nine per cent on cost of manu- 
facturing, and that the average price obtained by it since 
the passage of the Dingley Bill was $11.91 a ton in excess 
of the price which prevailed when that bill was passed. 
He submitted figures showing the labor employed in the 
paper industry received less than that of any other occu- 
pation, averaging $1.53 a day. 

He gave comparative costs of production to prove that 
paper could be made more cheaply in the United States 
than in Canada or in Europe, citing numerous sales to 
indicate paper was made in the United States at a cost of 
$24 a ton, or $1.20 per one hundred pounds. He showed 
that 1,830 square miles of woodland were stripped every 
year to make pulp and paper, and that one million cords 
of pulp-wood were brought annually from Canada, the sole 
source of supply of twenty-three important news-print 
mills. 

Mr. Norris supplied names and dates to confirm his 
charge “ that the paper famine in 1907 was caused by the 
manipulations of John A. Davis, of H. G. Craig & Co., New 
York, who bought up twenty thousand tons of news-print 
paper at that time to starve the market.” The speaker 
asked the committee to search State Department records, 
where it would find reference to conferences of American 
and Canadian paper manufacturers at Place Viger Hotel, 
Montreal. He also called attention to “the action of 
American papermakers, who had by threats driven out of 
the country a supply of ten thousand tons of news-print 
which had been bought under contract, dated February 1, 
1908, by S. A. Cook, of Neenah, Wisconsin, from the Belgo- 
Canadian mill at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, for use in the 
American market.” 

A tilt between Mr. Norris and Chairman Sereno E. 
Payne during the progress of the hearing gives an inkling 
of the present feeling of the committee. Said Mr. Norris 
to the congressman: “I have no doubt that before the 
end of this session you will be for free pulp and free 
paper.” 

“You will probably be disappointed, as you generally 
are,” quoth Chairman Payne. 

Representatives of all the printing-trade international 
unions supported Mr. Norris. They maintained the high 
price of paper had compelled economies in its use by news- 
paper publishers that had resulted in lessened employment 
for well-paid labor. 
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PRESS REPAIRS (365).— “ Where can I procure repairs 
for a Star jobber? The nature of the break makes it neces- 
sary to secure new parts.” Answer.— You can not obtain 
repairs for that press. Send the broken parts to the near- 
est press machinist, who will repair or make new parts, as 
the case demands. 


HARD OR SOFT TYMPAN (854).— “ What is the reason 
you recommend hard tympan for printing on ribbon? Our 
pressman. always uses soft tympan.” Answer.— We 
believe that type will withstand longer use with a hard 
tympan when printing on ribbon or other close-woven 
fabrics, also the printing will be sharp and clean. Where 
appearances do not count and a quick make-ready is 
desired, a soft tympan may be used to advantage. 


SELF-FEEDING ENVELOPE PREssS (360).—‘“ Can you 
advise us of any self-feeding envelope press of American 
manufacture?” Answer.—The Express Falcon press, 
made by the American Falcon Printing Press Company, 346 
Broadway, New York; the Harris press, made by the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, 315 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and the Kavmor, made by the Automatic Platen 
Press Company, Broadway at Thirty-fourth street, New 
York. 


SLURRING ON RULE-ENCLOSED ForMS (361) .— In a letter 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. A. T. Moe suggests the follow- 
ing: “Ifthe slur is caused by the pressure of the confined 
air within the form, flattening out the bagginess of the 
tympan just as the impression is taken, thus causing the 
sheet to spread, it can be remedied to some extent by drill- 
ing a few holes in the rule above the furniture near that 
point. This plan will furnish an outlet for the air and the 
sheet will not be marked by the rule.” 


FOREIGN PRESSES IN FRANCE.— Recently a storm of 
protest was raised in the French Chamber of Deputies 
because the National Printing Office purchased foreign- 
built two-revolution presses. This in the face of the praise 
bestowed on the French press manufacturers by the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry, who, he says, are abreast 
of any country in the manufacture of printing machines. 
The explanation offered by the Government is to the effect 
that presses of that type are not made in France. 


MULTI-COLOR ATTACHMENT.— Wilhelm Sommers, a 
printer of Berlin, Germany, has patented an auxiliary 
device for one-revolution cylinder presses, where two or 
more colors may be printed at one revolution of the cylin- 
der. The plan involved the attachment of one or more cyl- 
inders on which curved plates are affixed, each cylinder to 
have an independent inking mechanism. The sheet is fed 
to the guides in the usual manner and is carried by the 
grippers, and is printed by contact with the plates on the 
cylinders and finally by the form on which the main cylin- 
der rolls. By a development of this plan, the patentee 
hopes to produce multi-color work on single revolution 
machines, with one revolution of the cylinders. This plan 
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was embodied in a press of American make some years 
back. 


PATENT OVERLAYS (367).— “ Will you furnish me the 
names and addresses of concerns selling patent overlays in 
the United States; also, do you know of any concerns mak- 
ing and selling patent underlays?” Answer.—Chalk-relief 
overlay, Watzelhan & Speyer, 183 William street, New 
York city. Metallic overlay, Gilbert-Harris & Co., 188 
Harrison street, Chicago. Overlay compounds, Perfect 
Overlay Company, York, Nebraska; Meacham & Young, 
E! Reno, Oklahoma. We do not know of any patent under- 
lay. 

INK SOLVENT FOR CLEANING CuTs (362).— “ Several 
years ago you recommended a certain paint eradicator for 
cleaning half-tone cuts. Will you kindly name the solvent 
again?” Answer.— Crude carbolic acid is one of the best- 
known ink solvents. It does not harm the cuts or rollers. 
As in the case of most chemicals, it is more active when 
warm. For cuts having hard ink deposited on the surface, 
warm the solution and apply it to the surface of the cut. 
Several applications may be necessary to remove hard coat- 
ings of dried ink. 


OILING THE SURFACE OF Routers (359).—“ Will you 
please inform me if it is necessary to oil the rollers on a 
cylinder press after using them. During the winter the 
temperature remains near zero much of the time. This 
question is to settle a dispute between the proprietor and 
myself.” Answer.— If the ink is of a quick-drying nature, 
we would advise running oil on them; if cheap ink, like 
news or other grades which do not dry hard over night, it 
will not be necessary to do so. In very dry atmospheres, it 
is advisable to keep the rollers inked or oiled, otherwise 
they shrink. 


PRINTING ON CELLULOID (356).— Submits a piece of 
crimson celluloid and inquires, “ What color of ink will be 
best suited for the celluloid? Also what grade of ink will 
print and hold fast to the material?” Amnswer.— Any of 
the following colors will give contrasty effects: White, 
aluminum, lemon-yellow or yellowish green. You will 
require a special ink, which your inkdealer can supply. 
Ordinary inks do not lift well, not having the requisite 
body. The addition of a small quantity of body-gum to 
the heavy-bodied cover-inks will give uniform results in 
this work. 


NICKELTYPES FOR RED INKS (369).— “ We are having 
considerable trouble in securing good results with red ink, 
and, having recently received from a reputable ink house a 
folder showing samples of printing done with a certain red 
ink, we ordered a sample lot. We found that we could not 
make it print like the sample appeared, and, in reply to our 
inquiry, they said in order to get proper effects to use 
nickeltypes. Other inkmen say this is absurd. How about 
it?” Answer.— We would recommend nickeltypes for red 
ink, also for all long runs on any other color of ink. Some 
grades of red ink do not require such a change, but any red 
ink having vermilion in its make-up will need to be printed 
from a plate upon which such inks have no chemical action. 
The reason for the degrading of the color is due to the 
chemical action between the copper-faced electro and the 
sulphur-mercury compound of which the ink is made. As 
nickel is not readily affected by such inks, and having a 
greater resisting power against wear, the difference in 
cost between the two kinds of plates is saved in time alone. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS NUMBER.— It is seldom we 
have the opportunity of examining a specimen of magazine 
presswork which can be compared with the Christmas num- 
ber of the Weekly Press, published at Christchurch, New 
Zealand. This number contains forty-eight pages, size 











12% by 18% inches. Is printed on white enamel, having a 
cover of coated stock of heavier weight. The cover is 
printed in colors, having a key-plate in black; green and 
gold are the prevailing colors. The design includes a half- 
tone cut in colors of a smiling Maori child. Forty pages 
are devoted to letterpress and illustration. The half-tone 
cuts vary in size from one inch square to 9 by 14 inches. 
The most striking features of the presswork are the clean, 
sharp printing of the cuts and the uniformity of color 
throughout. The effective use of light blue and red-orange 
tints in various pages, both as a border decoration and with 
the half-tone cuts, has produced pleasing effects. The 
processplate on the children’s page is a marvel of brilliant 
color and accurate register. The presswork is executed 
under the personal direction of Mr. J. U. Price, whose work 
we have previously commended. 

THICKNESS OF CUT OVERLAYS (363).—‘“ What is the 
usual difference in thickness between the high light and the 
solid parts of an overlay for a vignetted half-tone cut?” 
Answer.— The variation will depend somewhat on the area 
of the cut and the diversity of the tones in the subject, if it 
is a hand-cut overlay. If the overlay is made by mechanical 
means, the variation between the solid and high-light parts 
will be certain factors, the solid part will be no thicker than 
the material used in making the overlay, while the high- 
light part will be reduced by etching to a certain thickness 
if the chalk-relief method is used. With the metallic over- 
lay, the thickness of the high lights will depend on how far 
the etching is carried by the operator. To ascertain the 
comparative thickness on various overlays between the 
high light and the solid parts, measurements were made on 
a three-ply, hand-cut overlay for a vignetted half-tone cut, 
and on a chalk-relief and a metallic overlay. Three over- 
lays made by the “ dusted on ” method were also measured 
to test their relative values. Except in the case of the 
“ dusted on” overlays we were unable to procure overlays 
for the same subject, so the comparative values of the 
various overlays are not made. The measurements are 
represented in the decimal parts of an inch and are as fol- 
lows: Hand-cut overlay— High lights, .004; middle tones, 
.0067; solids, .0083. Chalk-relief overlay — High lights, 
.0043; middle tones, .0054; solids, .0084. Metallic over- 
lay — High lights, .0037; middle tones, .0054; solids, 
.0092. A dusted-on overlay made on onion-skin folio with 
pulverized asphaltum rendered the following thicknesses: 
High lights, .0038; middle tones, .0041; solids, .0063. 
Powdered dragon’s-blood furnished the following thick- 
nesses: High lights, .0027; middle tones, .0032; solids, 
.0044. Litharge, used in the same manner as the fore- 
going powders, gives the following variations in thick- 
nesses: High lights, .0023; middle tones, .0026; solids, 
.0039. 

IMMODERATE UNDERLAYING (358).— Submits a 4 by 6% 
inch electro of a vignetted half-tone cut with underlay 
attached. This cut had been attached to a grooved iron 
base; this is evident from the marks on the underlays and 
from the irregularity of the printing surface, due to an 
excess of underlays, which caused the undulations. The 
following letter accompanied the electro: ‘“ We are send- 
ing you a patent-base half-tone with the underlay attached. 
There has been some discussion as to the advisability of 
making a cut ready in this manner. We submit the plate 
for your criticism.” Answer.— The printing surface is 
3% by 4 inches, and is almost oval in shape, the longer axes 
extending diagonal across the plate. The subject is con- 
trasty and should print well; the plate shows marks of the 
vignetting instrument and has been hand-tooled. The 
underlays attached conform to the shape of the printing 
surface, but are less in area. They consist of patches of 
various sizes from one inch to 2% by 3% inches in size. 
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The thinnest material used is French folio, while a heavy 
book-paper, .008 of an inch thick, is used for the larger 
patches. The aggregate thickness of the overlay is .026 of 
an inch. The electro is .1533 inch thick, while the metal 
base we figure is .759 inch thick; this would bring the 
printing surface of the cut about .02 of an inch above type- 
high. It might be considered one of the primary facts of 
presswork that no cut should be built above type-height. 
In practice, however, this is modified to the extent of 
exceeding the height slightly on solid cuts, and reducing 
the height correspondingly on vignetted cuts. The object 
in the first instance is to minimize the effect of the yielding 
of the base; in the latter case it reduces the amount of 
cutting out in the tympan for the purpose of softening the 
vignetted edge. Where metal bases are used for solid cuts, 
there is apparently no call for any extended underlaying 
further than to properly even up the surface. The case 
presented shows a vignetted cut having an area of 3% by 4 
inches built up by an irregular piece of paper which is 
close to 1% points thick. This condition produces imper- 
fect results, and wears the edges of the plate. 


Ink Not LIFTING PROPERLY (357).— Submits speci- 
mens of post-cards printed in black ink from half-tone cuts 
of 150-line screen on mat-surfaced post-card stock. The 
coloring is handwork, done by the air-brush method with- 
out masks. The low grade of ink used is the cause of the 
mottled appearance of the middle tones and shadows. The 
make-ready is adequate. Had a more suitable grade of ink 
been used, the work would not be adversely criticized. One 
specimen is varnished, and although done by hand is cov- 
ered uniformly; it, however, lacks the finish of varnish 
machine work. The query reads: “ How can I avoid the 
effect noticeable in the shadows? The ink appears spotted 
there, while in the lighter places it covers nicely. I cleaned 
the plates often, but to no purpose. Is the fault in the 
make-ready or in the ink used? What way can I varnish 
the cards on the press — handwork is so slow? What do 
you recommend as a reducer? Our foreman will have noth- 
ing but linseed oil. What tympan should I use for this 
work in a platen press?” Answer.— The reason for the 
ink not lifting properly is due to its body; you may have 
reduced it too much or it is of a quality unsuited to the 
work. As has often been stated in these columns, when the 
printer is in doubt regarding the quality of ink necessary 
to produce a certain result, he should submit impressions 
of the work with stock samples to his inkmaker, who will 
select the proper ink. Inkmen consider this a part of their 
duty to a customer, and no charge is made for the service. 
There are two ways open to you to produce a glossy, fin- 
ished card: Run the cards through the press with the same 
cut, using a suitable gloss varnish, the cards as printed to 
be racked singly. Another way is to print with a solid 
plate, using possibly a thinner grade of gloss varnish. This 
method is slow, and, as there is much difficulty experienced 
in detaching the cards from the form, the waste is consid- 
erable. It is a better plan to send the work to a finishing 
plant, where it is handled in a varnishing machine; a supe- 
rior finish is then obtained. Where a reducer is necessary, 
we approve of the use of reducing varnish; this medium 
does not, however, supplant boiled linseed oil, which has its 
place in every pressroom. A hard tympan will give accu- 
rate tone values on work of this kind. This is true even 
where the make-ready is limited to the evening up of the 
plates and the incidental spotting up of the shadows and 
middle tones. A suitable tympan for a form of post-card 
plates will be six sheets of thin, hard manila with a piece of 
draw-sheet manila as a topsheet, and a piece of pressboard 
placed just beneath the topsheet. The cut overlays may be 
placed just under this sheet. Some pressmen use one or 
two sheets of stencil brass instead of the pressboard. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 25.— THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
last ad.-setting contest, No. 25, was one of the most popu- 
lar ever conducted, there being nearly twice as many con- 
testants as in the previous contest. Notwithstanding the 
large number of entries, the vote is almost complete. The 
contest was also one of the most interesting ever con- 
ducted, as the shape of the ad. was a most trying one, 
requiring unusual ingenuity to arrange it in an effective 
manner. THE INLAND PRINTER has been conducting these 
contests for the past eleven years, at first requesting well- 
known authorities on ad. composition to act as judges, and 
this custom was followed until it was fully demonstrated 
that the selection of the best ad. was largely a matter of 
personal preference, as two or more judges never selected 
the same ads. for places of honor without consultation. 
About five years ago, the plan was hit upon of allowing 
the contestants themselves to act as judges, thus securing 
through a consensus of opinion what was usually conceded 
to be the best arrangement of the copy furnished, and this 
plan proved so popular and satisfactory that it has been con- 
tinued. Occasionally, however, a compositor has questioned 
the decisions, believing more experienced judges should be 
employed, so that in this contest it was decided to supple- 
ment the finding of the contestants with the selections 
of two men eminently fitted to judge of good ad. display — 
Mr. A. R. Allexon, who has charge of setting the ads. on 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and Mr. F. J. Trezise, who con- 
ducts the “ Job Composition ” department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and is head instructor in The Inland Printer 
Technical School. Mr. Allexon and Mr. Trezise made their 
selections without conferring with each other and without 
any knowledge of the choice made by the contestants. The 
result bears out in a convincing manner the justness of a 
composite decision by the compositors, as the ad. selected 
for first place by Mr. Allexon really headed the list, while 
that selected by Mr. Trezise was in fourth place, and their 
other selections are well up near the top. Where there 
are so many ads. of equal merit it is a physical impossi- 
bility for two judges to select the identical ads., but where 
such a large number of compositors act as judges there 
is sure to be a unanimity somewhere, and the best ads. 
usually win. Of course, there are some among the number 
who may not be fully capable of acting as judges, but their 
decisions form “consolation prizes” and never seriously 
affect the result. In compiling the vote of the contestants 
in this contest, as in those previously conducted, three 
points were accorded each ad. selected for first place, two 
points for second, and one point for third. The compositors 
were not allowed, however, to designate their own ads. for 
any of the places of honor. The names and addresses of 
the contestants, together with the numbers of their speci- 
mens, and their selections for first, second and third places, 
are given herewith: 


J. E. McFarland, Jacksonville, Tex 

M. J. Widtman, Utica, N. Y 

George J. Johnson, St. Johns, Mich 

ce CRUE Sok owenvetaucebeciekeavan é 
Ed Coulson, Elwood, Ind 

J. R. Wardell, Baltimore, Md 

Howard B. Davenport, Pontiac, Mich 

H. K. Bacon, Oxnard, Cal 

Philip J. Godaire, St. Lonis, } 

Howard F. Cluny, Fall River, Mass............. 
Charles F. Chivers, Melfort, Sask., Canada....... § 
James Hackenger, Urbana, Ohio 

Vincent McHenry, East Oakland, Cal 

Lucien Workman, Monticello, Mo 

Charles H. Pollard, Chadron, Neb 

C. V. Nelson, Storm Lake, Iowa..............-. 3 
Will H. Bradley, Pittsfield, Mass.............2- £ 52 
J. Burton Brown, Pittsfield, Mass............... 106 
Benjamin J. Duffield, Camden, N. J............. 80 
W. E. Sharp, Morden, Man., Canada............ 106 
Ben J. Pruess, Davenport, Iowa............... 4 
John Ackerman, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dolph M. Warren, Nokomis, Sask., Canada....... 
Ernest B. Fiedler, Baltimore, Md 
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F. G. Westcott, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Walter D. Wood, Prince Bay, N. 

Samuel J. Griver, Philadelphia 

Charles Edwards, San Francisco, 

Ira Leon Evans, Concord, N. 

H. B. Satterlee, Minneapolis, Minn.............. § 

Walter Con, Milian, The... ccc cccccccscccess é 

Arthur H. Kentfield, Dexter, N. Y........-ccees 

Philip George Decond, New Orleans, La 

Frank Seither, New Orleans, La..............2. 5 

Ray Sperbeck, Estherville, Iowa § 

Charles S. Watson, Philadelphia................ 25 

C. Bert Cook, Selma, C: 

Grover C. Badgett, Fulton, N. Y¥ 

Clarence T. Bailey, Fulton, N. 

George W. Churchill, Weedsport, N. Y 

ees ey TS Fo kn x0 bce ceeians acinar 

Be Hogd, Port: Sat, As... esicccccccscscas § 

E. C. Tripp, Seattle, Wash 

John C. Hussey, Cleveland, Ohio 

Charles J. Greene, Jellico, Tenn 

Benjamin Powell, Roanoke, 

E. S. Shaffer, Moline, 

Robert P. Gottschalk, Laramie, Wyo............ 94 

William B. Sleigh, Philadelphia................ 94 

Harry B. Phillips, Detroit, Minn 

Will H. Holly, Webster, Maas. .....-6ccccceces 114 

Willis W. Wade, La Crosse, Kan 

Ed. Misiig: Hantord, Calc. ooo cccccdecicccsccscs 64 

George C. Shoop, Rock Island, Ill.............. 94 

Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo.............. § 

A. E. Fasnacht, Harrisburg, Pa..........0.scces f 

W. E. Burgert, Rock Island, Ill................ 50 

W. E. Miller, Pasadena. © 

Guy C. Case, Geneva, N 

Ike Davis, Waterford, N. Y¥ 

Lynn G. Goodnough, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.. 

& Hearm White, Athiwits.. O62... .ccccccsvaccose | 58 

Orville Peterson, Storm Lake, Iowa 3 

Edward R. Hagan, Jefferson City, Mo 64 

Warren S. Dressler, Camden, N. 65 
64 

E.. A. Frommader,: Moline, Wk. ..6. ccc ccccccccss 58 

L. E. Springer, Los Angeles, Cal............... 94 

A. L. Eakin, Honolulu, Hawaii Islands............. 

C..C. Maa, Wrao ON. 6k. eecnveckcccsac 

Frank S. Erickson, Chicago 

John B. Grosskoff, Petoskey, Mich 

Conrad Rumpf, Helena, Mont 

David Glass, Honolulu, Hawaii Islands............. 

James E. Hart, Waterford, N. 64 

W. J. Rank, Moline, 56 
12 

Eddie Ericksong Stoughton, Wis................ 

Charles N. Bardin, Tampa, Fla................. 

D. F. Moore, Fenton, Mich 

William B. Fimple, Philadelphia............... 

S. A. Rintelmann, Grand Rapids, Wis........... 114 

J. W. Spradling, Sparta, Wis.................. 5 
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No. 64.— First place. 
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No. 65.— Second place. 
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No. 58.— Third place. 
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Specimen 
= 
Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Mass 
E. A. Van Voast, Upper Troy, N. Y 
Arthur Jackson, Medford, Ore 
Simeon Clenard, Los Angeles, Cal 
H. M. Rovenmire, Ada, Ohio 
Oscar H. Givler, Berwyn, Il 
I. M. Downey, Huntington, Ind...............-- 
Frank Tompkins, Verona, N. J 
H. I. Harvey, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Thomas Staed, St. Louis, Mo 
Ory E. Cluster, Los Angeles, Cal 
H. A. Danford, St. Louis, Mo 
J. B.. Bagant, Gromada, Miss...... 2.6.0 ccsccases 77 
George I. Crum, Greenport, N. Y 
George M. Stoops, Waynesburg, Pa 
Herbert F. Sterling, Medford, Mass 
Arthur Nelson, New York city 
Gus Wells, Morganza, Pa 
Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, N. 
M. R. Worley, Norfolk, Va 
S. H. White, Rock Hill, S. C 104 


The result of the voting gives No. 64 an unusual lead, 
as there is seldom more than a few points difference in 
the ads. at the head of the list. A full recapitulation of 
the selections follows: 

Specimen 

Nos. 

64 Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo 
A. E. Fasnacht, Harrisburg, Pa 
William B. Sleigh, Philadelphia 
William B. Fimple, Philadelphia 
Frank S. Erickson, Chicago 
E. C. Tripp, Seattle, Wash 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill 
Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, N. Y 
H. I. Harvey, Grand Rapids, Mich 
We is Cpa occ cece cn cerccswewnehenneetecores 
John Ackerman, Cleveland, Ohio 
Robert P. Gottschalk, Laramie, Wyo 
George J. Johnson, St. Johns, Mich 
Benjamin J. Duffield, Camden, N. J 
Cc. V. Nelson, Storm Lake, Iowa 
M. R. Worley, Norfolk, Va 
M. J. Widtman, Utica, N. Y 
C. V. Nelson, Storm Lake, Iowa 
E. A. Van Voast, Upper Troy, N. Y 


Eight points — Nos. 12, 31, 77, 115. 

Six points — Nos. 11, 34, 56, 84. 

Five points — Nos. 42, 52, 104, 107. 

Four points — Nos. 47, 87. 

Three points — Nos. 18, 38, 51, 69, 82, 99, 109. 

Two points — Nos. 33, 36, 71, 83, 95, 113. 

One point — Nos. 18, 19, 28, 30, 48, 49, 55, 62, 63, 66, 73, 75, 86, 
89, 96. 


In making his selections of the best ads. Mr. Allexon 
writes as follows: 


In reference to samples of ads. (contest No. 25) handed me, I would 
select the following: 


No. 64, because, in my estimation, it gives both the advertiser and com- 
positor a fair showing, giving the compositor credit for his workmanship, 
which carries with it just enough out of the ordinary plain job to make it 
a little on the artistic, being well displayed, well grouped, and with appro- 
priate selections of type. The advertiser gets the articles he wishes to sell 
brought out in a bold, attractive manner, bringing to the attention of the 
public what they want to know without the necessity of a search warrant. 
It is an ad. that should satisfy everybody concerned. 

No. 5 is a good, striking ad. The selection and style of type used being 
all right, but perhaps a little too much on the poster style. There is a 
trifle too much underscoring, but from an advertiser’s viewpoint I think it 
should prove satisfactory. 

No. 23 makes no pretensions to the artistic, but, nevertheless, the 
points of interest are brought out in good style, and the ad. throughout is 
well displayed. The line ‘‘ Merchandise of Integrity’ seems to be out of 
place in this ad., otherwise the advertiser gets a good ad. 

I would also mention the following as deserving of credit: Nos. 76, 4, 
65, 94. 

There is one thing to be remembered — that the environment of an ad. 
has as much to do with its appearance as anything else: the style of the 
paper in which it appears must be taken into consideration. Take a piece 


of mission furniture and place it in a room with any other style, be it ever 
so artistic, and you can not help but notice the effect or defect —like a 
wrong-font letter in a word. The same with ads.; the general style of the 
paper must be followed or your efforts will prove a disappointment. I 
merely write this to show that judges’ selections may not always meet the 
approval of other printers who may see an ad. in the columns of a news- 
paper, while they see it printed singly with nothing else to detract from it. 
A. R. ALLEXON. 


The following comment was received from Mr. Trezise: 


Of the advertisements submitted in THE INLAND PRINTER’s Ad.-setting 
Contest No. 25, I would select No. 94 for first place, No. 80 for second place 
and No. 76 for third place. There is little to choose between these three 
ads., however, as all conform very closely to the fundamental principles 
underlying good typography. The important lines have been properly dis- 
played, and in type faces which harmonize in shape with the long, narrow 
form of the ad. 

While I have not placed it among the three selected, I consider No. 64 
an excellent piece of typographical arrangement. The fact that it contains 
the diagonal panel, with its necessity for mitered rules and additional time 
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No. 94.— Fourth place. No. 80.— Fifth place. 
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for composition and lock-up, counts against it, the ads. selected for first, 
second and third places displaying the main features fully as well and with 
F. J. TREZISE. 


much less cost in time. 


It is not surprising that No. 64 should have secured 
such a large vote, yet the very feature which is responsible 
for this—the diagonal panel —also undoubtedly lost it 
many votes, as it is really not a practical ad. for news- 
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No. 50.— Sixth place. No. 76.— Seventh place. 








paper composition. There are eight special miters, and 
without electrotyping it would be almost impossible to 
bring all these joints together perfectly in a newspaper 
form — and unless the work was well done this unusually 
pleasing effect would have been lost. Aside from this ad. 
it is no wonder that the selections are widely scattered 
and so evenly distributed, as there are very many ads. of 
almost equal merit. As said at the beginning, the ad. was 
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an exceedingly hard one to handle and the compositors 
certainly did well. Mr. Washburn is to be congratulated 
on winning the contest by such a handsome margin, and 
also upon evolving the idea which met with such favor. 
In this connection it is also pleasing to note that this same 
contestant was tied for first place in our last contest. An 
unusually large number of ads. are reproduced, as readers 
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No. 116.— Eighth place. No. 106.— Ninth place. 





will be interested in seeing the selections of all the judges. 
Photographs of the leading contestants are shown here- 
with, and brief biographical sketches follow: 

Charles Washburn was born at Grand Isiand, Nebraska, in 1873, removing 
with his parents a few years later to Laramie, Wyoming, where in 1890 he 
began his apprenticeship in the plant of the Laramie Republican, where he 
is at present employed in the book and job department. 

A. E. Fasnacht was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1876. He 
learned his trade in the office of the Denver (Pa.) Press, being employed 
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there for eight years. For the last nine years he has been employed in the 
jok-printing department cf the J. Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, which is known throughout the country for the fine quality of 
its product. 

William B. Sleigh was born in Philadelphia in 1887, and- has only 
recently finished his apprenticeship at the office of the Keystone Publishing 
Company. He is at present employed by the Chilton Printing Company, 
also of Philadelphia. 

William B. Fimple was born in 1876, learning his trade with the Sten- 


ographer Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and afterward working in 
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No. 5.— Tenth place. No. 23. 
several of the larger offices in that city. Mr. Fimple is employed in the 
same office with Mr. Sleigh, works in the same alley, has the same first name 
and initial and is almost tied with him in the contest. 

Frank S. Erickson was born in Sweden in 1880, learning his trade in the 
office of W. Williamson, Chicago. He is at present employed as ad. man by 
the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company of that city. 

Ed. A. Frommader at Jefferson, Wisconsin, in 1880, and 
served his apprenticeship with the Banner Printing Company of that city. 
He-has worked continuously at the printing trade in several Wisconsin and 


was born 
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Tllinois cities, and has always been a close student of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
At present he is foreman of the composing department of Desaulniers & Co., 
Moline, Illinois, one of the largest and most modern printing establishments 


west of Chicago. THe INLAND PRINTER’s last contest was a double one, and 


CHARLES WASHBURN. A. E. FASNACHT. 


Mr. Frommader won Contest A, and was tied with Mr. Washburn for first 
place in Contest B. 

J. S. Manson was born in Lerwick, Shetland Islands, Scotland, in 1872, 
learning his trade in the Shetland News office in that town. He moved to 
Chicago fifteen years ago, obtaining a position with the Horse Review, where 
he is at present employed. 

John Ackerman was born in Wooster, Ohio, in 1883, learning his trade in 
that city at the office of the Wayne County Herald. For the last six years 
he has been in the employ of the publishing house of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 








WM. B. SLEIGH. WM. B. FIMPLE. 


For the next contest (No. 26) an ad. has been selected 
which should prove even more interesting, as it will afford 
an opportunity for each compositor to demonstrate his 
individual ingenuity. It is a two-inch ad., four columns 
wide. The copy and full instructions will be published 
next month. 


SzecuRITY SUBSCRIPTION REcEIPTS.— Robert Grimshaw, 
of Dresden, Germany, has devised a subscription receipt, 
the form of which is shown herewith, which is intended 
to counteract so far as possible the dishonesty of sub- 
scription agents. He describes it as follows: ‘“ The pub- 
lic as well as the publishers need to be protected against 
the carelessness or the dishonesty of subscription agents, 
who sometimes receive the money and do not turn in the 
transaction, and sometimes make mistakes in the name or 
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the address. Sometimes also, a ‘cool customer,’ hearing 
that a publisher has had a dishonest canvasser, asserts 
that he paid and got no receipt for his money, or that he 
will not send the receipt in. The annexed form, which 
was devised by the writer, entirely protects the subscriber 
and very closely protects the publisher. The receipt proper 
is signed by the publisher and has two stubs, one of which 





ED. A. FROMMADER, 





FRANK 8S. ERICKSON. 


is to be sent in to the office, properly filled out, and the 
other kept (unseparated until needed) by the subscriber. 
The canvasser has so many signed and numbered blanks 
charged up to him at their face value, less his commission; 
and every issue of the paper contains a statement that 
such a receipt, with its stub, must be delivered to the sub- 
scriber. In case the subscriber does not get his paper he 
fills out his stub and sends it to the office, where first 
search is made if the money has been accounted for, and 
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right direction. The local advertiser in a small city or 
town (or in a large city either, for that matter) is not an 
ad.-writer. He should not be condemned for his failure to 
change an ad., as the writing of an ad. is to him a serious 
undertaking. A newspaper publisher’s thoughts, from 
experience and practice, flow easily from a pen point, but 
the country merchant’s experience lies along different lines. 





JOHN ACKERMAN, 





J. 8. MANSON. 





The publisher should do just what our correspondent is 
doing — he should not only write suggested changes of 
ads. for his advertisers, but he should write attractive ads. 
for non-advertisers. If he is not a good ad.-writer he 
should make a study of the subject until he is. Every 
additional ad. means that much more profit, and he can 
find no more profitable channel in which to direct his 
greatest energies. Good ad. copy means more advertisers 
and larger space by present advertisers. 





[To be retained by the subscriber.] 


[To be returned by the agent to 
the subscription office. } 


No. 1784a. 


No. 1784a. 
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1000 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

















second if the name has been rightly entered. The trace 
being concluded, the subscriber received his paper and the 
return of his stub.” 

CHANGING ADS. ON A COUNTRY PAPER.—A Canadian 
correspondent, in describing some of the difficulties of a 
country paper, mentions the question of changing ads.: 
“We have to rustle the advertisers to prevent them leaving 
an ad. stand from week to week. Not one of them seems 
to know how to write an ad. that has interest. As we want 
life in the paper, I have taken a hand in helping some of 
them with their ads.” This publisher has started in the 


SECURITY SURSCRIPTION RECEIPT. 









STYLES are evidently not limited to the dressmakers and 
milliners, or even to the newspapers, which have a “ style” 
for punctuation, capitalization, etc. An advertiser in a 
Jacksonville (Ill.) paper announces “all the latest styles 
in plain and ornamental groceries, fresh meat and vegeta- 
bles.” 

SEVERAL copies received of the Johannesburg (Trans- 
vaal) Sporting Star demonstrate that some excellent half- 
tone work is done in South Africa. A letter from J. W. 
Miller, works manager for the Argus Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, where the cuts were made and the printing 
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done, states that they were printed on a Victory rotary 
machine at a speed of twelve thousand per hour. The 
process is quite new to South Africa, being introduced 
there by the Argus Company. The cuts print exceptionally 
clear, and although deeply etched the dots in the high 
lights are uniformly maintained. 


LAST year I missed the Christmas number of the Christ- 
church (New Zealand) Weekly Press, much to my regret, 
as it is indeed a pleasure to examine this remarkable issue 
— remarkable for its designing and presswork. This year 
it has outdone previous numbers in these respects. The 
presswork, in the hands of J. V. Price, certainly equals 
anything in this country. The issue is filled with perfectly 
printed half-tones, and the arranging and embellishment of 
the groups of photographs, planned by Mr. Kennaway, is 
deserving of more than passing comment. Each page has 
its own distinctive arrangement, the photographs being 
held together by just enough of artist’s work to enhance 
their appearance, the ornamentation on each of the pages 
differing from that of the others. The one serious regret 
is that the publication can not be mailed flat. As’ it is 
nearly a month in reaching this country, the roll has 
become so fixed that it is impossible to overcome the ten- 
dency to curl. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 

Sherman (Mich.) Pioneer.— Your first page is spoiled by too much adver- 
tising. There is also room for improvement in the presswork, as the dis- 
tribution of ink is uneven and the register is imperfect. 

Hillsdale (Mich.) Democrat.—A nicely printed paper with just the right 
idea about placing heads on local items of ten or more lines. Three larger 
heads at the top of columns on the first page would be an improvement. 

Clarinda (Iowa) Journal.—As far as typography, make-up and _ press- 
work are concerned there is nothing to criticize, unless it might be to sug- 
gest the placing of rule borders around the ads. on the third page. The 
placing of a half-page ad. at the top of the first page is something which 
should never be allowed, and the items of correspondence should be para- 
graphed with leads between. 

York (Neb.) News.— The appearance of the three issues of this new daily 
indicates progressiveness. The publishers state that’ the initial number was 
issued two days after soliciting the first ad. To secure twelve columns of 
advertising from twenty-three advertisers in two days is certainly remark- 
able, and indicates, at least, that the paper is welcomed by the local mer- 
chants. Aside from imperfect presswork the News is creditable. The color 
is umeven and in several places quads and slugs have been allowed to 
work up. 


CorRECT AD.-DISPLAY.—A Canadian correspondent sends 
the following letter, asking some interesting questions: 


0. F. Byxbee, Chicago: 

My Dear Str,—- What is your opinion in regard to an ad. with, say, a 
head-line (not the article being made public), some reading matter and then 
the article sold, some more reading matter and then the signature and 
address; what is the prominent thing to be brought out bold — the heading 
or the article. Of course, when the article confronts the eye at the first of 
the ad. it is an easy matter to make a correct display, but in the other case 
it is open for discussion. My opinion is, the article sold should have it, but 
there are so many have the other idea. 

Another question: Do you not think that a three-em space is sufficient 
between words which constitute less than a full line, or where occasion 
demands the card-spaced letters and therefore wider between the words? Any 
up-to-date journal favors what I say and still there are so many adhere 
to such wide spacing. Several printers think the business-card faces — such 
as Engravers’ Roman, Blair, ete.— look well with just the three-em space 
between in the ordinary line. What is your opinion on this, too? 

Sincerely yours, W.W.W. 


There is no rule covering the first question which could 
be followed without exception. Many considerations enter 
into it—the wishes of the advertiser, the character of 
article advertised, and the words (at the top) themselves. 
As a general rule it is better to give greatest prominence 
to the leading phrase, making the article advertised sec- 
ondary yet sufficiently strong to afford marked contrast 
with the body of the ad. or with any other display. A 
difficulty of this kind is often nicely overcome by using two 
contrasting faces of equal prominence, thus avoiding the 
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undesirable sameness which would be noticeable if set in 
equal sizes of the same face. The spacing between the 
words in a short display line depends entirely upon the 
character of type used. A three-em space is sufficient for 
most square letters, where the line is set in caps. and 
lower-case, or for a condensed cap. line, but where a line 
is set all in caps. of a square letter there should be at 
least an en quad between the words, and even more where 
a “wide” letter is used or one in any sense extended. 
While on the subject of correct ad. display, I wish to men- 
tion a full-page ad. set by Clarence Mattingly, of the Wil- 
mington (N. C.) Star. This ad. consists of a large cut, 
a single display line, a paragraph of about five hundred 
words, and the signature. If, in setting a long paragraph 
of this kind, the compositor would select one phrase, as 
brief as possible, set it in bold type, run in, it would add 
much to the effectiveness of the ad., as the reader would 
be attracted to these prominent words, become interested, 
and go back and read the whole text. Two other excellent 
ads. were received from Carl L. Johnson, Menominee 
(Mich.) Herald-Leader. 





FATIGUE. 
Photo by Rev. E. W. Nye, Geelong, Australia. 





OIL. 


This country is very rich in its oils, and for this reason 
is known among all other countries as a smooth proposi- 
tion. There are practically two classes of oil —namely, 
Standard, and what is left over after the Standard is 
through. 

These classes are again divided into various kinds. 
Machine oil is used on sewing machines and by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. 

Salad or olive oil comes from the cotton belt, and is used 
to puzzle makers of salads. Then the consumers guess 
what’s in it. 

Automobile oil is used to blow in the faces of people; 
also to spray the road. Kerosene oil is used to light kitchen 
fires. Midnight oil is going out, being replaced by elec- 
tricity and best sellers. 

Most oils come from oil wells and are conducted by 
lead-pipe cinches to points of distribution. The lead-pipe 
cinch is a patent invention created by Mr. Rockefeller, and 
now in general use by all capitalists. 

When the oil reaches its destination, it’s just as fresh 
as when it started on its journey; but, owing to the state 
of the weather, the condition of the roads and the prospect 
of a close winter, the price is doubled. 

Oils are used for purposes of lubrication. When prop- 
erly oiled, bills easily go through Congress, votes slip into 
ballot-boxes without friction, and campaigns become almost 
noiseless. 

Oil is frequently placed on the troubled waters of Wal? 
street, with splendid results.— Life. 
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ADVERTISING RATE CARDS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


NO. IV.— BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 






NAST month a series of rate cards for six-column 
+Y} weeklies was published, and this series is sup- 
YAN plemented below with another for seven-column 
weeklies. The odd figures of 10% and 21% 
inches are equivalent to one-half and a full 
column, respectively. In printing the rate card 
it might be better to designate the contracts as 
“% column ” and “1 column ” instead of using these frac- 
tions. 

The rates for open-space contracts published last month 
for six-column weeklies apply also to seven-column week- 













lies. 
The first card is for a weekly of less than 1,000 circu- 
lation: 
1 wk. 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
ch $0.25 | $0.45 | $0.65 | $0.85 | $ 2.25 | $ 3.90 | $ 6.75 
2 inches. ... 45 85 | 1.20) 1.55| 3.90] 6.75 | 11.25 
3 65! 1.20) 1.70} 2.10} 5.35} 9.05} 15.00 
4 85 | 1.55} 2.10] 2.65) 6.75] 11.25 | 18.50 
Bi ee rca 1.05} 1.85} 2.50] 3.15] 7.90] 13.25 | 22.00 
6 1.20) 2.10, 2.90} 3.65} 9.05 | 15.00 | 25.00 
8 1.55} 2.65| 3.65 | 4.55] 7.25] 18.50 31.00 
10 1.85 | 3.15! 4.35 | 5.45 | 13.25 | 22.00 | 36.00 
TS 2 eae ne es 1.95 | 3.35! 4.60/ 5.80] 13.75 | 23.25 | 38.00 
| Ga ne rae 3.35 5.80 7.85 | 9.80 | 23.25 | 38.00 | 62.00 











| | | | 

lwk. | 2 wks. 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
linch............| $0.30 | $0.55 | $0.80 | $ 1.00 | $ 2.65 | $ 4.60 | $ 7.65 
2 inches a 55} 1.00} 1.45] 1.85 | 4.60] 7.65 | 12.75 
3 ¢ ....| ..80]} 1.45} 2.00] 2.50] 6.15 | 10.25 | 17.00 
4% 1.00} 1.85| 2.50] 3.10| 7.65 | 12.75 | 21.00 
Be owas 1.25| 2.20) 2.95] 3.70| 8.95| 14.75 | 25.00 
Bo aati 1.45} 2.50} 3.40] 4.30 | 10.25 | 17.00 | 28.00 
8 1.85 | 3.10| 4.30] 5.30] 12.75} 21.00 35.00 
10 2:20] 3.70| 5.05/ 6.25) 14:75 | 25.00! 41.00 
103 2.30! 3.95] 5.35| 6.60] 15.75 | 26.00 | 43.00 
21h 3.95 | 6.60 | 8.90 | 11.00} 26.00) 43.00 | 70.00 








For a weekly of 1,200 to 1,400 circulation: 



























| lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
linch............| $0.35 | $0.65 | $0.90 | $1.20 | $ 3.10 | $ 5.40 | $ 9.00 
2 inches..........] 65 1.20; 1.70; 2.15 | 5.40] 9.00} 14.75 
Be Seeacs -90 1.70 2.35} 2.95 | 7.25] 11.75 | 19.25 
Se F csdcangnas 1.20 2.15 | 2.95 3.65 | 9.00 | 14.75 | 24.00 
So peewee } 1.45 2.55 3.45 4.35 | 10.50 | 17.00 | 28.00 
6 - 1.70 2.95 4.00 | 5.10] 11.75 | 19.25 | 32.00 
8 F 2.15 3.65 5.10 6.25 | 14.75 | 24.00; 40.00 
10 " 2.55 4.35 5.95 | 7.35 | 17.00 | 28.00 | 47.00 
103 ‘|; 230 4.65 6.30 | 7.80 {| 17.75 | 30.00 | 49.00 
214‘ | 4.65 7.80 | 10.25 | 12.75 | 30.00 | 49.00 | 80.00 
For a weekly of 1,400 to 1,600 circulation: 

| | | | | 
lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. Imo. | 3mos. 6 mos. | 1 year. 
1 inch $0.40 | $0.70 $1.35 | $ 3.55 $6.10 | $10.25 
2 inches -70 2.45 6.10 10.25 | 16.75 
3 |” 1.05 | 3.35 8.15 | 13.50 | 22.00 
4 1.35 | 4.15 10.25 16.75 | 27.00 
5 1.70 | 4.95 | 12.00 | 19.50 | 32.00 
6 1.95 5.75 | 13.50 | 22.00 | 36.00 
8 2.45 | 7.05 | 16.75 | 27.00 | 45.00 
10 2.95 | 8.35 | 19.50 | 32.00) 53.00 
10} 3.10 | 8.80 | 20.50 | 34.00 | 55.00 
214 5.25 | 14.50 | 34.00 | 55.00 | 90.00 

For a weekly of 1,600 to 1,800 circulation: 

| lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1mo. | 3mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
Linch... ...| $0.45 | $0.80 | $1.15 | $1.55 | $ 4.05 | $ 6.95 |$ 11.50 
2 inches a .80 1.55] 2.20 2.75 6.95 | 11.50 | 19.25 
- * 1.15 2.20 | 3.05 3.80 9.30 | 15.50 | 26.00 
4 | 1.55] 2.75] 3.80] 4.70] 11.50] 19.25 | 32.00 
5 i 2.00 3.35 | 4.50 5.65 | 13.50 | 22.50 | 38.00 
6 |} 2.20 3.80 | 5.20 6.55 15.50 | 26.00 | 43.00 
8 2.75 4.70 | 6.55 8.05 | 19.25 | 32.00 | 53.00 
Me Sica 3.35 5.65 | 7.70 9.50 | 22.50} 38.00 | 62.00 
1 rene | 3.50 6.00 8.10 | 10.00 | 23.50 | 40.00 | 65.00 
214 6.00 | 10.00 | 13.50) 16.75 | 40.00 | 65.00 | 105.00 





| 
| 
| 
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For a weekly of 1,800 to 2,000 circulation: 


een ti 
1 wk. 2wks. | 3 





vks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. 








| Ww 6 mos. | 1 year. 
linch............| $0.50 | $ 0.90 | $ 1.30 | $ 1.70 | $ 4.45 | $7.65 '$ 12.75 
2 inches. ... . .90 1.70) 2.40} 3.05| 7.65] 12.75 21.00 
3 ccacvene| 2:80] 230] B40) 4220") 10:25') 47100) 28:00 
Be icc eaten 1.70 3.05 | 4.20 5.20 | 12.75 | 21.00; 34.00 
Bae is | 2310 3.70 | 4.95 6.20 | 14.75 | 24.25 | 41.00 
Be yok recast | 2.40} 4.20 5.70 | 7.20] 17.00 | 28.00 | 46.00 
Ba Malton 3.05 5.20} 7.20) 8.85 | 21.00 | 34.00 | 57.00 
Lge dam me emis ees 7) 6.20| 8.45 | 10.50 | 24.25 | 41.00 | 67.00 
MDE Eco ccscowal) GOR 6.60 | 8.90! 11.00] 26.00 | 43.00 | 70.00 
PA crore 6.60 11.00} 14.75 | 18.25 | 43.00} 70.00 | 115.00 








For a weekly of 2,000 to 2,500 circulation: 

















| 1lwk. | 2 wks 3 wks. 1 mo. 3 mos. | 6 mos. 1 year. 
= Rng Seana p = a 
linch...... vee $0.60 | $ 1.10 | $1.55 | $ 2.05 | $5.35 | $ 9.20 $ 15.75 
PANES i= sis tesiors 1.10 2.05 2.90 3.65 9.30 | 15.75 | 26.00 
* aaa 1.55 2.90 4.05 5.05 | 12.50 | 21.00, 34.00 
aes 2.05 3.65 5.05 6.30 | 15.75 | 26.00 43.00 
en dae rir 2.50 4.40 5.95 7.50 | 18.25 | 30.00 | 51.00 
Be en 2.90 5.05 6.90 8.75 | 21.00 | 34.00 | 57.00 
8 3.65 6.30 8.75 | 10.75 | 26.00 | 43.00 71.00 
10 4.40 7.50 | 10.25 | 12.75 | 30.00 | 51.00 | 84.00 
MSS sevlscie eatin 4.65 8.00 | 11.00 | 13.50 | 32.00} 53.00 | 88.00 
> | i 8.00 | 13.50 | 18.25 | 22.50 | 53.00 | 88.00 140.00 


For a weekly of 2,500 to 3,000 circulation: 


lwk. | 2 wks. | 3 wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 











$0.75 | $ 1.35 | $ 1.95 | $ 2.55 | $ 6.70 |$ 11.50 |$ 19.50 
1.35| 2.55} 3.65} 4.60} 11.50 | 19.50; 32.00 
1.95 | 3.65 | 5.10} 6.30) 15.50 | 26.00 | 43.00 
2.55 60} 6.30] 7.85 | 19.50 | 32.00 53.00 
3.15 | 5.55| 7.45 | 9.35 | 22.75 | 38.00 

3.65 | 6.30| 8.60 | 10.75 | 26.00 | 43.00 | 71.00 
4.60 7.85, 10.75 | 13.50 | 32.00 | 53.00 | 88.00 
5.55 | 9.385 12.75 | 16.00 | 38.00 | 63.00 | 105.00 
5.85 | 9.90) 13.50 | 16.75 | 39.00 | 66.00 | 110.00 
9.90 | 16.75 | 22.75 | 28.00 | 66.00 | 110.00 | 180.00 





For a weekly of 3,000 to 5,000 circulation: 


lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 








Linch............, $1.00 $1.80 | $ 2.60 | $ 3.40 | $8.95 |$ 15.50 $ 26.00 
2 inches 1.80 3.40 4.85 6.10 | 15.50 | 26.00 | 43.00 

ada oe 2.60 4.85 6.75 8.40 | 20.75 | 35.00, 56.00 
Ra at neha es 3.40 | 6.10 8.40 | 10.50 26.00 | 43.00 70.00 
Dre.) Ageutaanids | 4.20] 7.40 9.95 12.50 | 30.00 | 50.00 83.00 
ae. uate de toewe 4.85 | 8.40} 11.50 | 14.50 | 35.00} 56.00 | 93.00 
ae } 6.10 | 10.50} 14.50) 18.00 | 43.00 | 70. 110.00 
Rech * 4 LC acumen | 7.40 | 12.50} 17.00 | 21.25 | 50.00; 83.00 | 130.00 
103 veseseesee| 7.80 | 18.25 | 18.00 | 22.50 | 52.00 | 86.00 | 135.00 
213 | 13.25 22.50 | 30.00 | 387.00 | 86.00 | 135.00 | 215.00 





RATE CARDS FOR SEMI-WEEKLIES. 


In the series of rate cards for semi-weeklies which fol- 
lows, cards are given for both six and seven column papers, 
the first card in each instance being for a six-column paper 
and the second for a seven-column paper. 


For a semi-weekly of less than 1,000 circulation: 








| | 

lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
linch....| $0.25 | $0.45 | $0.85 | $1.20 | $1.55 | $3.90 | $6.75 | $11.25 
2inches..|  .45 85 1.55 2.10 2.65 | 6.75} 11.25 18.50 
eS .65 1.20 2.10 2.90 3.65 | 9.05 | 15.00 25.00 
4 85 1.55 2.65 3.65 4.55 | 11.25 8.50 31.00 
5 1.05 1.85 3.15 4.35 5.45 | 18.25 | 22.00! £6.00 
6 | 1.20 2.10 3.65 5.00 6.35 | 15.00 | 25.00 | 41.00 
8 | 1.55 2.65 4.55 6.35 7.80 | 18.50; 31.00 50.00 
10 1.85 3.15 5.45 7.45 9.25 | 22.00 | 36.00 59.00 
20 | 3.15 5.45 9.25 12.50 | 15.25 | 36.00 | 59.00 95.60 








| 
\| 
| 


| Ltime. | 1 wk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1mo. | 3mos. 6 mos. | 1 year. 


‘Lineh..../ $0.25 | $0.45 | $0.85 | $ 1.20 | $1.55 $3.90 $6.75 '$ 11.25 





2 inches. . 45 | .85 | 1.55 2.65 6.75 | 11.25 | 18.50 
Be a ae .65 1.20 | 2.10 2.90 3.65 9.05 15.00 | 25.00 
2, | .85 | 1.55 | 2.65 3.65 4.55 | 11.25 | 18.50 | 31.00 
eo > 1.05 1.85 | 3.15 4.35 5.45 | 13.25 | 22.00 | 36.00 
—_ | 1.20 2.10 3.65 5.00 6:35 | 15.00} 25.00 | 41.00 
3 1.55 2.65 4.55 6.35 7.80 | 18.50 | 31.00 | 50.00 
i 1.85 3.15 5.45 7.45 9.25 | 22.00 | 36.00 | 59.00 
LU a | 1.95 3.35 | 5.80 7.85 9.80 | 23.25 | 38.00 | 62.00 
213 3.35 5.80 | 9.80 13.00 | 16.00 00 ~=—«62.00 100.00 


| 
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Open-space contracts: 
| ltime. | 1lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. 1 year. 


$0.70 ($1.35 | $1.95 | $2.45 
"35 | 2.45 | 3.35) 4.15 


| 
| 


50 inches and less than 100 inches = | 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. ‘ Linch. -..| ae 
250 inches and less than 500 inches g « val ’ 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches............-. 

1,000 inches and over 
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| 
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For a semi-weekly of 1,000 to 1,250 circulation: ; | 








7 
| ltime. | 1 wk. 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
; $1.45 $1.85 | $4.60 | $7.65 |$ 12.7: Open-space contracts: 

2.50 : : 2.75 ; 

3.40 a .25 .00 | 28. 50 inches and less than 100 inches.............. $0.20 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 16 
250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. 13 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches 


1,000 inches and over 


—~e 


COUFWWON Ree 


1 inch....| $0.30 
2 inches. . 55 
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So 
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MII DS 
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For a semi-weekly of 1,750 to 2,000 circulation: 


2wks. | 3 wks. é . | 6mos. | 1 year. | 
is | cores oR Bark oe ae saieas ltime. | 1 wk. 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. 1 year. 
1.45 85 6 $ 7.65 |$ 12.75 : Soca a ie mn a 
2°50 | 3: | Sie Pe linch....| $0.45 | $0.80 $1.55 $2.20 | $2.75 9 50 |3 19.25 
‘ 30 | 10.25 ‘00 | 28. Qinches..| .80 | 1.55 | 2.75 3.80 4.70! 11.50 25 | 32.00 
s* .| tf 3.8 5.20) 6 5.00 | 43. 
2. 7 9.55 


Linch. ...| $0. ).55 $1.00 | $ 


2inches..)}  . , 1.85 


OwnNnnNe ee 
Swnrwocioe 
Aoanocoug 

SSasene 
Sssssss 


4 
5 
6 
8 
10 
103 


Cwwanewos 
ASSAAAS 


214 


6.60 ‘00 | 14. 25 | 43. "00 | 115.00 
| : 
Open-space contracts: 
50 inches and less than | 1 time. | vk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 6 mos. 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 12% | $0.45 he 
250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 
1,000 inches and over 


CAanoscuc 


For a semi-weekly of 1,250 to 1,500 circulation: 


bo IS aa ini doi 
Kovcvrov 





Sooeonourwhroe 
iF wm Stor | 
SSSRR Sono 


OonwwnNmnre 
eSywnnueo 
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|——-——_|—- | — ——- 
Linch....| $0.35 | $0.65 [$1.20 $1.70|$2.15/$5. 5 7 - . 
2 inches. . 65 | 1.20 | 2.15 2.95 | ; 00 5 | 24. Open-space contracts: 
: 27 1.70 | ‘6 4.00 | ‘on | ‘ae | ‘00 | 40. 50 inches and less than 100 inches 


time. | 1wk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | Imo. | 3mos. | 6 mos. 


2.15 5.10 | : ; : 

2.55 5.95 | 3 ; 00 | F 100 inches and less than 250 inches.............-. 
eo ae 2 | od | a . ve. 250 inches and less than 4500 inches.............. 
43: ; “ge | “OV ’ ; 500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 


4.35 | 7.3 9.85 : ; p : 
85 | 12. 16.00 -50 | ‘ 00 | 125. 1,000 inches and over 





For a semi-weekly of 2,000 to 2,250 circulation: 


$ 5.40 | $9.00 $ 14.75 
9.00 | 14.75 2400 Linch... $0.50 $0.90 $1.70 | $2.40/$3.05 $7.65°$ 12.75 
é .90 | 1.70 3.05 4.20 20 2 21.00 


1 time. rk. 3 wks. . | &mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. | 
sy - - ltime. | 1 wk. 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3mos. 6 mos. 


~n 


1 inch. ... $0.35 
65 


AAs 


41.00 67.00 ; 
67.00 110.00 | 175.00 
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Open-space contracts: 


i) 
cal 
x 
BD 


3 mos. 
5 $ 12.75 $ 21.00 
: 34.00 


50 inches and less thaa $0. Sane 6 mos. | 1 year. 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. —_——— - - 
250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. $0.50 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 
1,000 inches and over 


Anooooue 
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_ ' 
COD Cre Cobo | 


— 
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For a semi-weekly of 1,500 to 1,750 circulation: 


Rezerrmwon 
09 O OMT Creme 
RaASSaansse 


CO SOON Oreo 
oe ee 


o 


nw 
= 
oe 


| 
1 time. ae. | vks. yks. . mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
linch....) $ 6.10 | $10.25 |$ 16.75 
a ‘ 10.25 16.75 | 27.00 


Pp 
o 
— 
oO 


Open-space contracts: 


“ 


“ 


100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 

250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. 

500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 
1,000 inches and over 
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| 
50 inches and less than 100 inches 
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For a semi-weekly of 2,250 to 3,000 circulation: 











1time. | 1 wk. wks, | 3 wks 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
9.30 |$ 15.75 $ 26.00 
15.75 | 26.00 43.00 


























































































































| ltime. | lwk. | 2wks. | 3 wks 3 mos. | 6 mos | 1 year. 
| $0.60 |$ 1.10 |$ 2.05 | $2.90 $ 9.30 |$ 15.75 |$ 26.00 
| 1.10 2.05 3.65 5.05 15.75 | 26.00 | 43.00 
3 --| 1.55 2.90 5.05 6.90 21.00 | 34.00 | 57.00 
4 --| 2.05 | 3.65 | 6.30 8.75 | 26.00 | 43.00 | 71.00 
5 --| 2.50 4.40 7.50 0.25 30.00 | 51.00 | 84.00 
6 =| 2.90 5.05 8.75 11.75 | 34.00 | 57.00 | 94.00 
8 +} 8.65 6.30 | 10.75 14.75 | 43.00 | 71.00 | 115.00 
10 -| 4.40 7.50 | 12.75 17.25 | 51.00 | 84.00 | 135.00 
103 --| 4.65 8.00 | 13.50 18.25 | 53.00 | 88.00 | 140.00 
214 .-| 8.00 | 13.50. | 22.50 30.00 | 88.00 | 140.00 230.00 
Open-space contracts: 
50 inches and less than 100 inches.............. $0.30 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 25 
250 inches and less than 6500 inches.............. -20 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 16 
Se CE IE IE hn 60's oct in 50 ie cee teveneecnaas 13 
For a semi-weekly of 3,000 to 4,000 circulation: 
ltime. | lwk. | 2wks. | 3 wks. 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
$0.75 ($1.35 ($2.55 | $ 3.65 $ 11.50 |$ 19.50 |$ 32.00 
a ae 2.55 4.60 6.30 19.50 -00 | 53.00 
1.95 3.65 6.30 8.60 26.00 | 43.00 | 71.00 
2.55 4.60 7.85 10.75 32.00 | 53.00 | 88.00 
3.15 5.55 9.35 12.75 38.00 | 63.00 | 105.00 
3.65 6.30 | 10.75 14.75 43.00 | 71.00 | 120.00 
4.60 7.85 | 13.50 8.50 53.00 | 88.00 | 145.00 
5.55 9.35 | 16.00 21.50 63.00 | 105.00 | 170.00 
9.35 | 16.00 | 26.50 35.50 105.00 | 170.00 | 275.00 
Ltime. | 1wk. | 2wks. | 3 wks 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
$0.75 $1.35 ($2.55 | $ 3.65 $ 11.50 |$ 19.50 |$ 32.00 
1.35 | 2.55 4.60 6.30 19.50 -00 | 53.00 
1.95 | 3.65 6.30 8.60 26.00 | 43.00 | 71.00 
2.55 | 4.60 7.85 10.75 32.00 | 53.00 | 88.00 
3.15 | 5.55 9.35 12.75 38.00 | 63.00 | 105.00 
3.65 | 6.30 | 10.75 14.75 43.00 | 71.00 | 120. 
4.60 | 7.85 | 13.50 18.50 53.00 | 88.00 | 145.00 
5.55 | 9.35 | 16.00 21. 63.00 | 105.00 | 170.00 
5.85 | 9.90 | 16.75 22.75 66.00 | 110.00 | 180.00 
9.90 | 16.75 | 28.00 37. 110.00 | 180.00 ‘ 
Open-space contracts: 
50 inches and less than 100 inches.............. $0.38 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 82 
250 inches and less than 6500 inches.............. 25 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. -20 
LSOOD SOE ROVE soe sig cins asks ewes sacnaeesenes 17 
For a semi-weekly of 4,000 to 6,000 circulation: 
ltime. | lwk. | 2wks. | 3 wks 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
$1.00 ($1.80 |$ 3.40 | $4.85 $ 15.50 |$ 26.00 |$ 43.00 
1.80 3.40 6.10 8.40 26.00 | 43.00 | 70.00 
2.60 4.85 8.40 11.50 35.00 | 56.00 | 93. 
3.40 6.10 | 10.50 14.50 43.00 | 70.00 | 110.00 
4.20 7.40 | 12.50 17.00 50.00 | 83.00 | 130. 
4.85 8.40 | 14.50 19.50 56.00 | 93.00 | 145.00 
6.10 | 10.50 { 18.00 24.50 70.00 | 110.00 | 180. 
7.40 | 12.50 | 21.25 29.00 83.00 | 130.00 | 210.00 
12.50 | 21.25 | 35.00 47.00 130.00 | 210.00 | 335.00 
ltime. | lwk. | 2 wks. | 3 wks. 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year 
$1.00 |$ 1.80 |$ 3.40 | $ 4.85 $ 15.50 |$ 26.00 |$ 43.00 
2inches..} 1.80 | 3.40 6.10 8.40 50 | 26.00 | 43.00 | 70. 
_ 2.60 4.85 8.40 11.50 35.00 -00 | 93.0v 
4 3.40 6.10 | 10.50 14.50 43.00 | 70.00 | 110.00 
5 4.20 7.40 | 12.50 17.00 50.00 | 83.00 | 130. 
6 4.85 8.40 | 14.50 19.50 56.00 | 93.00 | 145.00 
8 6.10 | 10.50 8.00 24.50 70.00 | 110.00 | 180.00 
10 7.40 | 12.50 | 21.25 29.00 83.00 | 130.00 | 210.00 
103 .| 7.80 | 13.25 | 22.50 30.00 86.00 | 185.00 | 215.00 
214 -| 18.25 | 22.50 | 37.00 49.00 135.00 | 215.00 | 350.00 










Open-space contracts: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches.............. $0.50 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 42 
250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. 82 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. -25 
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Next month cards will be published for six and seven 


column dailies. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY’S DEFENSE. 





On November 21, 1908, representatives of this com- 
pany appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives and made what they call “a 
recital of facts.” This was in the nature of a report on 
the company —its organization, progress in development, 
capital invested, liabilities and assets, dividends paid, 
sources of supply, its market and condition of labor —a 
comprehensive setting-forth of facts and figures. Also, 
they replied to the charges made against their company. 

Regarding our tariff on paper, the company cites com- 
parative statistics, showing the cost of paper production 
in England, Germany, Sweden, Norway and Austria and 
the United States. According to these figures, the coun- 
tries named have such superior advantages over the United 
States in cheap labor and possession of the raw material 
that they can undersell the United States manufacturers 
in their home market, if the tariff is removed. It shows 
that the cost of papermaking, in Canada, is $5.46 a ton, 
as compared with the cost to the International Paper Com- 
pany of $8 a ton, and that some European countries have 
an advantage in labor alone which is almost equal to the 
duty on raw material of $6. 

The statement shows that from the company’s incep- 
tion in 1898 up to June, 1908, it had manufactured 
4,621,283 tons of paper and has declared dividends aggre- 
gating $13,950,000, which would give a profit to the stock- 
holders of only $3.02 per ton, so that the duty of $6 per 
ton “has not, as has been alleged, been a ‘shelter for 
extortion.’ ” 

The reason given for opposing any reduction in the 
duty on pulp is that our paper should not be brought into 
competition with paper made from foreign pulp having 
free entry into this country, since the wages in foreign 
mills are so much less than in this country, and since the 
pulp can be sold in the United States market in spite of 
the existing duty. 

The company questions Canada’s motive in placing an 
export duty on pulp-wood, believing that it is not due to a 
wish to “ conserve her forests,” but that it is her policy to 
“hamper the industry in the United States in order to 
build it up in Canada,” and that it is Canada’s aim to 
“withhold from us the raw material which we desire and 
force us to take the manufactured product.” 

Referring to the charge that an illegal monopoly 
exists, the company replies that there are fifty-two other 
concerns in the papermaking business in the United 
States, independent of the International Paper Company, 
therefore it is not possible for the International Paper 
Company to dominate the production of paper nor to 
specify prices; that its figures show that it is not over- 
capitalized and that its profits have been shown as not 
only not exorbitant, but as not a fair return on the invest- 
ment; that its competitors have not complained against 
it; that the wage-earner has profited under its manage- 
ment. 

These, in brief, are the points made by the company, 
and it asks, in closing, the benefit of a countervailing 
tariff to prevent foreign manufacturers from selling their 
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output in this country at lower prices than prevail in the 
home markets. 

There is one illuminating sentence in the company’s 
statement. The International Paper Company owns three 
million one hundred thousand acres of timber land in Can- 
ada — four times its holdings in the United States, and 
the action which the publishers and Canada seek threat- 
ens its true base of supplies. The company is endeavor- 
ing to preserve its lands in Canada, and the publishers are 
endeavoring to protect the newspaper trust by lowering 
their cost of production. News-print paper forms about 
eighty per cent of the company’s output, so the publishers’ 
interest in the company has good foundation. 





LITHOGRAPHERS AND OTHERS WANT TARIFF 
INCREASES. 

The National Association of Lithographers recently 
spoke to the Ways and Means Committee through George 
R. Meyercord, of Chicago, chairman of the association’s 
tariff committee. He declared that the Dingley law was 
crudely devised, and most inequitable. He asked for a 
heavy increase of the tariff on all lines of lithographic 
print and labels, and declared that on some classes of 
them the duty should be doubled. Mr. Meyercord’s chief 
argument was that wages in this country are from two to 
four times higher than in Germany, which is America’s 
chief competitor. B. A. Van Winkle, of Hartford City, 
Indiana, and R. S. Elliott, of Hempstead, Long Island, 
sought a slight increase in the duty on parchment papers 
by having the classification changed. Henry P. Faber, of 
New York, requested an increase of one hundred per cent 
in the duty on surface-coated papers. 

An increase in the present rates of duty was also 
asked in Jacquard designs, tissue-paper, wall-paper, photo- 
graph-papers, photo-gelatin printing-process manufactures 
and bound books. More specific classification which 
should result in increased duty on certain grades of the 
article was asked for the tariffs on wrapping-paper, onion- 
skin, typewriter, blue-print and other papers. The com- 
mittee was requested to recommend the continuance of the 
tariff on wrapping and book paper. 





PRINTED LETTERS WOULDN’T GO. 

A Cincinnati commission house had sold a bill of goods 
to a new customer in the interior of Kentucky who was not 
rated. The goods went C. O. D., and a typewritten advice 
was mailed, which the merchant acknowledged as follows: 

“ Jentlemen —I want you to understand sur that I 
ain’t no dam fool when i bort that Bill from that read 
Headed Agent of yores he tole me that you sent him all 
the way from cyncynati to git that order. i thot he wus 
lying and i bort all my goods from the jersey and he told 
me he sold the jersey and would sell one just like he sole 
the jersey, now you writes me a printed letter and sez if 
i send you the munny you will send me the goods. i recon 
you will most enny durn fool ud do that. i would not mind 
a Bit send in the munny and risk gettin the goods but when 
i recollect how you and yor eagent done me i refuse to do 
it. if you would of treted me right and rit me letters in 
riting and not of send me that newspaper printed letter 
like i was a dam fool and could not read ritin i would a 
tuck the goods and pade the cash. 

“now i dont want no more of yore printed letters i 
wont stan sich from no house i am fifty six year ole the 
last of next coming jinuary and the fust man has got to 
put my back on the ground yit i may not have as much 
larnin in gramma as you got but i can wup you or enny 
uther dam yanky that wants to try ritin me a printed let- 
ter.” — Credit Men’s Bulletin. 
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BY 8. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding: process “engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


THE Cost OF WooD ENGRAVING.— This department was 
requested by the Alumni Association of one of the leading 
colleges in the United States to negotiate for them a wood- 
engraved portrait of their retiring president. The writer 
made an appointment with a well-known portrait engraver, 
and brought him a cabinet photograph of the college presi- 
dent to be engraved. The engraver measured the portrait 
carefully and found it was 4 by 5% inches, an engraving 
of which, the same size as the photograph, would cost, he 
said, from $230 to $240. An engraving of it enlarged to 
6 by 8 inches would cost $480, and larger sizes in propor- 
tion, or $10 for each square inch. Proofs would cost $1 
each, and the smaller engraving, 4 by 5% inches, could be 
finished in about seven weeks. If these are the prices of 
wood engraving in competition with photoengraving, what 
would be the charges for wood engraving if methods of 
engraving through the aid of photography had not been 
discovered? With the Japanese Schoolboy, in Collier’s, 
“T ask to know.” 


Wax ENGRAVER’S TROUBLES.— “ Cerotyper,” Montreal, 
Canada, writes: “In tracing in the wax I am using the 
steel points supplied by the Hoke Engraving Company, 
which work right one way, but when it comes to crossing 
the first lines the wax covers up the first lines, preventing 
the junction of the rules as shown in the sample for- 
warded.” Answer.— Your trouble is that you are using 
points suitable for chalk engraving which will not do for 
wax. Chalk is so brittle that the round point crushes the 
chalk into a powder which can be blown away, but a round 
point used in wax only pushes the wax aside; so, of course, 
you have trouble in crossing other lines. Each point in 
wax engraving should be so sharpened that it will cut out 
a shaving of wax. At a lithographic supply store you will 
find the square points that lithographers use for engraving 
on stone. If you will sharpen those so as to present a 
sharp cutting-edge on the side you push through the wax 
coating, so that they plow up a wax shaving, then you will 
not have trouble at the junction of lines. 


RESTORING AN “OveRCUT” NEGATIVE.— Here is a 
wrinkle which many half-tone negative-makers may not 
know, and which is well described by a writer in Process 
Work. It will often happen when an operator is “ cutting ” 
a negative, that he will find he has gone just a little too 
far in one spot, and he is reluctant to throw away the 
negative. The operator should take a little of the ordinary 
iron developer and add to it a few drops of the silver solu- 
tion taken from the bath, just enough to turn it slightly 
brownish, or of a muddy appearance. Dip a small piece of 
dry cotton wool in it, and then taking the negative, which 
in the meantime should have been draining, let the solution 
drop on the weak spot. This process must be watched care- 
fully or it will bring up the blacks too much; it must also 
be done in a subdued light or there will be a tendency to 
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fog, which will cause a brown stain and a deposit between 
the dots. When the blacks are judged to be of the required 
strength, wash the negative and blacken in the usual way. 
Care must be taken not to apply water before the process 
is completed, as it is impossible to carry on the operation 
after the water has touched it. 


MopDEL OF A HALF-TONE Dot.— H. Calmels and L. P. 
Clere are contributing to Le Procedé their theory of the 
operation of the half-tone screen. It might give one brain 
fag to follow their painstaking French, complicated algebra 






















THEORETICAL MODEL OF A HALF-TONE DOT. 


and intricate diagrams, but we can all appreciate their 
use of the relief-map principle, by which they show in 
plaster how the stream of light flowing through the square 
aperture of a cross-line screen acts on the sensitive surface 
so as to build up 4 deposit of chemicals after development, 
as shown in this plaster model. The depressions in the 
cast are the transparent dots on the negative, which are 
afterward opened up by “ cutting.” 


BRIEF ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— “ Enterprise,” 
Chicago.— The new uviol glass that you read about in this 
department is made into lenses by Griffin & Son, London. 
It is called the Utilex lens, and comparative tests made 
with it show that an exposure of 7 minutes and 6 seconds 
with it would require 10 minutes with the fastest lens of 
any other make. J. W. G., New York, will find an article 
on machine-printed photogravure in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
January, 1908. Ed. F. Abel, Elkhart, Indiana, should get 
“Amstutz’ Handbook of Engraving” to learn about zinc 
etching. Carl Peterson, Philadelphia: To print on a cylin- 
der without destroying your negative by stripping on the 
roll direct, why not strip the negative onto a sheet of thin 
celluloid and draw the latter tight around the cylinder? 
“Chemist,” San Francisco: The eight articles by Charles 
E. Dawson on “ Photogravure for Beginners,” concluded in 
the November, 1908, INLAND PRINTER, will give you the 
most complete instruction on the subject to be found any- 
where. Virgil Lamb, Kansas City: The price of Von 
Hubl’s book, “ Three Color Photography,” is $3.50, instead 
of $2.50. It can be had from The Inland Printer Company. 


COLORED ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR THREE-COLOR WoRK.— 
C. W. Burgane, Boston, asks: ‘ Some time since I read 
in the ‘Process Engraving’ columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER about colored carbons being used in an electric 
lamp so as to illuminate the copy with red or green electric 
light, and thus dispense with filters. I should think it 
would be a good plan. I am working at three-color now 
and would like to try these carbons. Please give me all the 
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information you can about their use and where the carbons 
can be obtained.” Answer.—It was announced here that 
colored carbons, or at least carbons which would give 
colored flames in an electric arc, were to be had in London, 
and that it was expected that, by thus illuminating the 
copy, color filters would be dispensed with. On trial, how- 
ever, there were found these drawbacks: Only red and 
yellow flame carbons could be had; green and blue flame 
carbons were never made successfully. The colored flames 
were due to the use of cored carbons, the cores being filled 
with the chemicals used by the makers of fireworks for 
colored effects. The carbon burned as well as the colored 
core and gave off, of course, white light, so that filters were 
necessary, and the colored carbon idea proved to be a 
failure. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR Book.— The third 
volume of this American Review of Engraving and Print- 
ing is of greater interest than ever to processworkers. The 
American contributors to the work and the titles of their 
articles are as follows: “ Various Automatic Engraving 
Mechanism,” by N. S. Amstutz; “ Engraving, the Vitalizer 
of Business,” E. W. Houser; “ Progress in Color Photogra- 
phy,” Dr. Henry E. Kock; “ Technical Education for 
Photoengravers,” Louis A. Schwartz; “ Machine Etching,” 
F. J. M. Gerland; “ Copperplate Engraving in Line,” W. 
F. Hopson, of New Haven, Connecticut; “ The Magnetite 
Are Lamp,” G. M. Dyott; “A Review of Present Engra- 
ving Methods and Processes,” S. H. Horgan. The foreign 
contributors are: “ A Direct Photoengraving Process,” by 
the inventor, Arthur Payne; “Extending the Field of 
Photo-Mechanical Work,” A. J. Newton; “ Process Work 
in Europe,” William Gamble; “ A New Theory Concerning 
the Screen Function in Half-toning,” Henri Calmels; 
“Direct Three-Color on Dry Plates,” A. J. Bull; “The 
Loss of Detail in Half-tone,” Otto Menthe; “ Some Facts 
Relating to the Fish-Glue or Enamel Process,” Ludwig 
Tschorner; “The Triumphs of Modern Lithography,” 
Joseph Goodman. There are over two hundred illustrations 
reproduced by over sixteen different processes, so that the 
work is indispensable to those who want to know the last 
word in processwork. The price, from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is $5, express prepaid. 

SPITZERTYPE.— This process, which is held a secret by 
the inventor, has been referred to in these columns, but 
no explanation given as to how the peculiar grain which it 
possesses is obtained. Mr. A. J. Bull read a paper before 
the London and Provincial Photographic Association, in 
which he said the Spitzertype is interesting in that the 
grain is said to be obtained by printing from an ordi- 
nary continuous tone negative onto a copper plate with a 
chromated gelatin, or glue—no grain of any kind being 
employed. On immersion in ferric chlorid the mordant 
tans the film and penetrates only through a number of 
pores, and thus gives a grain that can be used in printing. 
The examples put forward by this process certainly exhibit 
an unusual grain of roundish dots. This cellular structure 
of the glue or gelatin has been demonstrated to exist by 
the treatment of these colloids with mercuric chlorid, or 
alcohol. The porous structure of gelatin is also shown 
when dry-plate negatives are dried too rapidly by alcohol, 
when they are likely to show an opalescence, due to the 
fixation of the structure, and possibly to the inclusion of 
gas bubbles. Again, a gelatin negative hardened in for- 
malin remains permeable while still wet and swollen, but 
when once dried it will not swell again so readily nor be 
easily permeable by water. The most probable explana- 
tion of this is that the formalin fixes the cell walls without 
closing the cells; on drying, the cell walls crush together 
too firmly to separate on resoaking. It may be that the 
Spitzertype grain is derived from this structure. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


INEXCUSABLE.— P. J. P., San Francisco, California, 
writes: “In a letter to a weekly newspaper a writer used 
the words, ‘ swellhead (excuse blunt English —the Latin 
term escapes me).’ For all this the erudite compositor sub- 
stituted the words ‘caput expandium,’ and got mad when 
the proofreader marked it according to copy. What do you 
think of that?” Answer.— The compositor was clearly 
wrong. His only duty in such a case was to set just what 
was written, and the proofreader did the only thing he had 
a right to do. It is to be presumed in such a case that the 
writer uses the “ blunt English ” because he wishes to, and 
no change should be made. 


PUNCTUATION, Etc.— B. H. K., East Aurora, New York, 
writes: “I wish we could have more positive expressions 
on the subject of punctuation, and not so much of, ‘ Well, 
there are so many opinions on the subject,’ and such 
remarks. I wish the large and influential shops would con- 
sider as foremen only those who have at least a good high- 
school education and who are students, in addition to their 
practical education. It seems to me this is the way to 
bring our literature to a high standard. I wish you would 
tell us what you think about today or to-day, o’Clock or 
o’clock, whether in compound words both words should 
begin with a capital (when upper-case is necessary) or 
only the first word. Do you indorse ‘135,000 Words 
Spelled and Pronounced,’ by John H. Bechtel? Have you 
sent out anything new, say since 1892, on ‘ English Com- 
pound Words and Phrases’?” Answer.— More positive 
expressions are lacking for the simple reason that “ many 
opinions on the subject” is the only positively true state- 
ment that can be made, except the expression of opinion 
plainly acknowledged as mere opinion. All matters of form 
are not only theoretically open to differing decision, but all, 
or nearly all, actually are decided differently in practice 
by persons equally qualified to decide. As an example of 
this may be mentioned the fact that the Rev. Richard Mor- 
ris, one of the most noted historical grammarians, says that 
“ oneself ” is a better form than “ one’s self,” and Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray, editor of the largest dictionary of English ever 
made, agrees with him, as do many other authoritative 
scholars. Notwithstanding this, I hold that “ one’s self” 
is the better form, just as we use the regular possessive 
phrase for one’s clothes, one’s thoughts, or one’s anything 
else. All the argument I could offer would probably have 
no effect on those who think otherwise, and thousands of 
them can not make me believe as they do. This being so, 
it is a wide-open question whether one on either side has 
any real right to dogmatize. Those who express opinions 
on this point commonly deprecate dogmatism, and yet, for 
usefulness in assisting inquirers to a decision, a certain 
amount of dogmatism is necessary. We have no standard 
by which to determine how much. No criterion of educa- 
tion seems possible in the choice of foremen, as the mechan- 
ical qualification is so much more important. Literary 
quality must be left to writers and editors, with the assist- 
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ance of proofreaders. In selection of properly qualified 
proofreaders there is much more need of care as to educa- 
tion, but even here the matter must remain indeterminate. 
Much of the very best proofreading is done by persons with 
much less than a good high-school education, but of course 
it is purely mechanical work of which this may be said, 
that is, work in which the literary phase is simply imita- 
tive, reproducing letter for letter what is written or printed 
just as it is in the copy. To-day is the form’ most used, 
though today is much used. The first is the form I select, 
but I can think of no cogent argument against the other. 
In compound words I prefer personally only one capital 
letter, generally, because compounding, in my opinion, 
makes the words that are compounded become one word, 
and one word needs only one capital; but there are some 
compounds in which two capitals are so commonly used 
that I also use two, as in titles like Attorney-General, 
Major-General, Vice-President, etc. I prefer o’clock with- 
out a capital, even in a heading where every word is capi- 
talized; but the commonest practice, I believe, is to use a 
capital— so much more common than the other that I 
think most printers will be likely to call me a crank for 
thinking as I do. I can not indorse the book named, because 
I do not know it. My habit is to consult a dictionary for 
such matters, and I believe that to be the best way. I have 
published no book on the subject later than the one named. 


PARENTHESES.— J. M. C., Richmond, Indiana, writes: 
“A correspondent in the November INLAND PRINTER asks 
if dashes would not have been better than parentheses in a 
certain quotation he gives. The present writer begs to 
inquire what a parenthesis is. I have always supposed that 
words inclosed (in explanation or criticism, and without 
which the sentence in which they are inclosed would be 
complete) constitute the parenthesis, and that parentheses 
may be inclosed within curved lines (the most common 
way), or with dashes or commas, according to the writer’s 
taste. Indeed, I recall some instances where colons were 
used to inclose parentheses; I think examples of this sort 
may be found in some of Charles Dickens’s works. I would 
very much like to have Mr. Teall’s definition of paren- 
thesis, as it is quite common to hear and see it used as your 
correspondent used it. In Webster’s Dictionary the defini- 
tion is practically as I have given it above. I have no other 
dictionary by me, but I suspect that in this matter others 
agree with Webster. Now, as to your correspondent’s 
point; permit me to say that, while dashes, or even com- 
mas, may properly be used to inclose a parenthesis, the 
more common way of using the curved lines seems to me 
preferable, as the comma and dash are used for other pur- 
poses, and the curves (ordinarily) only for inclosing paren- 
theses.” Answer.— The thought of restricting the word 
parenthesis to its original meaning is somewhat surprising. 
The word assumed the other meaning long ago, probably 
as short for parenthesis-sign or -mark, which is the dis- 
tinctive function of the curves. Our correspondent must 
have a dictionary half a century old, or he must have failed 
to perceive the second definition which is in every later 
edition of Webster. No dictionary published within the 
last half-century omits this definition. Mr. Teall’s defini- 
tion is found in his book entitled “ Punctuation” (pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., and sold by the Inland Printer 
Company), as follows: ‘“ While printers now use the word 
parenthesis almost exclusively with reference to the curved 
mark of inclosure, and commonly in the plural, in its 
rhetorical use it means the words inclosed; and as the 
latter is the true sense of the name, though the technicality 
is established beyond reasonable objection, it is well to 
remember that fact as a guide to proper use of the marks.” 
There is much more in the book about parentheses and their 
use. 
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DIPPY FIRST GRADUATE OF I. T. U. COURSE. 


Albert Ward Dippy, chief of the typographic depart- 
ment of the International Correspondence Schools at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, has the distinction of being the 
first student to finish the lessons of the I. T. U. Course. 
He is a native of Philadelphia, and began the printing 
business in the pressroom, afterward taking up book and 
job work. He determined to make a specialty of the latter 
branch and worked in several of Philadelphia’s leading 
commercial offices from 1897 to 1902, when he became 





ALBERT WARD DIPPY. 


head jobber and designer of the specimen department of 
the Keystone Type Foundry. On the recommendation of 
well-known printers, the officials of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools offered him the position of designer 
of the printing done in their large plant. From this he 
developed the typographical designing department, of 
which he is now manager, with offices in the executive 
building, which is a quarter of a mile from the printing- 
plant. In this position it is his duty to design and 
“O. K.” every job of printing turned out by the schools, 
specifying size, number of leaves, paper and cover-stock, 
size and kind of illustrations, typographical designs, color 
schemes, etc, 

In addition to this, Mr. Dippy has written and designed 
the technical instruction text-books of the improved and 
enlarged International Correspondence Schools advertising 
course, which will shortly be placed on the market. 





Though not primarily intended for printers, there is much 
of interest for them in this work, as the subjects include 
book, job and machine composition; layouts; presswork; 
papermaking; line, half-tone and three-color engraving; 
color harmony; designing of newspaper, magazine and 
trade-paper advertisements, window cards, covers, title- 
pages, catalogues, booklets, folders, etc., illustrated by 
hundreds of specially designed examples of typography, 
the various kinds of engravings, paper and type specimens, 
color schemes, etc. 

Mr. Dippy is the ideal student. He took up typo- 
graphical designing nine years ago, in the face of comment 
that he was wasting his time learning to be an “ artist,” 
but he leaves the results to tell whether he or his critics 
“wasted time.” He is a subscriber to all the trade jour- 
nals and follows closely specimens published by manufac- 
turers, as well as owning a large trade library. He has 
also been a liberal contributor to the literature of the trade. 
Mr. Dippy has expressed himself as being a believer in 
“practical typography —the kind that sells goods — not 
the ornamental gingerbread termed by some ‘art’ print- 
ing. Have always endeavored to combine high-grade typog- 
raphy and colorwork with high-grade selling value.” 

Born in 1876, Mr. Dippy has spent active life trying to 
get the best out of the trade, and, with all his experience, 
says “ the I. T. U. Course is unqualifiedly the best technical 
instruction ever placed on the market relating to printing 
and the allied trades.” 


UNIONS ACTIVE WITH INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The earnestness with which the unions are taking up 
the question of industrial education is evidenced by the 
various devices adopted to introduce the I. T. U. Course. 
Among the latest inducements is that of Scranton Typo- 
graphical Union, which has reduced the initiation fee one- 
half — $5 — to those applicants who have graduated from 
the I. T. U. Course. New York Typographical Union — 
the renowned “ Bix Six ’”’ — has adopted a method whereby 
it becomes the duty of chairmen to canvass offices for the 
purpose of urging the course on young and advanced mem- 
bers. The local committee says it is desirous of having the 
work of technical education prosecuted “in keeping with 
the large way in which No. 6 does things.” 


I. T. U. COURSE TO BE PUSHED BY BRITISH UNIONS. 


Among the fraternal delegates who attended the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor was 
Herbert Skinner, secretary of the Typographical Associa- 
tion of England and Ireland. This is the central organiza- 
tion of printers’ unions outside of London. Mr. Skinner is 
described by a discriminating writer as being “ almost 
brilliant,’ when compared with the earnest stolidity of the 
average British labor leader. Anxiety to reach home for 
the Christmas holidays prevented Mr. Skinner making a 
prolonged stay. Being connected with the administrative 
board of the famed technical school of Manchester and a 
trade-union official, he was naturally interested in the 
I. T. U. Course, and he stopped off in Chicago to investi- 
gate. He had heard of it across the seas, but had his 
doubts as to the feasibility of going far or doing much by 
the correspondence method. After watching the instruc- 
tors handling lessons and criticizing work of students, and 
reviewing achievements, Mr. Skinner was convinced that in 
method, matter and manner, the course was capable of 
“making good.” He was especially impressed with the 
potentiality of the fact that so much of the instruction 
was devoted to an elucidation of principle, which so far as 
he knew was the first effort in that direction. He thought 
it would be of immense value to the British printer, as the 
business is in the process of a quiet revolution, and was so 
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impressed that he made arrangements to have the course 
exploited in the official journal of the association — the 
Typographical Circular—which has a circulation of 
about twenty-five thousand copies. In less than.a year 
from the organization of the commission the course has not 
only been developed, but is being “ yearned for” by pro- 
gressive leaders of the craft in foreign lands. The system 
of education that makes such a demonstration must possess 
qualities that should commend it to every worker at typog- 
raphy. 
THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA GROWING. 

Like the International Typographical Union, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen realized the necessity of 
advanced technical education for its members, and took 
action in the matter of providing for the establishment of a 
correspondence school, to be conducted in connection with 
the magazine department, under the direction of the editor 
and manager. The cost of this course is to be regulated 
so the members can be furnished at a rate no greater than 
is necessary to cover the expense of operation. The con- 
vention empowered the president and editor and manager 
to work out the plans and details for the establishment of 
the school, making an appropriation of funds necessary to 
carry out that project.— T'ypographical Journal. 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE FOR PRINTING TRADES. 


Insurance is among the questions that have been dis- 
cussed informally by members of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Chicago. It is generally accepted in craft circles that 
insurance men are especially severe in their ratings on 
printing-offices in the Windy City. Gossip has it that once 
upon a time a certain Chicago printer “ rolled” the self- 
sufficient insurance companies to the tune of $75,000 to 
$100,000. There is a suspicion that the companies deter- 
mined to make the trade pay for that “break” on their 
part — hence the high rates. Chafing under this sense of 
commercial wrong, the printers are looking for some meas- 
ure of relief. Believing that the Eastern venture — the 
Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance Company — has 
passed the experimental stage, the Franklin Club decided 
to investigate its methods. It invited the secretary and 
treasurer of the company, Alfred J. Ferris, of Philadel- 
phia, to address the members on the subject at the annual 
meeting of the club on Thursday, December 10. Mr. Ferris 
accepted the invitation, and from him it was learned that 
the Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
organized about eighteen months ago by a number of repre- 
sentative printing firms of Philadelphia and other cities, 
mainly of the Atlantic seaboard. It closed its first year of 
business in June, 1908, with a profit of twenty-seven per 
cent to its members. 

The company is regularly incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania as a mutual insurance company. It writes 
policies for its members at the regular board rates which 
they are now paying, and divides the surplus pro rata at 
the end of the year. Its purpose it not only to save money 
for its members directly by carrying their insurance more 
cheaply, but to reduce the old-time insurance rates by com- 
petition, as has been accomplished with such startling suc- 
cess by the New England mutual companies. 

In the main the company is organized on the lines of 
the lumbermen’s mutual insurance companies, which have 
saved such large sums of money to the lumber and wood- 
working trades, but it has adopted one important innova- 
tion in the determination of the board of directors to main- 
tain the cash assets at a figure above the amount of a full 
year’s premiums. This is accomplished by making special 
inducements to the members to contribute to the reserve 
fund in cash, and by a provision allowing the directors to 
4-8 
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carry to the said fund portions of the dividends declared as 
the earnings of the company. This substantially puts the 
company on the full legal reserve basis as applied to the 
stock companies, so that its cash assets are adequate to 
carry its insurance if there were no assessment power. 
This, of course, makes the assessment provision a purely 
nominal one, with no likelihood of its ever being ‘used. 
Much appreciation has been expressed for this feature by 
all who have examined the plan. 

A number of Chicago printers have already arranged 
to take insurance in the Graphic Arts Company, among 
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them being, J. W. Regan & Co., Poole Brothers, the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, the Blakely Printing Com- 
pany, C. H. Morgan & Co., the W. J. Hartman Company, 
and the Stearns Brothers Company. 

The officers of the company are: President E. Law- 
rence Fell, president United Typothete; vice-president, 
Charles L. Kinsley; secretary and treasurer, Alfred J. 
Ferris, of Ferris & Leach. Inquiries addressed to the com- 
pany at its home office, 27 and 29 South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, will be promptly answered with full informa- 
tion. J. A. Morgan, of 11 South Water street, Chicago, 
has been appointed a director of the company and will pro- 
mote its interests in the Middle West. Bookbinders, elec- 
trotypers, photoengravers and followers of all similar 
trades are eligible to take part in the operations of the 
company by subscribing for its policies. 





WINTER. 


The wanton hills lie naked to the breeze, 

The woods and thickets now are all unfrocked ; 
Bare are the limbs of the shameless trees, 

No wonder that the corn is shocked. 
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TRADE NOTES 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AssociaTION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, II. 

CANADIAN Press AssocraTion.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. FE. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 

NATIONAL EpIToRIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED Srates.— President, 
Will H. Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas; First Vice-President, 
A. Nevin Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Second Vice- 
President, R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Third Vice-President, 
Frederick P. Hall, Daily Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, 
R. H. Walker, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Treasurer, Will Curtis, Star Courier, 
Kewanee, Hl.; Poet Laureate, W. E. Pabor, Florida Agriculturist, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Flag Custodian, C. F. Lehman, Herald, Halletsville, Texas: 
Editor and Publisher of Official Paper, B. B. Herbert, National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Tl. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssociaTions.— President, David Williams, 
Tron Age, New York city; Vice-President, C. V. Anderson, Root Newspaper 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.: Secretary-Treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York city. 

UNITED TyPoTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Ludlow street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Secretary, 
Jchn Macintyre, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-Prosident, J. William Walker; Recording Secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TyPOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newtcn Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, Peter J. Dobbs, 1065 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Second Vice-President, M. H. Flannery, 14 Custom House court, 
Chicago, Il.; Third Vice-President, Peter J. Breen, 76 Lafayette street, 
New York, N. ¥.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, Rooms 702-705 
Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Chio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Joseph A. Prout, New York city; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Rose Kelleher, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis Stark, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary surer, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau 
street, New York city; Statistician, Harry G. Kalb, 826 Division street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NortH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-President, Edward J. 
Shumaker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, P. J. Brady, New York, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNnion.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Fighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, D. C. ; 
George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BrotTuERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

Snow Printers’ Association.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NATIONAL ParerR TRADE  AssociaTIon.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 

BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO.— President, W. J. 
President, Wm. A. Grant; Treasurer. Julius C. Kirchner ; 
Ellick, 1827 Monadnock block, Chicago, Tl. 


Hartman; Vice- 
Secretary, F. I. 
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George H. Owen; Vice- 
Secretary, Charles 


FRANKLIN CLUB OF WisconsIN.— President, 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS.— President, George M. 
Courts, Galveston; Treasurer, Robert Clarke, San Antonio; Secretary, Mar- 
vin D. Evans, Fort Worth. 

WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ AssociaTION.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED 
Canapa.— President, George L. Chennell, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Walter S. Burton, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Clarence U. Philley, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Secretary, Charles Bernard, Suite 609, Rector building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PRINTERS AS GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.— The Typo- 
graphical Union of Oklahoma City probably holds the rec- 
ord for the proportion of officeholders on its rolls. Among 
its members are found the State Labor Commissioner, a 
member of the State Board of Arbitration, Sidewalk 
Inspector of Oklahoma City and Assistant State Printer. 


STATES AND 


CHANGES AFFECTING A CONTEMPORARY.— Our clean and 
deserving contemporary, the Progressive Printer, an- 
nounces that its address has been changed from 810 to 210 
Olive street, St. Louis, Missouri. The style of the publish- 
ing company is changed from the Pawley Publishing Com- 
pany to the Progressive Printing Company, which promises 
“a more active and improved journal.” 

STATE PRINTERY FOR OHI0.— Supervisor of Public 
Printing Sullivan will recommend to the pending session 
of the Ohio Legislature that the State establish its own 
printing-office; this despite the fact that Mr. Sullivan says 
Chio gets its printing done at a cheaper rate than any 
other of fifteen States of which he has knowledge. He 
states that, according to official statements, Kansas saved 
$175,000 in three years by abolishing the contract system 
and establishing a State printery. 


RETIREMENT OF CALIFORNIA SUPPLY COMPANY.— The 
Southwest Printers’ Supply Company, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has retired from business, owing to dull times in 
that section of the country. It sold its merchandise to the 
American Type Founders Company, of Los Angeles, but 
will collect its own notes and accounts and sublet its build- 
ing. This company was organized by Mr. C. W. Nicklin, a 
former employee of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, who disposed of his interest to Messrs. Lloyd and 
Fisher. 

NortH END ScHOOL’s FEsTIVAL.— The third annual 
apprenticeship festival of this well-known Boston printing 
institution was held on Friday evening, December 11. The 
genial J. Stearns Cushing presided and superintended the 
signing of indenture papers by employers, parents and 
apprentices, which was the chief business of the meeting. 
In addition to the chairman’s address, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, of the North End Union, and Thomas Todd, the 
printer, spoke. There were refreshments and an exhibi- 
tion of the work done in the schools. 


RUSSIAN OFFICIAL INSPECTING PRINTING-PLANTS.— 
Ivan J. de Nazimoff, chamberlain to the Czar of Russia, is 
visiting the United States for the purpose of inspecting 
printing-office methods and machinery. He is enthusiastic 
about what he has seen, and predicts that the newly organ- 
ized printing establishments in his own country will be 
modeled after American plants. It is expected that 
M. de Nazimoff will recommend the installation of much 
American machinery in the Russian Government’s office, 
for which the douma recently appropriated $1,000,000. 

RICHMOND (VA.) CoUNCIL ANGRY AT ITS PRINTER.— 
Because it discovered the bill was presented twice before a 
job was delivered, the proper committee of the city council 
of Richmond decided to change terms of the contract. It 
appears there have been delays interminable; a case cited 
being that on December 1 a pamphlet had not been 
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delivered, though a copy was furnished on September 1. 
Among the amendments to the specifications spoken of is 
one prohibiting the reception of bids from persons who do 
not own a plant. The experience of the Old Capital would 
indicate that it was dealing with a near-printer and not 
the real thing. 

Mrs. PotteER PALMER Not To BE A JOURNALIST.— 
Herman H. Kohlsaat retains an interest in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and it is thought he has an ambition to 
again be a factor in Windy City journalism. A matrimo- 
nial alliance between younger members of the Kohlsaat and 
Potter Palmer families gave the gossips an opportunity to 
prophesy, and they had Mr. Kohlsaat duly installed as the 
presiding genius of the hyphenated morning paper. The 
same story in another dress was that Mrs. Potter Palmer 
was about to acquire a controlling interest in the Record- 
Herald. This morsel was put on the shelf by denials from 
the paper and Mrs. Palmer’s representative. Still, there 
are those who hope to live to see the Kohlsaat-Palmer 
interest a factor in the newspaper world. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE PAPER, PERHAPS.— One of 
the most novel newspapers ever issued was that of the 
Hungarian Szabadsag, of Cleveland, published recently 
when the typesetters and printers on the paper went on 
strike. The Szaba?sag, which means Liberty, appeared as 
if it had been typewritten. Typewritten was, in fact, the 
basis upon which the editor, E. P. Kohanyi, was able to 
produce his paper. The typewritten sheets were photo- 
graphed, and from the photographs printing-plates were 
made, just as a photograph is engraved for the purpose of 
printing. The plates were then placed together in con- 
secutive order and from these the papers were printed.— 
The Fourth Estate. 

BANQUET TO BEACH AND SMILEY.— On Monday eve- 
ning, December 14, the Printers’ Board of Trade of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, gave a banquet at the Hotel St. 
Francis in honor of Senator S. C. Beach, president of the 
Western Master Printers’ Association, and Paul J. Smiley, 
of Seattle. After disposing of an enticing menu there was 
an address of welcome by C. F. Cotton, president of the 
board. The principal toasts were “ Our Neighbors Across 
the Line” and “ The Western Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion,” which were replied to by Messrs. Smiley and Beach, 
respectively. The other speakers were M. P. Thompson, 
E. T. Kingsley, G. A. Roedde, Harold C. Clarke, E. C. 
Willson, V. W. Mitchell, F. Wright, W. J. Trythall, J. L. 
Powell, L. D. Taylor, F. Burd and J. D. Taylor. 


WoRKING LITHOGRAPHERS GETTING TOGETHER.— Since 
the disastrous strike of a few years ago, organization has 
languished among the employees of lithographic establish- 
ments. Naturally, attention has been directed to strength- 
ening the unions. Among the remedies proposed was a 
consolidation of all the bodies for offensive and defensive 
purposes, which was voted on by the members. According 
to dispatches from New York, the International Litho- 
graphic Workers, consisting of artists, designers and 
engravers, the Lithographic Stone and Plate Preparers’ 
Union and the Lithographic Apprentices’ Union voted to 
amalgamate. The transferers, pressmen and provers 
rejected the proposition, and their organization — the 
Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial 
Association — will not join the combination. 


CHICAGO COMPOSITORS WANT A SOcIAL CLuB.— Inspired 
by the example of their fellows in Detroit and Cleveland, 
members of Chicago Typographical Union are establishing 
a club for social purposes. It is the intention to organize 
a corporation under the laws of Illinois, with a capital 
stock of $5,000, divided into two hundred shares of $25 
each. Rooms are to be secured in the printing center, 
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equipped with billiard and pool tables, as well as reading- 
room material. It is expected that ultimately bowling 
alleys and other paraphernalia for popular indoor games 
will be added. Ill success has attended previous efforts of 
this nature in Chicago, and the promoters of the present 
movement are extremely anxious to avoid the mistakes of 
others by prohibiting gambling and tabooing the treating 
habit. There is no valid reason why compositors should 
not extract the most out of club life of the better order, 
and the Chicago venture is one of promising prospects. 


WANTS PUBLICITY FOR NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP.— Rep- 
resentative Cooper, of Texas, has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress which he hopes will have the effect of disclosing the 
real owners of publications. He would exclude from the 
mails those of them that do not print on their first pages 
names of owners, editors, officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers. In advocacy of the bill, it is urged that the news- 
papers are the most powerful agency in society, especially 
in the realm of politics and morals, and people have a right 
to know who their teachers are, and the influences that hire 
or may operate upon them. If the law is adopted and 
enforced in good faith, another prerogative of the news- 
paper worker will have been sent to limbo. There’ll not 
be room for the use of logic and language to prove that 
this or that interest is the “ real thing when it comes to 
running this sheet.” 


SEATTLE PRINTERS WANT SHARE OF FEDERAL COURT 
Work.— The Master Printers’ Association of Seattle has 
appointed committees to secure the codperation of local 
organizations and business institutions to aid it in getting 
some printing away from San Francisco. It is said that 
the bulk of the work required by the Ninth Circuit Federal 
Court originates in Alaska and the northern half of the 
Pacific coast country. But San Francisco gets it all. The 
Seattle printers do not regard this with a kindly eye, and 
are organizing the business and other interests to bring 
influence to bear on the authorities so as to insure a fairer 
division in the future. The famed Ivy Press took the 
initiative in this matter, and its opinion of a “square 
divvy ” of the fat is: “ Let San Francisco retain the print- 
ing briefs, but Seattle should have the court records.” The 
Seattle press seems to think that is about the proportion in 
which the work will be diverted to its “ proper and logical 
channel,” as the newspapers express it. 

NEW YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS GETTING TOGETHER.— 
During December a call was issued for a mass-meeting of 
employing printers at the Broadway Central Hotel on the 
night of the 28th, to consider the prices now prevailing in 
the trade. The call is signed by members of the Printers’ 
League, the local Typothetzx, the Printers’ Board of Trade, 
the Master Printers’ Association and a number of non- 
association firms. Charles W. Smith, secretary of the 
Typothete, acted in a similar capacity for the committee 
issuing the call, and said printers are unanimous in their 
belief that existing rates must be increased before the 
trade can be placed on a fair basis. There has been a 
slight increase in the demand for men, but prices pre- 
vented employing printers from obtaining fair returns. 
Mr. Smith said the meeting would be “ nonpartisan ”’; that 
labor questions would not be discussed, as cost and selling 
prices would be the subjects for consideration. The pro- 
moters of the meeting were hopeful that some plan of bet- 
terment suited to New York conditions would be devel- 
oped. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF ARBITRATION.— This board met in. 
the office of the International Typographical Union at 
Indianapolis on December 4 and 5. The publishers were 
represented by Herman Ridder, of New York, president of 
the association; Bruce Haldeman, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
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Courier-Journal, and H. A. Kellogg, of Chicago, labor 
expert for the National Publishers’ Association. Presi- 
dent Lynch, Vice-President Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer 
Bramwood represented the Typographical Union. The 
board settled a scale dispute emanating from the news- 
paper offices of Chicago, by raising the limit at which 
bonus-paying commenced from 4,500 to 5,000 ems an hour 
on Linotype machines. Other minor changes were made 
in this scale, which was first presented to the board more 
than a year ago. Differences between employees and 
employers of Denver and Toronto were also disposed of by 
the board. In those cities what is known as the “ bonus 
system ” prevails, and there were contentions about small 
details of payment. The Toronto appeal came from the 
publishers, and was the first dispute presented to the board 
from the Dominion. 


GooD CAUSE FOR REJOICING.— The editor of Print Shop 
Talk, the official organ of the Printers’ Board of Trade of 
Los Angeles, California, is busy shaking hands with his 
friends, because: “ Print Shop Talk is a little late, owing 
to the fact that the editor, Mr. Hays Rice, has had to devote 
almost all of his time for the past week or ten days to the 
training of a young pugilist who arrived at the Pacific 
Hospital about 2:30 on the morning of November 25. He 
weighs ten pounds, and to use Mr. Rice’s expression, is ‘a 
fine little fellow — just perfect, and bids fair to be a sure- 
enough prizefighter.’ Mother and son are doing very 
nicely. Our heartiest congratulations to the proud father, 
who has smiled almost continuously since the happy event.” 
THE INLAND PRINTER shakes hands all around in the 
rejoicing of the craft at Los Angeles. 


PROMINENT PRINTER CONGRESSMAN’S SECRETARY.— 
Congressman-elect Rucker, of Colorado, has chosen Harvey 
E. Garman as his private secretary. Mr. Garman is a 
member of the present Colorado Legislature, in which he 
has served two terms previously. He is well known among 
journeyman printers, being one of the hustling labor offi- 
cials developed during recent years who have an unusual 
amount of native business ability. Among other positions 
in the labor world, he was president of Denver Typograph- 
ical Union for three years. Mr. Garman’s most notable 
exploit was the negotiation of the eight-hour agreement in 
Denver in 1902, which was said to have been accomplished 
with less friction than was caused by any other similar 
movement in Colorado. The Amos Cummings memorial 
fund in connection with the Printers’ Home owes much to 
his tireless energy. He left the business to look after the 
real-estate interests of a large corporation, which he relin- 
quished last September to accept the editorship of the 
Independent, a weekly publication, which was not a suc- 
cessful venture. Mr. Rucker has in his secretary a hustler 
of protean qualities. 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE OF WORKINGMEN.— It is 
accepted as a truism that workingmen as such — especially 
printers — can not conduct a productive enterprise. The 
group composing the Codperative Printing Society of Eng- 
land (Limited), may be the exception that proves the rule, 
but its latest report indicates an especially healthy and 
flourishing condition. It declared a dividend of five per 
cent to shareholders, apportioned two and one-half per 
cent to capital account and a like amount in bonuses to 
employees and customers, a total of twelve and one-half 
per cent. The society has three offices — in London, Man- 
chester and Newcastle—and at the twenty-third annual 
dinner the society’s onward march was described as 
“monotonous in its regularity.” In the early days of the 
Typographical Union great stress was laid on the prin- 
ciple of codperation, and for a long time it was regarded 
as a possible solution of the ever-present labor question. 


Though probably more employing printers emerge from 
the ranks in this country than in Great Britain, efforts to 
establish codperative printing-offices have almost without 


‘ exception been dismal failures. The American is more 


impatient of results—he will not bother about small 
investments, while the Briton is more of a plodder and is 
not possessed of such large ideals, so is content with slow 
but steady progress. He is also put on his mettle as one of 
his traditional “ remedies” is on trial, and he is keen to 
resent the immemorial taunt that he is inferior in breed 
and intellectual power to persons in the better classes. 
With us, so far as printers are concerned, at least, there is 
a tendency to flatter them, and, small wonder, if, as a 
class, they become self-sufficient. The history of this 
society proves that the principle of codperation is feasible. 


ANOTHER TODDLET.— Thomas Todd, Printer, Boston, 
refuses to permit the dignity and cares of being judge in 
all sorts of competitive stunts for the North End Printing 
School to repress his septuagenarian youthfulness or 
divorce him from the muse. His poetical monthly calen- 
dars come as of yore. Indeed, in his “ Merry Christmas to 
You ” card for December we hear a muttered plaint against 
the excise laws adopted under the sacred codfish that looks 
cold-eyed down on the glorious Common. There is always 
joy in a Toddlet, but, list and you’ll hear a faint murmur 
for a benign humidity; it is not a loud lamentation in the 
first person like unto that an Ancient and Honorable might 
emit — just a soft-voiced complaining: 


The dry times and hard times of “ one nine aught eight ” 
Have come to the end of their string; 

But good old December, with ponderous freight, 
Is determined to have a last fling. 


So he sets us at work to equip Santa Claus 
With the things that he needs for good cheer, 

And mutters complaints of the Commonwealth’s laws, 
Which much too restrictive appear. 


But when, toward the end of his strenuous course, 
Merry Christmas gives pause to his toil, 

He hastens to celebrate, shouts himself hoarse, 
And forgets all the tumult and moil. 


When work presses hard, and your business goes 
With a rush all the hours of the day, 

The printer man smiles, for he very well knows 
You are proving that his methods pay. 





ALL ERRORS CAN BE AVOIDED WHEN—— 


Most people who read a paper would like to have it come 
to their hands without any typographical errors. This is 
quite possible when, in the absence of composing machines 
(and the operators of these, too, have their troubles), all 
the following conditions come together: 

1. When the contributor has written correctly. 

2. When he has written the correct thing on a type- 
writer. 

8. When the compositor has only the correct letters in 
the different boxes. 

4. When he does not take letters from a wrong box. 

5. When he sets them correctly. 

6. When the proofreader corrects every error. 

7. When the compositor corrects the “rough proof” 
properly. 

8. When the proofreader reads the corrected proof 
attentively. 

9. When the copyholder is not dozing. 

And when a dozen other circumstances work together 
for good. 
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DONNELLY — THE LATEST PUBLIC PRINTER (?) 


The interrogation mark is there because at the moment 
of writing the inscrutable Senate refuses to confirm the 
appointment of Samuel Bratton Donnelly as Public Printer. 
The avowed reason as announced by the press is that the 
solons want to know what became of the Public Printer — 
Mr. Leech — they confirmed last spring; the real reason 
is thought to be the strained relations between President 
Roosevelt and Congress. As appointees are confirmed in 
executive session, the public may or may not be informed 
as to the objections to Mr. Donnelly’s appointment. If 
injustice has been done Mr. Leech, as Mr. Stillings’ friends 
insist was perpetrated on him, the craft will be gratified to 
see him vindicated. Apart from that consideration, those 





SAMUEL B. DONNELLY. 


who wish well to the “climber” will hope that Mr. 
Donnelly gets fair play also. He has come from the case 
through what may be termed the official life of trade 
unions, and probably his most eminent qualification for the 
office of Public Printer is his knowledge of men — the 
quality, by the way, to which Andrew Carnegie attributes 
his success. 

Mr. Donnelly was born at Concord, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1866, his boyhood being spent on a farm. 
At the age of sixteen he taught country school during the 
winter term, attended normal school in the spring and did 
farm work during the summer. This life was followed for 
three years, but in 1886 he got his first knowledge of the 
printing trade in an office at Bayonne, New Jersey. From 
there he went to Jersey City and worked on the Argus, 
which has long since gone to the graveyard. After a short 
sojourn in Jersey City he crossed the river and made his 
debut in New York, working several years as make-up and 
imposer in various commercial offices. A member of the 
union, Mr. Donnelly was in a short time looked on as a 
leader of the book and job element, which elected him to 
the presidency of New York Typographical Union — “ Big 
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Six.” He held that position for three years, during which 
he negotiated an agreement with employers establishing a 
nine-and-a-half hour workday in book and job offices. This 
made him a national figure in the organization, and in the 
election of 1898 he was chosen International president. 
An ill-considered and ill-starred strike at Pittsburg, which, 
it was asserted, he should have prevented, contributed 
largely to his defeat in 1900 by the present International 
president, Mr. Lynch. Returning to New York from 
Indianapolis, he went to work at the trade, participating 
actively in the trade-union movement of the city. An effort 
being made to place the building trades of the metropolis 
on a workable basis, Mr. Donnelly was called in and took 
part in the formulation of a scheme whereby disputes 
should be settled by arbitration. He was made permanent 
secretary of the board, which has been his employment 
until President Roosevelt appointed him Public Printer 
last November. His work in the trying position of arbiter 
in the New York building trades is said to have been very 
satisfactory. During his term as mayor of New York, 
Seth Low appointed Mr. Donnelly a member of the board 
of education, on which he served with distinction. For 
three years he was chairman of the committee on building, 
and had charge of the employment and direction of five 
hundred janitors and three thousand engineers, firemen 
and cleaners. In addition, he served for five years on the 
building committee, under whose direction was disbursed 
yearly about $8,000,000. He is also greatly interested in 
the development of a system of industrial education in con- 
nection with the public schools. 

In politics Mr. Donnelly is a consistent Republican, 
and, it is said, he owes his present appointment to the sup- 
port given Mr. Taft in the last campaign. Other labor men 
who are alleged to have received positions for the same 
reason have been denounced fiercely by some unions and 
labor papers, but the prospective Public Printer seems to 
have escaped criticism on that score. 

During recent years, circumstances have prevented his 
taking an active part in typographical union affairs. 
Mr. Donnelly’s previous activity has produced a crop of 
varying opinions as to his fitness as a representative man. 
But his is an engaging personality, and he is among those 
who “ grow,” so there are few indeed of his old-time con- 
fréres who do not wish him well, and hope that his admin- 
istration of Uncle Sam’s big printery will be an unqualified 
success. Thousands in and out of the craft give him credit 
for unusual ability and are sure he will make good if given 
half a show. 


UNPRECEDENTED FAREWELL TO LEECH. 


Evidence of the high regard felt for the retiring Public 
Printer was given when Mr. Leech left the building at the 
close of his last day. 

Many had called as he was closing up his work to say 
good-by and wish him well, but an unexpected ovation 
accompanied his actual departure. Fully a thousand 
employees waited his coming out, many of whom succeeded 
in shaking hands. Then some one proposed three cheers 
for him, which were given with a will. No similar demon- 
stration, it is said, ever before occurred at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Almost without exception employees credit Mr. Leech 
with having accomplished wonderful results in bringing 
order out of chaos during his short term of service. 

That he is a thorough union man and worthy of the 
esteem of organized labor was the general opinion of the 
employees. 

“He is probably the most popular Public Printer that 
has occupied the position in years,” said one of the division 
superintendents. “I am safe in saying his success in the 
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Philippines will be watched with interest by those who 
have known him in his official capacity in this office.” — 
Washington Herald. 





DEATH OF SAMUEL S. ROGERS. 

After an illness of nearly two years’ duration, Samuel 
Shepard Rogers died on November 28 at his home at Crys- 
tal Lake, Illinois. Deceased was born at Lee, Massachu- 
setts, January 14, 1856, and after being graduated from 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, removed 
to Chicago in 1876. His first occupation there was that of 
principal of the high school at Washington Heights. Later 
becoming interested in business, in 1881 he became con- 
nected with the advertising department of the Chicago 
News, ultimately occupying the position of assistant to 
Mr. Lawson, the owner and publisher. In that capacity he 
represented his publication in the Associated Press and 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, of which he 
was twice elected president. Mr. Rogers was active in 
church work and prominent in the laymen’s associations of 
Chicago. 





CHICAGO FRANKLINITES ELECT OFFICERS. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago elected officers and 
transacted other business at the annual meeting held at the 
Sherman House on the evening of December 10. Though 
President Hartman had urged the placing of two tickets in 
the field, there was no opposition to the candidates named 
by the nominating committee, dnd the officers for the 
ensuing term are: 

President—W. J. Hartman; Vice-President—William A. Grant; Treas- 
urer — Julius C. Kirchner; Directors—J. A. Morgan, W. H. Sleepeck, 
J. Benjamin Ott, Alfred Hamburger, Chas. J. Keller and James A. Rook. 

After felicitous remarks by the newly elected, the com- 
mittee on credits made a report on the “best method of 
assisting members in the matter of credits and in making 
collections.” The club has made an effort to maintain a 
credit and collection bureau, but a better system is desired. 
The committee opined that the best interests of all would 
be subserved by the organization of a company for the 
“sole purpose of giving creditable ratings, making collec- 
tions, reporting delinquent debtors, and warning members 
of impending failures, etc.” The tentative name of the 
proposed company is the Printers’ and Engravers’ Credit 
Association. The club officially approved the plan, and 
twenty-six members indicated their intention of taking 
stock. 

F. Y. Norris, of the Butler Paper Company, gave terse 
comment on what he had observed while on a recent visit 
to the Pacific coast. The evils were many, especially in 
San Francisco, and not a few were due to an unwise exten- 
sion of credit as a result of a desire to help any person 
after the fire. As an old credit man, Mr. Norris warned 
his hearers not to get in a position where a supply house 
can say, “ Smith, you must not buy from our competitors, 
for you know how we can close you up.” He commended 
the club for the good work it was doing, as did B. B. 
Herbert of the National Printer-Journalist. The last- 
named was especially eulogistic, saying that the members 
had been educating themselves and in doing so had gen- 
erated a beneficent influence that would extend far beyond 
the confines of Chicago. After Charles E. Wells, a member 
of the club, had feelingly rendered one of Riley’s poems 
and Mr. Alfred J. Ferris had spoken on mutual insurance 
(which is explained at length elsewhere) it was decided to 
have a banquet. Martin H. Kendig (chairman), J. A. 
Morgan, O. A. Koss and E. F. Harman constitute the com- 
mittee in charge. It will be given at the Auditorium Hotel 
on Saturday evening, February 13, and will be graced by 
the presence of the fair sex. 
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INFORMING SPEECHES AT PRINTERS’ LEAGUE 
DINNER. 


The second annual meeting and dinner of the New 
York Printers’ League, held on Tuesday, November 24, 
was an unqualified success, one hundred and fifteen covers 
being laid. Former Congressman J. J. Little graced the 
toastmaster’s chair, handling pleasantries in shape of tele- 
grams from distinguished personages with a felicity rarely 
vouchsafed printers’ gatherings. At his .request, Mr. 
Walker of the dinner committee announced the result of 
the election of officers as follows: President, Charles 
Francis; vice-president, J. William Walker; recording 
secretary, William H. Van Wart; treasurer, B. Peele 
Willett; executive committee, F. H. Doelle (chairman), 














JOSEPH J. LITTLE, 


Oswald Maune, John F. Oltrogge, William Driscoll, John 
C. Morrison and Alexander A. Klebold. 

In opening the feast of reason and flow of soul, 
Mr. Little congratulated the League on the progress it had 
made, giving President Francis and Vice-President Cher- 
ouny the major part of the credit therefor. He extolled 
the principles of the League, and said it would be neces- 
sary for far-seeing union leaders to preach its gospel to the 
workers, so that there may be a display of that reciprocity 
so essential to the life of fair dealing between employer 
and employee. 

“Every employing member of the League has already 
made sacrifices and, no doubt, must continue to do so, 
believing that no great work has ever been accomplished 
without, but this does not mean that such sacrifices may 
continue indefinitely without codperation,” said Mr. Little. 
“Members of the League can obtain no better prices for 
their output than establishments who do not recognize the 
wages or hours established by the unions. If we work 
shorter hours or pay higher wages, we must be recompensed 

















by better service. To meet conditions now prevailing, and 
with even a small margin of profit, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have codperation all along the line. The object of 
the Printers’ League is not to secure the peace that comes 
to the fold when the lion and the lamb lie down together, 
but it is to secure justice and prosperity to all concerned. 
To this end I want to caution our friends who are here 
representing unions, that the limitation of output must 
not, in the future, be known in establishments controlled 
by members of the League, and if it is attempted in any 
department, we shall hope to secure the codperation of all 
other branches of the business to help us ignore that 
branch of the trade that would insist upon such an unjust 
rule.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Little said it was his wish to be suffi- 
ciently broad enough in business to take in every phase of 
it, and while heartily in favor of the present movement for 
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from the purchaser of his wares, and that therefore the 
only disputes possible come from the fair distribution of 
the surplus over actual living necessities of all parties, and 
this resolves itself into the question of what can constitute 
a fair and equitable distribution of the profits of a business 
or manufactory.” 

Mr. Francis deplored the waste of more than a billion 
dollars in industrial strife in the twenty-year period, 1880- 
1900. He did not excuse either employer or employee for 
existing conditions, which were fast becoming intolerant 
for employers. It was useless to look to the legislature for 
relief, for in a contest there the worker would soon demon- 
strate his superiority as a voting force. While the work- 
ingman may have become a hard taskmaster, he is, in 
Mr. Francis’ opinion, amenable to reason, when approached 
in a fair and proper spirit, and especially when spoken to 
through an organization. As employers are not perfect in 
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recognition of and collective bargaining with the unions, he 
was convinced “that the results rest largely with the 
unions themselves. If prosperity attend these efforts we 
may hope to have many other annual dinners, and embrace 
within our membership many of those firms who now take 
the course exactly opposite to that which we are pursuing; 
in other words, they will not even confer with the unions 
at all.” 

President Francis sketched the development of indus- 
trialism in this country —the change from primitive agri- 
cultural conditions to a complex civilization based on mobile 
wealth, manufacture and commerce. The speaker traced 
the development of trade unions down to date, when they 
are in “ comparative control of the situation. The danger 
of the present situation becomes apparent by the liability 
of the pendulum to swing so far as to ‘kill the goose that 


lays the golden egg,’ for it takes a slight grain of percep- . 


tion to see that the manufacturer is merely the medium 
through whom the working man obtains his remuneration 





their individuality, it was not within reason to expect per- 
fection in organizations of workers or of employers. If 
these two working together should bring about by peaceful 
methods the happy conditions of a “fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work” they will have reached the zenith of rea- 
sonable expectations. 

Referring to the agitation for one great association of 
employing printers in New York city, Mr. Francis said 
there were four organizatons, which could be classified as 
follows: 

“The Master Printers’ Organization consists of a large 
number, mostly of smaller shops, bound together princi- 
pally for sociability and to some extent to assist and 
instruct one another; the Printers’ Board of Trade, for 
the purpose of obtaining a fair price for our product and 
to prevent price cutting; the Typothetez, an organization 
of master printers who are banded together to oppose and 
if necessary fight the demands, whatever they may be, of 
organized labor, and, fourth, the Printers’ League of 
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America, the only organization formed for the express 
purpose of consultation with organized bodies for mutual 
benefit.” 

Mr. Francis made a plea for consolidation of all under 
the banner of the League. That there would be differences 

















WILLIAM H. VAN WART. 


in such an organization he did not deny, but that was not a 
valid reason for refusing to affiliate. The unanimity exist- 
ing in the unions is often a bugbear when employers are 
asked to organize, the pessimistic being prone to think a 
similar degree of unity impossible among employers. He 
said the unanimity existing among the unions is greatly 
exaggerated, as every one knows who has peeped into the 
union family circle. He spoke with pride of the progress 
made and the superior character of the contracts entered 
into with the unions. The question, “ Why should we join 
the League?” Mr. Francis replied to categorically: 

“1. Because you can help the commercial world to a 
state of peace and prosperity by means of the education of 
our fellow workmen in the necessities of our business. 

“2. The security you feel in the fact that one man 
can not, under our contracts, come into your office and say 
if you do not do as I say, ‘I will withdraw your men in an 
hour.’ 

“3. Your duty to humanity. 

“4, The consciousness of knowing that you are 
endeavoring to do right, and the assurance, no matter 
what the cause, ‘ two wrongs do not make a right.’ 

“5. That all matters can be adjudicated by means of 
the trade court, and that meantime your business will go 
on uninterruptedly. 

“6. That any principle which promises immunity 
from the destructive strike and lock-out and their conse- 
quent evils is at least worthy of a trial. 

“7, That you as a citizen of the United States are 


responsible for anarchical tendencies if you do nothing 
toward the avoidance of such tendencies.” 

The retiring vice-president and “ father of the League,” 
Henry W. Cherouny, discussed “Economic Evils and 
Their Remedy,” in the masterly manner of a student and 
philosopher, saying in part: 

“Our modern business life is growing extremely hard 
through the abuse of the liberty of competition practiced by 
reckless or unscrupulous or ignorant tradesmen and 
workingmen. Hence not only the industrial classes by 
themselves, but also the different trades as bodies, try to 
enforce laws or customs tending to limit the individual 
right of underselling either products or labor. Even pro- 
fessionals follow the same trend. Trusts have succeeded 
in abolishing competition altogether. Strange to say, this 
deplorable result has been obtained within the forms of 
laws that were made to perpetuate unlimited competition. 
Open business men’s associations try to limit competition 
through various means— such as appeals of educational 
boards to a sense of honor of trade, etc., which are gen- 
erally. nothing more than reminders of how prices and 
business morals ought to be. Skilled workingmen have 
successfully enforced a minimum scale, that is, in the lan- 
guage here employed they have fixed the point where the 
liberty of competition for wages begins, but omitted to 
state where it ends. Hence, there are some labor unions 
which think it wise to manipulate the supply of labor to 
their favor, much to the distress of such employers as are 
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the targets of the most violent competition and can not 
reduce their pay-rolls. 

“ However much employers and employees antagonize 
each other, the tacit understanding of all industrial classes 
is, that absolute liberty of competition demoralizes busi- 
ness life, and that underselling labor or commodities is 
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hurtful to the whole community. The law, however, deter- 
mines that any method of fixing a limit to competition is 
‘restraint of trade’ and wrong. Some lawyers in the 
judge’s robe declare that it is an inborn right of business 
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men either to undersell their competitors or to extort blood- 
money from customers whenever there is an opportunity to 
do so in contractual form. But dissatisfaction with these 
existing theories of jurisprudence widely spreads. Com- 
mon sense teaches that the effects of selling things below 
cost do not stop when they throw the underseller into 
bankruptcy. The wrong committed by such men is not 
undone when they settle with their creditors for 25 cents 
on the dollar. The underseller, be he workingman or 
employer, drags his whole trade down to his own level, and 
it makes no difference whether he undersells from igno- 
rance, recklessness, spite or any other motive. Two or 
three underselling printers in any community prevent all 
other honest men from earning an honest living. They 
injure all their competitors and their workingmen who wish 
to do a legitimate business. Compounding through our 
convenient bankruptcy laws makes matters worse. They 
are a premium to continue on a course which leaves ruin 
and misery in its train. We imprison defrauders, thieves 
and murderers, etc., because they undermine the vital con- 
ditions of society. Should we not at least limit the liberty 
of those who undermine the vital conditions of industry 
and business morality? ” 

Mr. Cherouny declared that competition in the printing 
trade is especially severe, claiming the unions were enforc- 
ing minimum scales that absorb from 60 to 70 per cent of 
the total income of the trade. In his opinion, trade- 
unionism should be made to play an effective part in side- 
tracking craftsmen who “ habitually abuse their liberty of 
competition and persistently hurt the whole body.” This 
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has been accomplished in Germany by the Printers’ League, 
which embraces 6611 firms and 57,211 men in 1942 towns. 
The speaker bemoaned the lack of trade interest in Ameri- 
can printerdom. It is a case of “ every class and union by 
itself, may the devil take care of the hindmost,” which 
inevitably leads to low prices or low wages. He depre- 
cated the indifference of the union men to the awful diffi- 
culties that have recently confronted printers of first rank 
of late, and the unbusinesslike methods of some unions in 
not vesting power in committees was ridiculed. The 
speaker, however, asserted that “it is far better to nego- 
tiate with organized workingmen in parliamentary order 
than to treat with individuals or committees, especially 
under strike conditions.” Speaking of his experience as 
official visiting the unions, Mr. Cherouny said: 

“We found that our trade-unionists on the floor were 
opposed to visionary ideas and disinclined to listen to vague 
denunciations. If the voice of reason could reach the 
majority of the membership, then the League could do 
more good than the American employers ever dreamed of. 
The extensive typographical organizations of New York 
city, especially, can certainly be turned into instruments to 
rebuild the splendid ruins of our trade.” 

The needs of the present and our duty toward the 
future demand “ justice according to the rules of our com- 
mon laws to secure peace within our shops; and justice in 
our intercourse with society according to American princi- 
ples of equity. Let us have competition, but also an insti- 
tution to impress the minds of all our colleagues with the 
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solemn truth that its abuse demoralizes and impoverishes 
employers and employees alike. For this, I dare say, the 
League will have the sympathy of our good customers and 
the country at large.” 

Recording Secretary Van Wart spoke on “ The League’s 
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Meaning to the Employee,” in which he made an appeal for 
technical education, and said the League was trying to get 
away from that bane of the old comp.— the follow-copy 
habit. Space prevents a reproduction of Mr. Van Wart’s 
speech, but it will appear in a later issue. 

Oswald Maune, chairman of the executive committee, 
spoke on “Fair Play,” saying that its application to 
“business methods in printerdom would revolutionize 
existing conditions. If it pervaded most minds of employ- 
ing printers, envy, selfishness, greed would find no habita- 
tion therein. If employers could only be true to each other 
there would be eradicated the present disposition, on the 
part of the greedy one, to acquire the work of his neighbor 
contrary to the rules of fair competition. 

“We hear of fair play in war, on the field of honor, in 
sport, in love, in gambling and even in politics, but we sel- 
dom hear of fair play in the printing trade. The modern 
printer has in many instances developed into a species of 
gobbler. This gobbler always stands ready to steal his 
neighbor’s trade at ridiculous, ruinous rates. He is obliv- 
ious of the cost of his investment in plant and improved 
machinery and devotes his output not to himself, but pro 
bono publico. He is heedless of the fact that in cheapening 
his product he is depriving himself of legitimate profits, 
injuring his customer, despoiling his neighbor and debasing 
our trade generally. 

“What protection to-day is offered to the printer who 
purchases from the paperdealer, stationer, electrotyper, 
photoengraver?”’ asked Mr. Maune. “It is well known 
that to the general public the same rates are quoted as to 
the printer. This does not happen in most trades. The 
plumber purchases his material at a profit and also adds a 
profit on his labor. What would the tailor think of his 
customer who would insist upon supplying the cloth linings 
and buttons for the garment?’”’ The remedy proposed by 
the speaker was action through the League, the mission of 
which was declared to be the promotion of “ harmony and 
good will and fair dealing between employer and employee; 
to reform abuses, to improve our condition, to foster good 
feeling and reliance upon each other, and to unite, hand in 
hand, to oppose with firm resolution everything contrary 
to fair play.” 

The other speakers were Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
who spoke on “The Union and the Church,” and T. 
Channon Press, a printer-lawyer, who dilated on “ The 
Union and the Law.” 





MORE ADVICE TO THE PRINTER. 

Printing played like solitaire is too ancient for these 
times. If you win you only beat yourself. Get together 
and play partners for the common good. 

Beware of the smart gazabo, who sends you a mimeo- 
graph letter asking for estimate on a ten or fifteen dollar 
job. His mind is too mean and small to let you make a 
dollar anyway. He has to get back the postage and sta- 
tionery on fifteen or twenty communications such as you 
got — besides his time at $3 a week. 

Beware also of him who explains how, if you do this 
job cheap, he will give you his catalogue later, for you to 
make a pot of money on. Tell him you’ll print the cata- 
logue first. 

Don’t keep a set of books for the semi-occasional who 
gives you a three or five dollar order. 

Don’t go into partnership with the man with a scheme 
for which you furnish the sinews of war. If it succeeds 
he merely pays you current prices for your printing. If it 
fails — good evening. 

Let the ink man carry the ink stock and the paper man 
the paper stock, while you carry your money. You might 
want to buy an auto. — Board of Trade Printer. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 

hinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 











VISIT OF H. SNOWDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 

The distinguished founder and editor of the British 
publications, The Photographic Monthly and The Process 
Engraver’s Monthly, Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., is 
expected to arrive in New York shortly, and will remain in 
the United States for possibly three months. His head- 
quarters will be with Tennant & Ward, 122 East Twenty- 
fifth street, New York. It is understood that Mr. Ward 
will visit the Western States before his return to Europe. 





STAR ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY’S PRICE LIST. 

The Star Engravers’ Supply Company, 81 Fulton 
street, New York, is distributing a revised edition of its 
price-list, which shows the sizes in which the company can 
furnish card-plate copper, steel dies, commercial steel, pho- 
toengravers’ zinc and copper, and general supplies for the 
photoengraver. The book is of convenient size, and con- 
tains in addition to prices of the “Glossoid” brand of 
metals considerable information of assistance to purchas- 
ers of photoengraving materials. 





A NEW COLOR CHART. 


Sinclair & Valentine, 605 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth street, New York, have recently issued a 
color chart, which will prove very useful to the printer. It 
is called “ Wagner’s Automatic Color Compass,” and shows 
contrasts, harmonies and gradations in standard chromatic 
combinations in solid colors and half-tone tints. It is 
attractively made up in a celluloid slide in such manner as 
to make the finding of the desired combinations compara- 
tively easy. 





WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 


A recent edition of White’s multi-color charts, issued by 
the James White Paper Company, 210 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, will prove of interest to the trade. The charts show 
the effects of combinations of five colors and black on rough 
and cloth-finished papers, something over one hundred dif- 
ferent papers being shown. Exclusive of the black, there 
are thirty-six different effects on each sheet. This showing 
of the results to be gained by the different combinations 
of stock and ink should be very helpful to the printer. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE DIARY FOR 1909. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
has just issued its fifth edition of The Westinghouse Diary, 
the first edition appearing in 1905. The little volume is 
designed for vest-pocket use. It is bound in tan leather 
and contains a mass of information and data of interest to 
every one who uses electricity and electrical machinery 
and which would easily fill a book several times the size. 
In addition to a daily diary for 1909, the book contains an 
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excellent map of the United States and insular possessions, 
the usual condensed tables of weights and measures, postal 
information, population of leading cities, weights and 
strength of material, etc. Copies may be had from J. C. 
McQuiston, manager of the Westinghouse Company’s Pub- 
lishing Department, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 





PACIFIC COAST AGENCY OF PAUL SHNIEDE- 
WEND & CO. 


George Russell Reed Company, 645-653 Battery street, 
San Francisco, California, have been appointed sole agents 
for the Reliance “ Extra Heavy” Photoengravers’ Proof 
Presses, manufactured by Paul Shniedewend & Co., 118 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The new agents 
have complete facilities for serving the photogravers in 
the western and coast towns, and invite correspondence 
with those who are contemplating the purchase of a first- 
class photoengravers’ proof press. 





C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY’S CHICAGO BRANCH. 


Linotype users in the West and Middle West will.be 
interested in learning that the C. W. Seaward Company, 
makers of Linotype parts and supplies, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, have opened a branch office in the Monon build- 
ing, 324 Dearborn street, Chicago, under the management 
of J. W. Sutherland, formerly connected with the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. A considerable portion of the 
large stock usually carried by the Boston house has been 
transferred to Chicago, where the supplies can be furnished 
much more promptly than from Boston, and at lower cost 
of transportation. The C. W. Seaward Company buy, sell 
and rebuild Linotypes, and have for sale everything per- 
taining to these machines. 





SHOULD BE IN LIBRARY OF EVERY CRAFTSMAN. 

The Master Printer says: “A new edition of the 
“Handbook of Photoengraving,’ by N. S. Amstutz, has 
been issued by The Inland Printer Company. A cursory 
examination of the work shows it to be not only a complete 
exposition of photoengraving methods, but also a scientific 
discussion of the reasons therefor. It contains much that 
is useful to the practical engraver who would advance in his 
calling, and is so clearly written that the printer who 
desires information as to the whys and wherefores of 
engraving restrictions and suitabilities with regard to copy 
can learn easily. It is based on the work known as 
‘Jenkins’ Manual,’ but has been completely rewritten and 
brought up to date. It should be in the library of every 
printer and engraver.” 





TYPO CREDIT BOOK. 

The remarkable growth of the printing trade is shown 
by the increase in the size of the twenty-second edition of 
the “ Typo Credit Book,” just issued, over that of the first 
edition issued in July, 1897, the edition of January, 1909, 
containing 730 pages, compared with 520 pages in the first 
edition. The title of the “ Typo Credit Book” but par- 
tially describes the book, for it is in fact much more than a 
credit book, being a complete business register of the print- 
ing trade and kindred lines. It is classified so as to give a 
separate list of each branch of the trade, and thus supplies 
a mailing-list of all persons and firms in the trade, indi- 
cating by its ratings the prospective customers whose busi- 
ness is worth seeking and those who are considered unde- 
sirable. 

The Typo Mercantile Agency has kept pace with the 
growth of the trade, and each year has shown a steady 
increase in efficiency, strength and influence. In addition 
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to its general offices at 116 Nassau street, New York, the 
agency has just opened a branch office at 184 La Salle 
street, Chicago, to enable closer attention to be given to its 
increasing collection business in the West. 





CELLODIN EMULSION FOR DIRECT COLOR 
PROCESS. 

The Inland-Walton Engraving Company, 120 Sherman 
street, Chicago, is one of the first successful exponents of 
three and four color work without the use of color filters. 
Through the use of cellodin and special stain emulsion for 
the red and blue plates, and the ordinary half-tone nega- 
tive for the yellow plate, excellent results are being 
obtained, as illustrated by the insert of the Inland-Walton 
Engraving Company in this issue. 

There is a great saving to the engraver by this process 
of colorwork, eliminating as it does the color filters and 
the long time heretofore required for each exposure. 

Contrary to expectations, the process does not require 
special care, as with ordinary caution in washing out old 
plate-holders and shellacking them the regular operators 
have succeeded in obtaining excellent results. The expo- 
sures take about six minutes for each plate, using the regu- 
lar arc lamps, which is a notable departure from the old 
basis, in which the blue plate cut-out not infrequently 
required from thirty to forty minutes. 

Definition and sharp dots are of more practical impor- 
tance than the most accurate filter steps, for on these 
qualities depend a snap and vigor of result not attainable 
with the finest of theoretical filter relation. 





NOVEL EFFECT IN TWO IMPRESSIONS. 


The insert of the Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, shown in this number, is made from 
two workings of a half-tone cut. This striking effect may 
be produced on either cylinder or platen presses without 
modifying the existing make-ready or cutting the inking 
rolls. Many pleasing results may be obtained by selecting 
a suitable half-tone plate and using a harmonious com- 
bination of two colors, the cost being slightly above that of 
an individual impression. 

The quality and variety of the products of the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company, as shown by the variety of its 
inserts, and the generous distribution of sample books, 
color proofs and other small advertising matter, show 
much enterprise. 





SPECIMENS FROM THE KELLOGG LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESS. 


The versatility of the Kellogg Rotary Lithographic 
Press is favorably shown by the variety of high-class work 
it is capable of turning out, and the excellence of its prod- 
uct. The facility and speed with which such work may 
be handled demonstrates sound working principles. On 
this press recently were executed some street-car adver- 
tising cards in tint, color and gold on white embossed card- 
stock. The specimens are in repoussé, crash and a finish 
similar to rough strawboard. The surface of these grades 
of stock is of the roughest nature, yet the tint and color 
lay with a uniformity of body as if incorporated in the 
stock. 

A pair of silk suspenders, full size, is represented in 
tint and color, showing the delicately blended moiré effect 
in the web and the fabric marks in the straps. The outline 
is in black and the metal parts are in gold. The lettering 
is in bold-faced characters and appears in black and red, 
and shows excellent covering capacity in the solids. The 
perfection of register, the entire lack of distortion in the 
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fine lines, the smoothness in which the various tints and 
colors are laid on, and the fine rendering of the most deli- 
cate lines, make the work on stock of this character all the 
more remarkable. There is a notable absence of blemishes 
or press markings on the specimens furnished. 





AN AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE-STUFFING MACHINE. 


For years the publishers of newspapers, books and 
periodicals have felt the need of an automatic machine 
which would solve one of their greatest remaining prob- 
lems —that of inserting signatures, rapidly, accurately 
and economically. 

As the printing, typesetting, stereotyping and mailing 
problems have been successively worked out, so now a sim- 


ment of the belts is regulated by three electric governors, 
one contacting with each side and one with the top of the 
forward signature. Thus the body of the signatures in 
each hopper moves forward automatically and always 
presents the foremost signature in the desired plane. The 
operation of the machine being entirely automatic, the only 
work for the operator is to replenish the pile of signatures. 

The first signature having taken the right position, an 
arm connected with a vacuum pump and provided with a 
sucker brings the latter into contact with the folded outer 
edge of one-half of the signature, curls back the corner 
through an are, inserts an oscillating finger to firmly hold 
the remaining half, and then draws the signature open in 
the form of a V, directly in the track of a series of cross- 
rods attached to continuously moving chains. As the cross- 


COX AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE-STUFFING MACHINE. 


ple, practical automatic stuffing machine has been evolved. 
During the past month representatives of THE INLAND 
PRINTER were given a complete and satisfactory demon- 
stration of the work of the new machine in the office of the 
Standard Assembler Company, 323 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The machine, which is the invention of Sanford C. 
Cox, was built for experimental purposes, but its efficiency 
and reliability having been satisfactorily tested, commer- 
cial machines are now being built, two of which the com- 
pany expects to install in the plants of two prominent 
publishers in April next. 

The five-section machine now being built is sixteen feet 
long, five feet wide and four feet high. Each additional 
section will lengthen the machine thirty-two inches. One 
horse-power is required to operate it. 

The machine has three functions: paper feed, stuffing 
and stripping apparatus, and the delivery. The first con- 
sists of a series of hoppers along which the signatures are 
moved on end by endless belts. To overcome the bulging 
of the folded side of the signature and to insure the active 
signature in front being always in a fixed plane, the move- 


bar enters the crotch of the V the sucker and retaining 
finger are released and the bar carries the signature to the 
next section, where it finds a second opened signature, 
pushes the first up to the crotch, picks the second up and 
goes on to the third, and so on. All five signatures having 
been successively stuffed, the bar with its assembled book 
passes through a set of rapidly moving rolls, which strip 
the book from it and allow it to return to its original 
position. 

The mechanism is simple and runs easily. It is accu- 
rate, strong and not likely to wear out or get out of order. 
In case a torn or rumpled signature appears in the feed- 
box the machine automatically stops. No especial skill is 
required to operate it; any boy or girl can stuff six thou- 
sand 160-page bocks an hour. The machine for stuffing 
five signatures occupies about one-fifth as much floor space 
as is required for an equivalent force of hand-stuffers. Its 
efficiency, with one operator, is said to be equal to $3 an 
hour as compared with handwork. It will stuff any num- 
ber of signatures up to the number of sections built, and 
any number of sections can be added at any time. It will 
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stuff signatures of any size, from the small pamphlet to 
the standard newspaper, and any quality of paper, from 
common news to heavy coated stock. 

The invention is fully protected by patent both in the 
United States and abroad. The Standard Assembler Com- 
pany, which has developed the invention to its present 
form, is now preparing to manufacture the machines on an 
extensive scale. 





CHANGE IN BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE. 


Joseph E. Smyth, manufacturer of bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, 11 South Jefferson street, Chicago, Illinois, has 
acquired an interest in the Globe Special Machinery Com- 
pany, at the same address. It is said that the combination 
of interests will provide better facilities than ever for the 
construction of special machinery, and for the repairing 
and rebuilding of machines for the printing trades. The 
tactory is large and well equipped, and only skilled work- 
men are employed. 





PRINTERS’ CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


Bernhard Gustafson, until recently with the United 
Printing Machinery Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
has opened an office at 45 Broadway, New York, where he 
will act as consulting and mechanical engineer in the print- 
ing machinery business. Mr. Gustafson is the inventor of 
several appliances relating to paper-feeding machinery. 
His latest achievement is a feeder having a continuous-pile 
elevator, which has attracted much favorable notice from 
printers on account of its simplicity and capacity for 
saving time. 

Mr. Gustafson invites correspondence from printers 
and publishers who contemplate the installation of new 
equipment, or who wish to reconstruct their mechanical 
departments. 





EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 


One of the handsomest specimens of advertising that 
has come to our notice recently is a book issued by Cooper 
& Budd, Limited, London, England. It is 10 by 12% inches 
in size and is devoted to examples of letterpress printing 
executed by this firm. Artistically bound in board covers, 
and with an ornate design printed in gold and colors, it is 
an achievement in high-class designing and printing. The 
inner pages, presenting a wide variety of letterpress work 
in black and colors, are thoroughly up to the high standard 
set by the cover. Among the most interesting examples are 
those of glazed letterpress printing from half-tones, the 
specimens of this class of work being the finest that we 
have seen. 





THE BINGHAM PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 


The rollermaking firm of Bingham Brothers’ Company 
has rounded out its sixtieth year since the business was 
founded by Samuel Bingham, who during his early days 
was a printer of note and interested financially in several 
of the leading publications of his time. In 1826 he intro- 
duced the printers’ roller, which took the place of the old 
hand-ball, and in 1849 he started the business of roller- 
casting for the trade. Previous to this the demand for 
rollers had been small, the printer supplying his own needs. 
In the sixties Samuel Bingham was succeeded by his son, 
L. K. Bingham, who was in turn succeeded by the firm of 
Bingham Brothers’ Company. 

During the past twenty years—the banner epoch in 
the printing trade—the Bingham business has reached 
very large proportions, both in domestic and export trade. 
Their expansion began in 1884, when the younger genera- 
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tion founded the firm of Bingham & Runge, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Runge having been one of the confidential 
employees of the firm. In 1889 a branch factory was 
opened in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to take care of local 
business and to relieve the parent concern of pressing 
orders that needed rapid handling. The present method of 
casting rollers, the patents on which have now expired, 
was invented by L. K. Bingham, for the chief purpose of 
making production more rapid. Improved quality and 
solidity was the result. The business of Bingham Brothers’ 
Company’s New York house alone keeps sixty-one of the 
Bingham roller-casting machines engaged, with a capacity 
for a normal working day of 3,240 rollers. This can be 
increased to nearly double the number during rush sea- 
sons. The firm has recently enlarged every department in 
all its factories and has in process of construction, under 
its own supervision, over twenty additional Bingham guns, 
or “ Gatlings,” each of which is constructed on new lines, 
calculated to materially increase production. It is under- 
stood that some important improvements in rollers, of vital 
interest to printers, may be looked for during the coming 
year, the Bingham Brothers’ Company having deferred the 
announcement until certain arrangements were perfected. 





NEW LINOTYPE MATRICES. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company presents a series 
of single and two-letter matrices in Hebrew, Greek and 
Russian characters. The Hebrew is a six-point and the 
Greek a ten-point face, single-letter matrices. Both of 
these faces are clean and sharp cut and very legible. The 
Russian faces are made in two-letter matrices. They 
include the sloping and antique, and are in six, eight, ten 
and twelve point bodies. ‘These faces are quite equal in 
beauty to the characters produced in the Imperial Foundry 
of St. Petersburg. 

Bb OJMUHSB MPEKPACHBI“N JEHB, Bb TO BPEMA, KOTIA 
BB OXHHD UPEKPACHAIH JEHB, BB TO BPEMA, KOTIA 


Bs O2MHS NpekpacHH eHub, BB TO BPeMA, KOTTA AH CNOKOHHO CO- 
Bs 00uns npexpacnritt Oenb, 66 MO BpeMA, KOZ2Z0A # CNOKOUHO CO- 


6-point Russian No. 8 (two-letter) 


Bb OJMHS IPERPACHbIM JEHb, Bb TO BPEMA, KOA A CIO- 

BB OJHHD NPERPACHBIK EHS, BB TO BPEMA, KROTJA A Cl0- 

Bb OJUHS MpekpacHbiit JeHb, Bb TO BPCMA, KOTJAa A CHOKOMHO Co- 

Bs oduns npexpacneiii den, 66 mo epeMA, %O20a A CnoKOIHO co- 
8-point Russian Cond. No. 2 (two-letter) 


Bb OJMHS IPEKPACHbIN JEHb, Bb TO BPEMA, KOTIA A 
Bb OAUHb MPEKPACHBIA JEHb, Bb TO BPEMA, KOFAA A 
Bs ofMHS UpeKpacHblit JeHb, BL TO BPeMA, KOTAa A CHOKOMHO Co- 
Bb OAMHD Npekpacnbli AeHb, Bb TO BpeMA, KOrAa A CNOKONHO Co- 
8-point Russian No. 11 with Ant. Black No. 2 
Bb OJMHD WPEKPACHbIM JEHb, Bb TO BPEMA, KO- 
BB OJHHD IPERKPACHBIA JEHS, BB TO BPEMA, KO- 
Bo o0uns npexpacnoits Oenb, 6 mo BpemaA, K020a A CnoKot- 
Bs o{uHS MpekpacHslii JeHb, BL TO BPeMA, KOrZa A CcioKou- 
10-point Russian Cond. No. 2 (two-letter) 


Bb OJMHDS TPEKPACHbIM JEHb, Bb TO BPEMA, 
Bb OJUHb MPEKPACHbIN JEHb, Bb TO BPEM®A, 
Bs OJHHD Ipekpacublii Jeb, Bb TO BPeMA, KOTa A CH0- 


Bp OAUHD npexpacubli AeHb, Bb TO BpeMA, KOrfa A CNO- 
10-point Russian No. 11 with Ant. Black No. 2 


Bb OJMH'S IPEKPACHbIM JIEHb, BS TO 

Bb OJUH>b MPEKPACHbIN JEHb, Bb TO 

Bs OHH UpekpacHbiii JeHb, Bb TO BPeMA, KO- 

Bb OAMHD NpekpacHbld AeHb, Bb TO BpeMA, KO- 
12-point Russian No. 11 with Ant. Black No. 2 


WMVOAVIIVIIVS WII Iw PR ONWIVO RT ON I TID IDS 
6-point Hebrew 


Noptters quacg pev aveecbat cov, abtdog 8& tunthcerv 
10-point Greek No. 2 
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_WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this sietienit 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 











BOOKS. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 
pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 

bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendort Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyit of Omar Khiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.59. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation ’and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — One of the best three-platen press job printing propositions in 
the Middle West in city of nearly 200,000; established 10 years. For 
further particulars, address A 37. 








FOR SALE — Our printing plant, consisting of 1 large new Miehle cylinder 

_and 5 new modern job presses, 1 latest power cutter, all electrically 
driven; also complete composing and bindery rooms, equipped with all 
modern devices for turning out best work at lowest cost, together with good 
will and the best stand in this city; plant now running and turning out 
between $25,000 and $30,000 per year; inventories $12,000; chance of a 
lifetime if you act quick, as it must "go; full reasons for selling gladly 
given on inquiry. SAVANNAH STATY. & PRINTING CO., wali Ga. 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS — Perpetual charter, secure capital, in- 
crease credit, limit liability; nominal cost; investigate. AMERICAN 
REALTY TRUST COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 





ONE-HALF INTEREST in first-class, up-to-date job printing-office for sale; 
_ in best town of 100,000 in Pacific northwest; best line of paying work ; 
increase in business 48 per cent over last year; growing city, growing 
business; an opportunity seldom offered; reason for selling — other inter- 
ests ; not | a better paying printing business anywhere ; _ $2,000. 


PUBLIC AUCTION. 

Receivers’ sale of valuable plant and stock of SPENCER & HALL COM- 
PANY of Baltimore City (Typefounders), by public sale at 310 N. Holliday 
st., Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday, January 12, 1909, at 10 a:m. Plant con- 
sists of complete typefoundry. Full particulars on application to ALLAN 
ae and WARD B. COE, Receivers, 310 N. Holliday st., Balti- 
more, Md. 


WANTED — Capable engraver with office experience and some money to 

take pert in establishing new business in first-class field to pay par- 
ticular attention to color-plate making by all methods; give full particu- 
lars in first letter. A 12. 


‘Publishing. 


PRINTERS eb become publishers, and ‘inn sell product for highest 
price; bulletin free. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 253 Broadway, 


New York. 












FOR SALE. 





BARGAIN — Double-feed Babcock Dispatch newspaper press with folder 
attached; all in good condition; cash or time. CHRONICLE, Willi- 


mantic, Conn. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 3 and No. 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOS. F. SMYTH, 
1241 State st., Chicago. 





EMERGENCY MACHINES — If you need an extra lithograph or type press, 

bronzer, duster, cutting machine, wire stitcher, show-card tinner, carton 
machinery, ete., can offer you emergency machines (immediate delivery) at 
a great bargain ; these machines are reliable and would SAVE THEIR 
COST in a year or two; make your wants known to me. JOSEPH E. 
MURPHY, 302 Winthrop bldg., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE —A 15-17 horse-power Backus; also 7 horse-power Otto gas 
engine. FISCHER MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN — Harris automatic press with letter attach- 
ment; machine in perfect condition; will sell on time with good secur- 
ity. THE J. L. HUDSON CO., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE — 3 Compositype casting machines, manufactured by the National 

Compositype Company, Baltimore; in good condition; reason for sell- 
ing account defunct typefoundry; these 3 machines can be had very cheap, 
as they must be sold. 0;.O; GUESSAZ, San Antonio, Texas. 2-09 


HOE No. 3 litho press, Kelton 12-inch and 18-inch ‘* D” roll olebe: presses, 

Victor and Roth, power steel die stamping presses, embossing machines, 
cutting-machines, and a full line of machinery for bookbinders. HENRY C. 
ISAACS, 10 Bleecker st., New York. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Mergenthaler Linotype, No. 1, single-letter, rebuilt 
18 months ago and in good running order; has universal adjustable 
mold and one set 8-point No. 2 matrices. EV ENING CALL PUBLISHING 


CO., Woonsocket, R. I 





PRESS FOR SALE — Hoe perfecting press, in ~ condition, having been 

recently rebuilt; prints 4 or 8 pages, 7 or 8 column, and in length up 
to 23%4-inch columns ; speed 10,000, 8 pages; 2 sets of 6%4-inch form 
rollers; stereotyping outfit, wetting machine and roller-casting machine 
goes with press; original cost about $25,000; does perfect work; make us 
an offer. EVENING CALL PUB. CO., Woonsocket, R.. I. 








20 by 30 Colt’s Armory cutter and creaser; 28 by 41 John ‘Thomson cut- 
ter and creaser; 25 by 36 Seybold die-cutting press; 24-inch Sheridan 
book trimmer. A. F. WANNER & CO., 342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


32 SOLID TRON BLOCKS, 5% by 8% outside, to take plate from 4%6 by 
7% to 5 by 8%, $96; send for large list of wood blocks. A. F. WAN- 
NER & CO., 342 Dearborn St, , Chicago, iil. 














HELP WANTED. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. We received calls during the past month 
for the following: Job printers, 2; superintendents and foremen, 4; all- 
around men, 2; bindery foreman, 1; estimator and salesman, 1; com- 
pesitors, 2; photoengraver, 1; pressmen, 3. _ Registration fee, $1; name 
remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Agents. 


GRUMIAUX, THE MAGAZINE MAN — Let me teach you the magazine sub- 

scription game, a business with a big future; how I developed my busi- 
ness from $47 to $400,000 a year; the subscription agency business is 
just beginning to develop, and every man and woman can learn it by my 
complete instructions, personally conducted by mail; you can in your 
leisure hours conduct a mail-order business that is dignificd and earn large 
profits by the Grumiaux system; begin in a small way and watch it grow; 
the principles upon which I built my business become yours and the benefits 
of my 22 years’ experience — you need not make the mistakes I did — the 
elements of success as I discovered them, my ideas, my schemes, all become 
yours through the Grumiaux system; year after year the renewal business 
increases profits and before you know it you have a substantial business of 
your own; start by working a few hours evenings; full particulars by 
mentioning this magazine. GRUMIAUX, The Magazine Man, Le Roy, New 
York. 


Bookbinders. 





WANTED — Bookbinder who can run a folding-machine; must be strictly 
temperate. THE GRAY PRINTING CO., Fostoria, Ohio. 





Sitrel Bir 





Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 














THE 


HELP WANTED. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGR AVER _ Handy young man wanted, able to make corrections 

on half-tone plates; one who is desirous of learning retouching or who 
has ability in drawing ; exceptional opportunity. For particulars write 
THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Superintendent and salesman; must be thoroughly competent 
and experienced in all branches; to take charge of modern, up-to-date 

plant; best references as to character and ability. HENDERSON BROS., 

Winnipeg, Man. 


‘Pressmen. 





pressman, non-union, capable of taking 


WANTED — First-class cylinder 
WEST MICHIGAN PRINTING CO., Grand 


charge of small pressroom. 
Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED — First-class pressman and superintendent; 6 Miehles, 6 job- 
bers; quality printing; recommendations needed; wire or write. THE 
WESTERN PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





Salesmen. 


INLAND PRINTER 


MAN with wide practical experience in all branches printing business will 

be at liberty January 1, 1909, to take management or superintendency of 
some first-class printing- house ; good executive, careful estimator and con- 
servative buyer; can produce maximum of first-class work at lowest cost 
practicable; middle West or Southern city preferred. A 18. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE MAN, thoroughly experienced, wishes to install one or more 

machines, or would take over unprofitable plant on contract for output ; 
printers in towns in need of exclusive composition plant write FRANK E. 
WEIMER, Union City, Ind. 





Pressmen. 





HARRIS PRESSMAN wants position with good reliable firm; understands 

machine thoroughly; pressman of a two-color Harris, 22 by 30; able 
to give good and quick results; also experienced on Harris offset press of 
same size; with last employer 5 years; best of references furnished if 
necessary. A 30. 


PLZ ATEN PRESS FOREMAN, 12 years’ experience, wants position in West; 

can produce finest half-tone and three-color process work by most eco- 
nomical methods; experienced on pony; union; married; best refer- 
ences. A 25. 


POSITION WANTED by t non-union " pressman, capable of. taking charge of 
office; 12 years’ experience. N. B., 98 E. Pine st., Atlanta, Ga. 








WANTED — A PRINTING SALESMAN of unusual ability (not an order 

taker) ; a good business developer, experienced in handling and closing 
large catalogue contracts; an Eastern man acquainted with New England 
trade preferred; highest references required; either salary or commission ; 
only a man above the average need apply. A 26. 





WE WANT a salesman in every city of the United States with a population 

of 50,900 or over, to sell a specialty to job printers; a person having a 
practical knowledge of the printing business preferred, or a salesman who 
is selling paper, that could also work this as a side line, on commission ; 
good oe lity for a man with good credentials. A 29. 





PRINTERS. 


PRESSMAN — Experienced color and half-tone man; cylinders and platens ; 


reliable. A 268. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN or pressman, A-1 on publication, job, cut, maga- 
zine and colorwork; good executive, strictly sober, and married; prefer 
South or Southwest ; best references. A 72 








SITUATION WANTED — Pressman, first-class, who understands all kinds of 

presswork, book, catalogue and three-color work, capable of taking 
charge; have 20 years’ experience, 10 of which have been foreman and 
working foreman; sober, reliable and non-union; would like to get with 
some reliable firm. <A 502. 





Stonemen. 





PRINTERS — Send to THOMAS LUKENS TYPE CO., 238 N. Fourth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for their greatly reduced price-list on spaces and 
quads; also catalogues of their type at reduced price. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, 

self-addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman 
» Chicago. 





“All-around Men. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER wants work in South, 
after March 1; married. A 36. 





Central or Western State 


Bookbinders. 


ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, first-class in all branches, 
ence, strictly sober; best of references from present employer. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, familiar with edition, law, blank bock, loose leaf, 
catalogue, pamphlet and job work, good executive and estimator, wants 
position. LETTERBOX 404, Clinton, Hoboken, N. J. 


BOOKBINDER — finisher, forwarder, marbler — wants position. A 5. 


EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL BOOKBINDER-FOREMAN wishes position ; 
references. A 467. 


YOUNG MAN with 3 years’ experience in blank-book forwarding would like 
to work in a well-established Chicago bindery where he could improve 
and advance; non-union; moderate salary to start with. A 38. 





20 years’ experi- 
A 324. 














Compositors. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class commercial job compositor in or near 
Chicago; steady and reliable; no boozer or cigarette fiend; union. A 14. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 14 years’ experience, can handle double-deck suc- 
cessfully, good machinist or operator, would like change; had charge of 
6 and 8 machines; no objection to one-machine plant. A 33. 


Engravers. 





HALF-TONE OPERATOR desires position in an open shop. A 413. 

PHOTOENGRAVER, practical in all branches, 
and emulsion, is looking for position, principally operating ; 

ences. A 473. 

PHOTOENGRAVING “MANAGER — Good practical 1 man in n all branches of 


photoengraving and photography, also good artist; energetic and quick; 
previous experience as manager. A 24. 





including three-color work 
best refer- 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





EXPERIENCED PRINTER (German), 5 years in country, 36 years old, 

total abstainer, thoroughly competent and familiar with all details, 
firm in foreign languages, capable of taking full charge and not afraid of 
work, desires to make a change; best references. A 262. 





FOREMAN —I am looking for place as foreman or assistant superintendent 

of a good-sized plant; can organize and put in good shape office that 
lacks system and push, or any other plant; know what good work is and 
how to get it and results too; employed now, and can get best of recom- 
mendations; 38 years old; married; non-union: central West or East 
preferred. <A 21. 





SITUATION W ANTED — Printer- stoneman, capable of O. K.-ing and taking 
charge of all stonework; 15 years’ experience; best references. <A 20. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — A 15 by 20 Harris two-color sheet-feed press. A 32. 





neutral 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER WANTED —I will buy Republican or 
i i terms, 


weekly ; any Northern State east of Mississippi river; state price, 
income, circulation. A 111. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Art Calendars. 


OLIVER BAKER MFG. CO., makers of art calendars and advertising spe- 
cialties. Minneapolis, Minn. A Se ae 3-9 





Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


Rulers and 
1-9 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown N. Y. 


advt. thermometers. 





Ball Programs and Invitations. 


PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., 
invitations, tickets, society 


Chicago. Ball programs, 


BUTLER, J. W., 
folders, masquerade 
2-9 


folders, announcements, 
designs, etc. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 
139 Lake st., 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inepd., Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-9 





Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 





WANNER, A. F., CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 





Brass-Type Founders. 





Howard and Twenty-second sts., 


MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 
Keystone Type Foundry, + 


St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, 
delphia, New York. 





Calendar Manufacturers. 


NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published ‘by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, ~~ 





Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap. 

est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 

prices. 6-9 


Cardboard Manufacturers. 


CH AMPION Co: ATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Case-Making and Embossing. 
0., Co., 


SHEPARD, THE H. 120- 130 Sherman st., Chicago. 
mates. 


Write for esti- 
1-9 


Chase Manufacturers. 


& SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Electric-welded steel chases. 
7-9 


BARNHART BROS. 





608 


Coated Paper. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Monotype Mats. 





CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 6-9 





Counters. 





DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. The perfection of counting machines 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. See advt. -9 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’? Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 3-9 


Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. 


Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
Also rebuilt machines. 





Die Sinkers. 





— CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York city. High- a 
work 1-9 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Half-tone and fine art 
3-9 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., 
electrotyping a specialty. 


New York. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 








Embossers and Stampers. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
_lithographing and stationery trade. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 3-9 


Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





hardens like iron; 6 
THE —— 
t 





Enameled Book Paper. 


WESTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 3749 Texas av., St. Louis. 
type mats delivered 10 days from day of order; faultless work. 


Mono- 
11-9 





Monotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston Monotype machines, 54 —” 
Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. 


Electric equip- 
ments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pane Calculaters. 





DYER’S PAPER CALCULATOR — Determines, without figuring, cost of 
given number of pieces of paper size of copy, any weight or price stock ; 
480 or 500 count; pays itself the first day in rege | time and errors; 
price, $5, prepaid; FREE TRIAL. Write for agency. . M. DYER & CO., 
1233 Elden av., Los Angeles, Cal. 11-8 





Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the best in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. _ 7-9 


Perfecting Presses. 














DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. Flat-bed and suai 
perfecting presses. 2-9 





Photoengravers. 





EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2- 9 





BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman Bt., 
wood engraving and electrotyping. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 12-8 


Chines. Photo, hall-tone, 
11-9 





Sheen and 
1-9 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 346- 350 Deion st., Chinese. 
electrotypers. 





CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





Engravers—Copper and Steel. 


Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copperplate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-9 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 8-9 











Glazed Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 








Gummed Papers. 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, es Pa. 





Presses. 





GOSS, PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., 253 Broadway, New York; 


Fisher bldg., 
Chicago ; ; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-9 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. ~ a 
cialty is non- curling gummed paper. Write for samples. 





Ink Manufacturers. 


Printers’ Blocks. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, +? 
patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 








AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-9 
RAY, _ WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., 
9- 





New 
9 





ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., 


N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-9 


Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods, 
Hammer paper lifts,” high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
type, ete. -9 





Printers’ > Rollers and Roller Composition. 





Instruction. 


GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators ; 
100 new situations every month; why not get one? 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard ; 
announces finish of line; detachable ccpyholder; instruction book; 
$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” st., N. ew <y Washington, D. i 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons "Trading Co., London, 
England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. a 





best wages, shortest hours; 
The THALER 

bell 
an 





Linotype Metal. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3-9 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 


also 413 
10-9 











BL! ATCHFORD, E. W., % 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Lithograph Paper. 


co Hamilton, ‘Ohio. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1859. 2-9 


Milwaukee, 
11-9 











Machinery. 


Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, rebuilt. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 





Mercantile Agency. 


Printing Machinery and Materials. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 11-9 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
paper-cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Purchasing Agent. 





DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 
6-9 





Rubber Stemwe, Ete. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1 








Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 


609 





IXON’S Special Graphite No. 635 


should be used on Lino- 


type Space-Bands, Matrices, and wherever 
there is friction. Write for free sample 157. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








BLATCHFORD, E. W., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 





Stereotyping | Outfits. 

A A COLD SIMPLE X STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, up, "produces “the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 

by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 

more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 

materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 

made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use ”’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 3-9 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 8-9 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
type. 


FARMER, A. D., & SON TYPE | FOUNDING CO., 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York city. 1-9 


Superior ae 
9 

















For the Best RULING MACHINERY write to 
978 KENT AVENUE 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS — 378 KENT AVENU 


Why Best ? BECAUSE they rule three times as much paper, 
———— and do better work, than any other. 














HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-9 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ oe, St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Paasche Air Brushes 


give Jasting and entire satisfaction, which is more than 
any other air brush does. We manufacture five different 
models. Write for our catalog now. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO., 5-11 Blue Island Ave., Chicago 








THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, PRESIDENT 
Printers’, Binders’ and Electrotypers’ 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired 
Expert Mechanics 
11-19 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE 
MONROE 456 





Photo-engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 








WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 


r Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 
or THREE-COLOR WORK. 
Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to 850 
per week. Only College in the world where these paying 
rofessions are taught successfully. Established sixteen years. 
ndorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers 
and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; 
living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 
Illinois College of Photography = Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Pheto-Enqraving Effingham, III. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. No saloons in Effingham. 




















DURANT 


MODEL B 
JOB PRESS 
Model B, i temsteens COUNTERS 


Can be furnished with simple attachments for perfect operation 


on all sizes and makes of platen presses. Ask us ce your desler foe 
1S. 


The W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















| Wire — 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing *’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street of the various sizes of 
h fe 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 2 isches in thickeese 
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PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 





IT SELLS PRINTING 


Our advertising service drives in the orders—brings the business to you. Booklets, folders. 
mail cards, blotters—all with bright two-color cuts and strong copy. Ask for samples. 


Frank Armstrong Adv. Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
PRINTERS Get’More Work at Better Prices 


We furnish cuts and suggestions for wording —send you a new, crisp, effective 
design, with a Calendar Plate,each month. THEY DO PAY. Only one printer 
ina town can get them. Write and find out why YOU should be that one in 


full particulars “FREE. CHAS, L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 


full particulars FREE. 


The Government Standard KEYBOARD 
PAPER for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Used on more than 250 Monotype Machines daily and every roll guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Four successive contracts from the Government Printing 
Office. Price, 6 cents per pound in cases of 120 rolls. 


COLONIAL COMPANY - MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
PRINTERS COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 
for the LATrEsT CopyRIGHT— 


1B LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


, “Book, ‘* When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
too illustrations. Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only. 























Write on your business letter-head to 


R.CARLETON ENGRAVING 














PLATEMAKERS! PUBLISHERS! 


A gentleman with unquestionable references and with many years’ expe- 
rience not only as an office and sales man, but who is a modern and practical 
Electrotyper, Nickeltyper and Stereotyper in all their branches, desires to 
interest himself financially with a concern who wish to increase their busi- 
ness and need such a partner, or would purchase a plant in some healthy 
location where good business on modern methods is assured. 

Direct correspondence to ‘tA 28,” this office. 


PRINTERS EVERYWHERE 


Write to us for samples and prices of our “‘ Hang-it’’ and ‘‘ Hang-it’’ Rings. 
There is profit for you. 
CHICAGO ENVELOPE CLASP COMPANY .- - - - - Niles, Mich. 


CUTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Our CuT CATALOGUE shows thousands of beautiful and appropriate half- 
tone and line cuts for booklets, catalogues, circulars, magazines, papers, etc. 
Over 100 pp., 914 x 1214, 50 cts. (refunded on $2 order). EAUTY BOOK 
—Full-page art pictures from original photographs of sixty-five of the most 
beautiful women in the world. Electros for sale. Postpaid, 36 cents. 


Stamps taken. §$PATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















A Modern Monthiy— 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 




















Lens gcously, andtosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 





spent more profitably for a year’s 


reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


i or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 


the year of 1909 and also a copy of our book, ‘Hel; 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” PS 














Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO 























9 Added to printing-inks makes half- 

§ re) tones, type and rule forms print 

one hundred per cent sharper and 

: entirely overcomes mottled and 

blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to make any printing-ink print upon 
highly glazed and varnished paper. 

It saves the pressman’s time of having to stop his press so often to wash out his 

half-tones, and his plates stay clean, printing as clean as a whistle for an 


astonishing long time. $1.25 per lb. Trial sample mailed for 25 cents 
MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


Geo. W. LEwis, Selling Agent - - - - - 628 E. 135th Street, NEw York 
E. St. Joun, Sole Canadian Agent - 392 St. James St., MONTREAL, CAN. 
GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 

645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














METAL PARTS for 
REMOVABLE COVERS 


ADAPTED TO USE ON 
TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORIES, 
MAGAZINES, 
CATALOGUES, 
ETC. 









IN USE ON THE CHICAGO TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 





ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 
83 WEST RANDOLPH ST. - - = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 





“Reg. U.S. i i 
Merchant & Evans | [iiladelphia 
Brooklyn 
7 ee oman Inc.) Baltimore 
ene Chicago _ 
Pat.of.” Smelters and Refiners —_ —_ 











THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. ———— 









Builders 








Zs 


7 F ; age 
3 Chilled -Iron Roller INK MILLS 
Sizes —6x18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9X36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches, 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 


Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machine Plating Machines, Saturatin, 
Machinery and Special Machinery: or . . 
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°® for the Trade 


56 4 e 
ou n wk at at in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this py of wi bey Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





MONTTOR 


MACHINERY 





ELECTRIC 


MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


FOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 
EXPERIENCE, QUALITY, ECONOMY. Bulletin 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th St., NewYork 








Bind Your Inland Printers 
at Home with an Arnold Security Binder 


Artistic : Simple : Durable 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING 
YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE “ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER” is the modern method 

of keeping your magazines together and in good condition. It has 

the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal magazine 
cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can 
be used as a permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the maga- 
zines become out of date. A magazine can be inserted or removed at 
any time without disturbing the others. 


Binder for One Volume (six issues) - $1.00 
Two Binders, covering full year ... 1.80 


ADDRESS 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Monitor Paging and Numbering 
Machine. 





EMBLEM 
ELCUTRUTYEED 


3 
OF THEM 





Every Society, all Railroads 
and Express Companies 


shown in new wy) 


Catalogue No. 36 fe 


Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Worth dollars to any printer 





The Hawtin Engraving Co. 


147 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
25,000 STOCK ELECTROTYPES 





Lipo Tall 


Monitor Extra Heavy Power 
Perforator. 








MACHINERY 


FOR THE 


BINDERY 
COMPLETE 








Monitor 
Wire Stitchers 


Capacity 2 sheets to 2 inches. 
Automatic adjustment for all 
kinds of work. 


Monitor 
Punching Machines 


Multiplex, Duplex for loose- 
leaf ledger; special or round- 
hole; card index attachment 
for all shapes. 


Monitor Round-Hole 
Periorators 


Four styles — for foot, for 
power, with motor attached; 
with automatic feed gauge 
and rear delivery. As fast as 
a Rotary. 


Monitor Paging and 
Numbering Machines 


Foot or power. ‘The fastest 
and most positive. Fewest 
working parts. No vibration 
at highest speed. 


Monitor 
Lever Embossers 


Most powerful and accurate 
gas or steam head. 


Monitor Book aodoning 
Machines. 


Monitor Loose-Leaf 
Creasing Machines. 


Monitor Paper Book-Cover 

Scoring Machines. 

Monitor Table Shears. 

Monitor Job Backers. 

Monitor Standing Presses, 
Etc. Etc. 











MADE IN CHICAGO BY 


Latham Machinery Company 


NEW YORK 
8 Reade Street 


197-201 So. CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
220 Devonshire St. 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 





V7 coMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


COPPER PIATE ENGRAVING OUR SPECIALTY 
a PRINT! NG_ to the TRADE- | WRITE REGARDING 


THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 


Giicace 








Roller-Making Machinery Year Book 


FOR THE 





FURNISHED 


berm aero a LITHOGRAPHIC 
s I dee | INDUSTRY 


Oh Year 












1909 





















182 pages of text, 50 supplementary 
Price - - - - - Mark 1.25 


Postage - - - - - - -  .40 












Subscriptions may be placed with the 


INLAND PRINTER CO. 


JAMES ROWE “chicaco, it.” C. KLUTH 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, : 
a 189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND . KARLSRUHE iXB So Veo eS Ge oe: eS GERMANY 


A MobeERN OUTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 














































The man who keeps step with progress 


will see that we have the only up-to-date process of making overlays on a cylinder or 
platen press. The old method of drying, etching, heating and hand-cut are eliminated. 
An overlay is made in four minutes for immediate use at a cost of one-half cent. Always 
in register and can not slip. In use in twenty-four States and Canada—this is our record 
for nine months. Our patent covers process as well as composition. 


THE PERFECT OVERLAY CO., York, Neb., U.S.A. 

































| “HICKOK 
We also make this Paper- Ruling Machines 
machine in 


combined Steam = Ruling Pens 
and Foot Power Bookbinders’ Machinery 


an well as The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO 
. é B a E - 
pityle B—Fost-power Motor-driven. HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


lachine. ESTABLISHED 1544 INCORPORATED 1886 






































THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADVERTISING 
———— 


WALTER DILL scoTT 
PROFIT 
IN EVERY PAGE 
Baa Paar Winn sary nieve pe eevee 
ay” tion and education in cine. pinnae. de Lies in the Carefully Planned 
signing, photo engraving, book making, stationery, Campaign of Publicity 
printing, lithography and printing-office methods. Every Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 


article in every issue is practical—every department is edited knowing that the money is being well and profitably spent, 
by a master in his line. when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing? 


Generous reproductions of good printing, and critical studies of “THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 
specimens sent in, add immensely to its value. : By Professor Walter DillScott  —_— 
a P Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 
The employing printers, managers and pressmen who read THE Author of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 
AMERICAN PRINTER find their views broadened, their product af yon wi te ety Oe eee ee SS ee ee 
2 4 5 fou how you may make every dollar produce results. 
bettered, their office and shop systems made more productive. > Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 


* making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
Read by the men before whom he must pre for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 


¥ f . a 
sent his arguments if he is to make a sale, > than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 


" a | ples. discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER presentstothe ad ee certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 


vertiser a tremendous purchasing power. | cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
Manufacturers and distributors of print- — | talized a!l the mass of data he has secured. 
ers’ supplies find its advertising columns ; __ AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 ” 
| od avalct Rabie Sac é lees % Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
extremely productive of profitable busi- information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 


ness. It carries the advertising of the B 4 ; ‘ every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 

best fi E h li h e } ; illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 

oe Tirms int ese lines—the adver- es price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
tisements printed in it carry weight. | : page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


Send 20 cents today for sample is . ; YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


copy. Pri : j \ a If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
PY ce per one year $2.00. sy, a 4 | than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY a - 3 } = sens or money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
imply return it. 
25 CiTy HALL PLACE, NEW YORK : ¢ Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
i eae F bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


18 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Model *‘A’”’— eels odel *“*A”’— 1 to 99, 
°». | Latest and Best | "°°" *° 2” 


Machine on the market. Many improvements. 
Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING iat 
MACHINE Co. mg S&P 


291-295 Essex Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. ab b ed 
Designers and Manufacturers of High-grade 




















Numbering Machines 


0 
N _ 1 2 3 4 5) FOR PLATEN, CYLINDER, OR HIGH-SPEED 
Impression of Figures ROTARY PRESSES Parts released for cleaning and oiling 
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AAA anne hnaannnaannananhhhhehhhhnhhhhhnhhhhnnhhhbnnhhhhnhhhhnhhhhnhhhhhh 
The compositor that can handle the greatest amount of 


Be the (ne Best Compositor— work with ease and merit. If you have ambitions to 


reach the head of your class, the 


. Star Composing Stick 


© a 2 2 S a | " x f 
AATHAAARANARARARTERNA AE ——— will do more toward assisting your advancement than any 
A Tool of Quality for the Particular Printer. other manufactured. It has all the good points not found 
in the older ones. Consider a few of these vital features, then won’t you write for our Booklet of Testimonials ? 
“It works on the point system. The milled serrations on the underside and the projections on the knee which engage them, are 
tapered to a point. That is why it always sets true, even after long wear. That is why it is more easily and quickly set; why it can 


not slip ; can not be wedged out of place by tight spacing ; why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; why printers everywhere are 
first trying it and then adopting it to the exclusion of all others.’’ FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


no The Star Tool Mfg. Co. sintssritib'sanSt, 


E. ST. JOHN, 502 St. James St., MONTREAL. 
PIIIIIIIIIAIAADAAAAAAADA AAA AAA AAAIAS AAA AAA A AIA AAA ASIA SAA A AAA ASA AAA AAA AAAS SAA AAAS AAA I IK 


_ 
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Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY , f- i 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY ‘ 9 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA AG 
FOR SALE BY 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 6 mee ALL BRANCHES 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. ee 2k New York City, NEWARK 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. ie i PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
ALLING & CORY si .. BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG I : % 4 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. aA ge .. LOUISVILLE, Ky. | . : i his i: TP y 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. : : JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 1 ? § “Sie €: i Lnerave S 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER xe ; CHICAGO, ILL. ity | ; =) . 
A. F. WANNER & CO. ; ie CuIcaGo, ILL. Rae AY fy a | c CCTPO# 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. a CINCINNATI, OHIO # “ , . b wa tt 
G.C.DOM SUPPLY CO... CINCINNATI, OHIO ‘ " 3 f 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas City AND OMAHA 
Cc. R. GETHER CO. Ea Pat 5 : MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. ss MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. oe he .. ST. Paut, MINN, 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. a < a .. DULUTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 5 Des MoI!neEs, IowA 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. .. .. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
_— "PRE BOUIN Cc § TORONTO, MONTREAL, f ; 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. .. 5 AVG GPEG ig TET 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. sy ms ‘ae .. HARRISBURG, PA. yf See ‘ e wns = 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FRANcIScO, CAL. a me CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. : Pie B. LonpDon, ENG. ' f me 


Lan 











The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the ‘‘ soft’? or ‘‘ fluffy’? quality, 
xpense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. @ Our lines are manufactured for that 


express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes. The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples: 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR DESK—THEN YOU WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> S& “<> RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































The Harris Automatic 
Offset Lithographic Press 


THE STANDARD OF OFFSET PRESSES 


























HE HARRIS AUTOMATIC ROTARY OFFSET LITHO- 
GRAPHIC PRESS is tte ONLY AUTOMATIC Lithographic 
Press built. It was the first machine of this character offered 
for sale to the general lithograph and printing trades, and stands 
preéminently at the head of Offset Presses. :: Built in five sizes. 


Write to-day for information. 





The Harris Automatic Press Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton Street 


Hudson Terminal 









































































a (on: 
The time lost in Ze U ———— 
s | | BELIEVE s& 3 == SS — 
a month equals (4 THATS AGOOD (: ie —_ = Z 
the price of a= fom Nees THING. IT , i Md /- = 
a Form # = 5 WILL SAVE KP lS 
Truck ‘MM | TIME IN HAND- ee 
LING FORMS 
& KEEP CHASES 
TRUE. \Fl 
NEED ANOTHER 























RACK INSTEAD, 



























E 
MASHEK MFG. CO., 592 W. Lake St., Chicago 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 70-80 Cranberry St., Boro of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eastern Agents 


Foreign Agents: PARSONS TRADING CO , 20 Vesey Street, New York 


I WILL ORDER. 
































































rh FELL US™= 


the average amount of your rag bill 

per month and we'll show you how 

to cut it in half, and then cut the 
half in half. 


Steel Roll Machine Co. 


Madison St., near Market 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





James White Paper Go, 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 












TRADE-MaRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 




































































It is not cheaply built. 
Made by the same workmen, with same materials as in the well-known 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers, of which there are over 28,000 in use through- 
out the civilized world. 

The work of other staplers looks like stapler work, a thick wire is 
used, badly clinched, often cutting completely through a thin booklet, and 
making too great a bunch at the fold to clamp a pile in the paper cutter. 

The BREHMER QUALITY-STAPLER uses a No. 26 round-wire 
» staple on thin work, and has the same clinching mechanism as is used on 
the highest-priced wire stitcher. ‘The work therefore can not be told 
from that of a regular wire-stitching machine. 

Can easily be operated by any one of average intelligence. Often a boy 
or nonproductive help can be used and bring a return for their spare time. 

Has a positive setting for different thicknesses of work instead of the “‘hit or miss’? method of allow- 
ing the machine to adapt itself to thicker or thinner work. With a beautiful finish in green enamel and 
the high-class workmanship, it presents an appearance not approached by any other machinery of its kind 
and stimulates pride in the care of it by the operator. 

Can be operated by hand power, but the use of the treadle leaves the hands of the operator free to 
handle the work more rapidly and increases the output. Arranged for both saddle and flat stitching. 


PRICE, complete with treadle and one package of staples, $35.00 








CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















THE TUCKER AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAGE for Platen Presses 


It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether they are fed to it or not. If the sheets are within % of 
an inch of the guides they will come from the press in perfect 
register. The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feed- 
ing to a perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 


The use of this gage almost renders the impression throwoff useless— 
and is invaluable for all classes of work—and greatly increases the output. 


__, Is put on or taken off instantly ; works with or without the gripper, as 
it is entirely independent of same, and is almost indestructible. 


PRICE .. +--+ + - « - - $5.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


























TUCKER BROS. CO., Manufacturers 
Oak and George Streets ... +. + BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

















THE NEW STATIONERS’ | | []NAPPROACHAB 
MAGAZINE : ates =: 


NOT A NEWSPAPER S the high-water mark of 
Devoted exclusively to promoting ~ 4 » excellence in our new 
Base nag nha aE “PERFECTION” 
. ) : No. 6 and No. 12 
Sunland Stationer Sy AF WIRESTITCHERS 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











which are unapproach- 
Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men able on the face of the 
who control 7he /niand Printer, aided by some of the best 

and most practical stationers in the country. earth for all-round ex- 


cellence. 














DEPARTMENTS: . 
Printed matter and 


Shelf and Counter Display any information desired 


Salesmanship rome pop ea, Om be had on appli- 
° M4 warde 0. edali in ° ouis, . 

Lettering for Stationers Mo., and London, England. cation. 

Stationers’ Advertising 

Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. | FULLY ILLUSTRATED THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


Pe 143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Subscription Rate. 2 : . $1.50 per year 27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 


Window Dressing 








Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 

















The Morse soinstnine Gage Pin wana 
The Best | *** "| Yet | —*- 


Pin out of tympan showing Pin out of tyn mpan showing Pin in tympan showing Pin in tympan showing 
flush end adjustment flush side adjustment maximum end adjustment maximum side adjustment 


















































Are you using it, Mr. Printer? No! Why not? Believe us. It is everything we claim for it. Yes, we know its application is a 
little different. That is one of its strong points. When the pressman learns the trick he is obliged to admit that it is the easiest, the 
quickest and The Best Yet. No pin holes mar your feed line ; no mutilations of your packing ; a range of thirty points ; better 
than glued quads because it is quicker and just as accurate ae positive in its holding and resisting powers. It is the cheapest and 
best adjustable pin on the market. Price, = = = $2.00 per dozen; one-half dozen, $1.00. For sale by 


THE MORSE GAGE PIN COMPANY few tacks Wan cad te oe eee 


Mailed postage paid upon receipt of price. Want a booklet? 
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Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onvx Carried in stock in Repoussé, 
J Vellum and Plate Finish, in 


Sardonyx 21 x 33—60 and 80 Ibs. 
Malachite Onyx 22V2 x 2872 —60 and 80 Ibs. 


Five hundred sheets to the ream, put 


Vi eT de On Vx up in half-ream packages. 





ONYX BRISTOLS ONYX BOND 


221% x 2814 — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 22 x 34— 40 Ibs.— five colors 





SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 











Announcements 








Favrille | | 
Deena These lines are entirely new 
“ and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 


Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 
not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























ROUSE JOB STICKS SET THE PACE! 


Length, 


Ginch ... 
BaROR «. « « 
10 inch... 
AZaRCh «<2 


15 inch 


20 inch | | 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Used by particular printers everywhere in 
preference to all others. Positively unrivaled 
for accuracy, convenience and durability. 





eur 


SIZES AND PRICES 


If inch, 2 inch, — 2} inch, Plating. For sale by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
1.85 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. tnicsco us 














Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ROBERT DICK} | IF YOU HAVE A JOB PRESS 
M AILER It’s all you need with which to use our 


Gecihnnsdeene snd PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


essentials to the publisher : There’s a splendid chance in your locality to handle this 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — work at a profit, with little or no extra expense. 
DURABILITY. @ Experts Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and 
address with our machines no Iti 
royalties to pay. 
8,556 papers in one hour. : cs isa — = 
ae .etters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
q ecg ne bogg Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
practice wl adi 2 ‘ produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 
ear saen Be stm ae =e Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
an hour. @ Manufacturec goes with each outfit. 
in inch and half inch sizes 


from two to five inches. 


For further information, address ——$—$—$—$—$—= THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 























THE NEW CARVER 


Automatic Stamping and 
Embossing Press @- 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING SIZES 
44%2x9, 34x8, 24x8, 2%x4 Inches 








UsERS of our presses, who are ina position 
to know by comparison, say that our ma- 
chines are less likely to get out of order; 
require the least repairing; yield more in 
a given time at a less cost, and produce a 
class and variety of work excelled by none. 


An investigation will prove it. 





C. R. Carver Company 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agents: 
MILLER & RICHARD Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Australian and Mexican Agents: 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 











Size, 44%x9 

















hive Reliance” 


The use of hand power instead of steam 
or electric power is no reason why a 
hand cutter shouldn’t be a good cutter. 
This «¢no reason’’ is the reason why 
the ‘Reliance’’ is The RELIABLE 
Lever Paper Cutter. 


It’s the same quality as the famous 
“Reliance” proof presses which are 


MADE BY 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


CHICAGO 


Lever Paper Cutter 


The <‘Reliance’’ Lever Paper Cutter 
won’t cut as much or as fast as a five- 
hundred-dollar power machine, but it 
will cut just as good and last just as /ong. 
And it won’t cost a cent more vow than 
it will at the end of the year. 


Write manufacturer for literature 
or ask your dealer 


SOLD BY 


Progressive Dealers 
EVERYWHERE 





You 


Let us tell you how. 


Peter Cooper’s Glues 


the standard by which all others are judged. 


can get absolute reliability and uniformity backed 
by ninety years of /eadership in our business. 


Write Now! 





CHICAGO 





PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY 


NEW YORK 








There is lots of “‘kicking”’ 
about Megill’s patent 


Automatic 
Register 
Gauge 


but only at the treadle in the 
endeavor to keep up with its 
wonderful capacity. It pushes 
the sheet by a secret of its 
own to a split-hair register. 
Easiest feeding. Onany job 
press at sight. Hair adjust- 
ments. Make-ready advan- 
tages. Price Net, $4.80 

Use oursteel tongue gauges 
at the bottom of the sheet. 

Write for free booklet all 
kinds of gauges, Gripper 
Fingers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


60 Duane St., NEW YORK 


and all reliable typefounders. 











Those departments of your plant or 
business which have much to do with 
each other should be connected by 
Western Electric Telephones. Everyone 
knows that walking around a plant takes 
time—so does talking—but talking with- 
out walking saves time. You can save 
time and thereby greatly increase the 
earning capacity of your business, by 
installing a Western Electric Intercom- 
municating System. 


Western Electric Intercommunicating 
Telephones will help you do more busi- 


ness. By enabling your employees to 


EASTERN 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 


CENTRAL 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 











— and ennai of all 
Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Plants. 


Montreal 


remain at their work while giving and 
receiving orders, they will save you time. 
By making easy the checking of orders, 
they will eliminate errors. As a tele- 
phone operator is not required, there is 
no operating expense and the system is 
available for use at all times. Over 
4,000,000 Western Electric Telephones 
are in use in the United States. 


Write our nearest house for Bulletins 
Nos. 2244 and 2245, covering our 
wooden types of intercommunicating 
sets, and Bulletin No. 2266 covering 
our metal types of sets. 


PACIFIC 


San Francisco 


WESTERN 
Saint Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


and Winnipeg 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Salt Lake City 




















HE printer who can produce typography based 
on the principles of design and color harmony 


is the man who commands more than the regular 
rtist scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 

arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 

| rint 4 r compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 
These positions should be within the province of 





the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 
is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of art as applied to printing. The Inland Printer 
Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 
Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 


Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 








SIX WEEKS, 




















INLAND PRI — sic ieieanice SCHOOL 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. ‘Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 


The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 


Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 














Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO. AND NEW YORK 





































KAV MOR 


9,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR GUARANTEED 


THE KAVMOR is a platen press that, while it prints from flat forms, is built 
practically on the rotary principle. It automatically feeds, registers, prints and delivers 
almost every kind of stock, including envelopes and paper bags. T'wo platens are 
furnished with each press, so that one job is made ready while another is running. 
Inking and impression are equal to the same features on the most modern four-roller 
cylinder. Write for illustrated circulars and full information. 


THE 


KAV MOR 


IS THE PRESS OF THE CENTURY! 








Automatic Platen Press Co. (inc) 


A. E. DAVIS, Sales Manager Broadway at 34th Street, New York City 




























MEISEL 





PRESS G&G MFG. CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Builders and Designers of Automatic Machinery. 















our 
Adjustable 
Rotary Presses 


Prints three colors one side, 
two colors reverse side 

Delivers flat or folded sheets, or 
prints from two rolls and interleaves. 








Floor space 







data for suita 





ROTARY COLOR PRESSES for wrappers, labels, cartons. 
ROTARY PRESSES for publications— folded or flat sheets. 

BED AND PLATEN AUTOMATIC PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 
TICKET PRESSES for transfers— roll or strip tickets, etc. 

CASH-SALES BOOK PRESSES for flat, folded, interleaved books. 
WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products—one or more colors. 
SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all kinds of roll products. 

TOILET PAPER ROLL MACHINES, plain or perforated rolls. 

SHEET CUTTERS — from roll; adjustable for various size sheets. 


12 Write us principal requirements and output desired and we will send full descriptive 
5x eet. bie machines and quote prices. 




















Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
** lifting. ”” 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 








PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 








New Wing-Horton 


Mailer 


The one Mailing Machine 
having all the improve- 
ments not found in any 
others. Made in 6 sizes, 
from 1% in. to 3% in. 

PERFECT ADJUSTMENTS, 
SIMPLE AND SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY CONSTRUCTED 


Ask about our 30-day trial to 
responsible parties. 


Chauncey Wing 
Manufacturer 


Greenfield, Mass. 











Star Black 




















Use the 
Star Brand 


The best all-around Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Madein 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 








of 
Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. F#}, A, BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 














































Quality 
Quantity 


Prouty 


assured; 


> Outetly 


Without effort or strain; results 
profits 
perfect satisfaction universally. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 


inevitable and 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






















The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 
Journal for the Printing Trades of the World! 


« K eo { 
YP AUiaIP 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free ; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Album, Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 
each part. 
American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$3.50 each series. 
Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Treasure of Labels— ‘he newest of labels—ts plates in color, $3.00. 
**Figure Studies’’—by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna VI./i Austria 





Founded and Edited by 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 


Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw York 


THE PRO koe 





H. SNOWDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 







ENGRAVERS 














6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 























We make a specialty of small, direct-current Motors from 1-30 to15h.p. Suited to every requirement within 
these limits. Write for catalogue of “The Standard” Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Main Office and Factory, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, = Arch St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson Blvd.; 
Cleveland, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W.; St. Louis, 11th and Locust Sts.; 
New Orleans, 216 Bourbon Sts .; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St. 
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AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 





Highest Award 


FORM A-CLASS BY THEMSELVES 





PARIS - - - - 1900 
BUFFALO - - 1901 











Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 


Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 


Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 


If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 
Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 


Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 





MADE ONLY BY 





There are none ‘‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. tnicicon wx 








The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 





PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typography, containin, 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


116 Nassau STREET, 1) 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New York CHICAGO 











Attention 


Is called to our color insert 
in this issue of which the 
accompanying half-tone is a 
miniature one-color repro- 
duction. We are making a 
specialty of three and four 
color half-tone process work 
and would appreciate 
a trial order # # 


The Inland-Walton 
Engraving Co. 


Originators of Waltones 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 





























Canteo Wlate Coated Book 


PATENTED 








REASONS WHY IT WILL INTEREST YOU 


FirsT — Surface is absolutely without gloss. 
SECOND — Artistic effects are obtained in a degree impossible on any other coated 
paper. 
THIRD — Half-tone plates are perfectly printed. 
FOURTH — Illustrations and text can be printed together with entire harmony. 
FIFTH — Photographic values are retained and mechanical effects reduced to a 
minimum. 
SIXTH — Photogravures are approximated in softness and richness. 

SEVENTH — Weight for a given thickness is at least ten per cent less per ream as 
compared with regular coated book, thereby reducing the relative 
cost and the expense of mailing. 

eels" pound is no more than for moderate priced regular coated 
stock. 
NINTH — Advertising Booklets and Publishers’ Catalogues printed on Cameo 
Plate possess artistic merit without loss of commercial value, a result 
hitherto impossible with the use of coated paper. 


A STOCK IS CARRIED IN 
25 x 38- 75- 90- 110 


28 x 44- 90-110 (S}(O) 
SO 32 x 44- 110- 130 


WHITE AND SEPIA 











Cameo Plate Post Card 


Cameo Plate Post Card has the same surface qualities as Cameo Plate Coated Book, and is especially 
suitable to printing souvenir cards or other illustrated work where stock of this thickness is desired. It takes 
writing perfectly with either pen or pencil. Carried in stock in 2214 X2814-130 lbs., White and Sepia. 











A printed specimen demonstrating the value of Cameo Plate will be sent upon application to the manufacturers 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Department C 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 



































This cut copyright 
1907, by 
The Herrick Press 


e 
Can You Deliver the Goods? 
Suppose your customer comes to you and says he wants 
the BEST illustrated job you ever turned out—a job that 


will make a man read his advertising whether he wants to 
or not. Can you fill the order? 


SAY “YES” 


and send for the numbers of ‘‘ The Herrick Cut Book’’ 
—they’ll help you out in all your orders. Over 600 one 
and two color cuts to select from—all original. If you’re 
a business firm send 75c. for the FIVE numbers or 25c¢ 
for FOUR numbers. 

Either amount paid will be refunded on your first order 

for cuts of $5.00 or over. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of All Kinds 
i 931 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 























IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE. 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 











The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutarher Buch-ww 
Strindrucker yt 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 














Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


(QmMhe 


|Prinfer 
vbhiaher 
2=_ > 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


| SSeaeo_ 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


| ce «|W 

















The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 
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U. P. M. Automatic 
Continuous Pile Feeding 
Machine 


A DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS 


MSV | 
i Pee bgt 


p 1 
@ eS 
Le 
. \@ rie aaa 


SI 'p 2 


Simple Positive Reliable 


Has the highest commendation of our customers and is enlisting the 
inquiry of the progressive printer. 

Our catalogue and full particulars as to terms, prices, etc., will be 
mailed you immediately upon request. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston. —_ 12 Spruce St., New York. 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


337 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


























Bale Your Waste Paper 


Baled waste paper is a prevention against fire and reduces 
the rate of insurance. The printer can realize a better price 
when baled than loose or in sacks. 


Our LITTLE GIANT 
WASTE PAPER 
PRESS & MK & 


is substantially constructed, 
simple and easy to operate; 
requires very little square 
space, and may be used 
from day to day as a recep- 
tacle in accumulating your 
waste paper. 


4 Vda, Let the Little Giant 
at —_— Waste Paper Press 
ha Oa - pay for itself. 








Shipped to responsible printers subject to 
Five days’ free trial, 
Many small as well as large printing establishments claim 
that this press has paid for itself in a few months. 


We want to place this press in the hands of all responsible printers, 
and our terms of cash and installment plans will interest you. The 
price is reasonable and within the reach of all. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


LITTLE GIANT HAY PRESS COMPANY 
1016 Michigan Avenue, ALMA, MICH. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Good Cylinders 
Cheap 


1170—35x47 Whitlock, front delivery, $1,400 
1190—23x28 Campbell, Two-Revolution, 600 
581—37x52 Campbell Job and Book, - 700 
1014—31x47 Hoe- - - - - - - 300 
1179—22x26 Babcock - - - - - 600 
786—43x60 Scott - - - - - - 850 





Illustrations and details upon request. 
Send for our Big Bargain List, includ- 
ing Jobbers, Cutters, Stitchers, etc. 





American Type Founders Co. 
203 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














Save a Dollar! 





If you send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


== $1 59 
Reference Handbook of 
Electrotpping and 
SHtereotpptng 


By C.S. ParTripGe 


This book has heretofore been sold 
for $2.50. It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











TYMPAN fe 
GAUGE placing the 
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gauge pins 
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Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 


Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
150 Sherman St., Chicago 




























Model WETTER Model 
125 BX — Neweleing 130 


Five-wheel machine to automatic- 


Five-wheel machine to automatic- 
ally number from 1 to 99999. 


ally number from 1 to 99999. } aaa ke M hi 
aS achines 
Ne 12345 | NM sc ctis my cee | NB 12345 
eS ; e% printers and lithogra- 
Reduced Price, $8 — — phersall overtheworld. | Reduced Price, $8 
Size, te 1% crehies Special Machines Designed for any Press or any Combination of Numbering. Size, h = 15 sacha: 


Machines to Number Backwards WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY Any style ‘“‘ NO.” Slide furnished 


made to order without extra charge. 331-341 Classon Avenue - - - Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. without extra charge. 














tl HUMAN FIGURE The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty years one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, he has instructed thousands of men and women, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
wore’ masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. "Vanderpoel’ s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and Gesigned to be as convenient for reference as possible. Price, $2.00 Net. 


: THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
By J. H. VANDER POEL 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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| i Electrotypes 


AND 


are the result of 
good vat 
madeby men who 
| Nickeltypes know how, under 
the supervision of 


represent but a small a member of our firm 
part of the sum involved in anxious to preserve 


| Your Plates 
? 


any job of which they are a part, our reputation for 


yet a great deal depends upon their Quality and Service 
quality. You want plates that print as well as 


the patterns, made by a process that will not 
injure the originals, delivered to you ready for Acme Electretype Co. 


the press, without “‘tinkering.”” 341 Dearbon St., Sei 
Co Ld OL mt 































“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 
A houses of the United States and Canada, the Jnland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 

its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it wil! show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 








Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 

Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 

Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 

Costs by Departments Department Expenses 

Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 


Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 












































HETHER in their advertisements or catalogues or descriptive 
circulars, all the various cylinder press manufacturers make 


the same claims— 


‘‘ Our press has the greatest speed.” 

“Our press has the strongest impression.” 

‘‘ Our press has the closest register.” 

“‘Our press has the most thorough distribution.” 
“‘ Our press has the best and simplest delivery.” 
“‘ Our press has the greatest durability,” etc., etc. 


a 
% 


THE WHITLOCK 


has more points of mechanical excellence and superiority to support 
our claims for it than any other Two-Revolution press in the market. 


“AND WE CAN PROVE IT.” 


Let us tell you about it. 





AGENCIES COVERING N TheW HITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. MANUFACTURING COM PANY 


oe: St. ag ee oe 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, . 
Los’ Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY, CONN. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. / Paige: 
ps Bearers in wernt ; Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


MEssrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 : i 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St.,London, E.C. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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FOR PRINTERS 
SHES TAG 


\\\t 


\ 
\WSURAWS 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving rollers. 


Your Packages 
Advertise You! 


The impression they convey is good or bad, 
according to the way they are put up. Neat, sub- 
stantial boxes cost hardly more than unsightly 
paper wrappings — and give your patrons the right 
idea about your work, 

Your letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc,, can be 
made to work in the same direction. 

We are specialists in the manufacture of Sta- 
tionery and Calling-card BOXES, from the most 
inexpensive to the highest grade. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
THE STUDIO PRINTING & BOX CO. 
640 Jackson Avenue . . . TOLEDO, OHIO 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €>Volger, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an ree-color ork. 

















Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE—5 Beekman St., New York 











The B. & A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 





send your forms 


If ina hurry, “7° 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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OUR NEW IMPROVED 


SHhading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BurraLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Electric Tiering 
Machines fe 
i. D 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL-KNOWN 


Econom 
Steel -~—=g 
Tiering 
Machine jj @ 
ated ~— | : 


No. 7 





ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 











Good Envelopes 
and 
Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS 42° PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES «*= PAPER GOODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 


e CHICAGO 

N Cn AGW ES en eel eS 

NS (SWS VE 
TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 6541. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO *~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.8. ACME. 

















METAL 
CHEMICALS 
SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
PRINTERS» 


NATIONAL 
PRICES 


4 


NATIONAL STEEL & 
‘COPPER®PLATE CO 


MANUFACTURERS ANDUOBBERS METALS 
CHEMICALS “ANDWSUPPLIES FOR 
ENGRAVERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND 
ROL ELECTROTYPERS@ 

102-110 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
220-22¢ TAAFFE PL} BROOKLYN NX 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR 


“New Model” Single-Fold Folder 


in your bindery. Covers, end-sheets 
and similar work are folded neatly and 
accurately at the rate of 6,000 per hour. 
A small girl operates it, hence the in- 
crease in profits. It’s worth your while 
to write now and ask for full particu- 
lars as to price and our plan of selling. 














QUALITY TELLS! 


USE SATIN FINISH BRAND COPPER AND ZINC 
IN 40) 0): at is PROCESS WORK 


IT IS (%e 3™ THE BEST 


\WENottbe-teatiacye! 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
116 Nassau St., New York City 


BRANCHES 
97 Queen Victoria St., E. C., London 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Ghe LT U_COURSE IN PRINTING 


Conducted by the Infand Pripter. Technical School 
be ttiverts ion o e fT @ Commission on 
oo emental fe F Education 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET = = = = =: = CHICAGO 























Che One Beat 
Resolution for 
a Compositor 


Is to determine to take the I. T. U. Course —and at once while 
the year is young. It will have a wonderful effect on his future. 
The chances are all in favor of its leading to higher wages 
and steadier employment. 

If such are not among the immediate results, it will posi- 
tively help to make life happier. 

The lessons, advice and criticism will let the light shine on 
many dark places, making the solving of technical problems 
a pleasure and not a worry. To know how to do it, and why 
it should be done, will not only aid him as a wage-earner, but 
help him keep youthful. A student writes: 

‘‘For years I have ‘made good” as an all-around printer in 
Chicago and elsewhere, but I have received many valuable 
pointers since taking up this course and I am only one-third 
through at present.”’ 

There is a wealth of knowledge in the course for the man 
who has ‘‘made good,’’ and more for he who ‘‘just pulls 
through.”’ It is by correspondence; he can take the lessons 
at home. The best course; cheapest price, less than cost, as 
it is endowed by the typographical union. Enroll now, and 
make the new year memorable in your life. 

The price is the actual cost of tuition— $20, $5 down and $5 
a month till paid, with a rebate of $5 from the union to each 
student who finishes the lessons with ordinary diligence. 





For information, send a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No. 133 
Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


New York Agencies Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


8 Park Row : : Dearborn Street 
, London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons ™ 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 














BALE YOUR WASTE 


yaper in one of our 
hand powerpresses. 
When packedin this 
way it takes up but 
little room, and you 
can afford to keep 
it until you have 
enough to ship to 
the mill. Ifyoudon't 
know where to send 
it to realize $7.00 per 
ton or more, write 
us at once. 


Circular 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








THERE’S NOTHING “JUST AS GOOD” 


for all printers’ use. Nothing does the business like 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 


Acme Ink Reducer prevents picking of paper or 
filling up of fine-line cuts or small type—prevents 
rubbing or offsetting of solid cuts or large type — 
can be used in any color of ink, on any kind of 
paper, producing clean, sharp proofs at every 
impression. 

Use Acme Ink Reducer—The World’s Best. Used 
and endorsed by all leading printers everywhere. 
Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY 
ELKHART, IND., U. S. A. 


) ( | 
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apy 
Velips 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 








Send for 
ctrcular. 







For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 




















pressmen’s OVERLAY 
oooa KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York CITY 
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A Bampnook OF PLANT POR. 0.060 cccccscvencivsscsensvevsecse 
ALPHABETS — A HanpBook oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day 

DEcoRATIVE DesiGNs — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS — Ernest Knaufft 

DRAWING FoR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 

Human Ficgure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DesigGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens 
LINE AND FormM — Walter Crane 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEctrotyPinc — C. S. Partridge. Being revised. 

PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing—C,. S. Partridge $1.50 

STEREoTyPinc — C. S. Partridge. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
Stuart 

ActuaL Costs IN Printing — Isaac H. Blanchard 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
book form 

Campsiz’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING ReEcorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Goer o7 Painring — FP: W: Baltes. ...0c sce ccsesciwsctecvencecews ° 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S ESTIMATE Book — David Ramaley 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIStT — David Ramaley 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING COST OF MANUFACTURING — 
J. Cliff Dando 10. 

Hints For YounG Printers UNDER E1guty — W. A. 

How To MAKE MoNEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 

NIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD Book 

OrpER Book anD Recorp oF Cost — H. G. Bishop 

PRINTER’S INSURANCE ProTEcTIVE INVENTORY SystemM—Charles S. 


Being revised. 





Seen 


LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.... 
EATHOGRAPHIC BE ROUMUME: <5:5:6:csc:54s:0b dire 060 ae RN KE Re WENO SaIRe FOr 3.50 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz 
PracticaL LirHoGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond... 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison 
CorrREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
PaGurese TAeCere TOCWOMROG sonic scsi ic ctecicarneseeenscerves 
History oF Composing MACHINES — John S. Thompson 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD 
Tue LinoTyPE OPERATOR’s Companion — E. J. Barclay 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTYPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE—C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth cocce 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
MILLER’s GuipE— John T. Miller 
Or, CoLurs AND PrintinG Inks — L. E. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE Reciprs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce............ 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 


PRESSWORK 
A CoNCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F, W. Thomas..........$ .25 
CoLor PRINTER — John F, Earhart. 
THE Harmonizer — John F. Earhart 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING. , 
Stewart’s EmBosstnc BoarD, per dozen....... 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S Process YEAR-BOOK, 1906-7 
PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3. 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocEssEs — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
REDUCING GLASSES 
THREE-COLOR PHotToGRaPHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow 
CULINARY FRENCH 

ENGLISH CoMPpouUND WoRDS AND PHRASES —F, Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett 

THE ORTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY 

Pens AND TypEs — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 

STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS 

THe ART oF WRITING ENGLISH —J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ° 

TYPOGRAPHIC StYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt 

WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNCTUATION — John Wilson 





Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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